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The Common 
Sense of 1959 


Allies should know that Britain is not bent on 
selling out Western security (page 399). 


A Funeral 
or a Cure? 


A gift of £30 million, Lancashire believes, will 
commit the Government to more 
than a protective finish for cotton (page 441). 


Caribbean 
Cross Currents Tsar of the Baltic (page 400) 


Supersonics and Space Research (page 443) 
Castro’s Cuba has willy-nilly become 


the focus of revolutionary activities in Japan’s Conservative Grassroots (page 433) 
Central America (page 402). 
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Facts worth remembering about 


PREMIUM 


SAVINGS 
SOS 
| e iy a se 


PUT ” 


They cost £1 each and can be bought at any Post Office, 
Bank or Trustee Savings Bank. 

You can even purchase by instalments. (Use National 
Savings Stamps, 2/6 each, the Post Office will give youa 
card). 

Your Bonds qualify for every draw (after being held for 
six months). 

12 chances every year for each Bond you hold. The more 
you hold (maximum 500) the greater your chance to win 
one of the many THOUSANDS of Cash Prizes each month. 
Each Bond can win up to £1,000 for you every month. 


PS ALL PRIZES ARE FREE OF U.K. INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 


Above all you cannot lose your investment. You can cash 
your Bonds whenever you like. 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BOND GIFT TOKENS make excellent presents 
for every occasion. 


All winners are notified by post. The ‘London Gazette’ 


also carries a full list of winning numbers and it can be 
seen at larger Post Offices. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London 8.W.7. 
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TACK 


TRAINING SELLS... 


Toys for Chad Valley Co. Ltd. 

DIESEL ENGINES for Perkins of Peterborough. 

FOOD PRODUCTS for Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. 

STOCKINGS, LINGERIE and CORSETRY for Kayser Bondor. 

PENS for Scripto Pens Ltd. 

ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS for The Solartron Electronic Grp. Ltd 
BEDS for Horatio Myer & Co. Ltd. 

AIR TRAVEL for British European Airways. 

CLOCKS and WATCHES for Smiths Clocks and Watches Ltd. 
PAPER TOWELS for Kimberly-Clark Ltd. 

MEAT and FISH PASTES for C. Shippam Ltd. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES for Taylor Woodrow Group. 
Over 2,000 Companies use Tack Courses. 


Tack Sales Traiming Courses give your 
salesmen and sales executives a new 
insight into selling — creating the 

vigour and enthusiasm that bring success. 
Write now for full details to:- 


THE TACK ORGANISATION, 
Longmoore Street, London, $.W.1. VIC 5001 


* World’s Largest Personal Sales Training Organisation. 
CANADA SOUTH AFRICA’ AUSTRALIA * IRELAND: INDIA BELGIUM ITALY 


1598 


FOR THOSE IN A HURRY 
Two stops only — Frankfurt 
and Kano — this fast service 
lands you in Johannesburg in 


less than a day. 
” 
ON TO AUSTRALIA 


Via Mauritius and Cocos Islands for 
little more than the direct London- 
Australia fare. 
For details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or 
South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone WHItehall 4488 
For reservations—telephone VICtoria 2323 


EAST COAST ROUTE 


Via Europe and Central Africa 
with stop-over facilities at many 
interesting places. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0/A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 


¥ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD 


THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD 
|\HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 

HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY 
ENGINEERING LTD 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON 
& STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes 


Rails 
Hoop 
Plates 
Hot Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Steel 
Chemical By-products 


SILT ee DD 
. 


Tra 


Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, japan 
PLANTS: 
Muroran (Hokkaido) 
Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 
Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 
Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFU}I TOKYO 
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Austin and the P.L.A. Police 


N 1802 ahundred men, armed with 
I musket and cutlass, guarded 

London’s first commercial docks. 
Today the tidal reaches of the 
Thames, 69 miles from the Estuary 
to Teddington, are controlled by the 
Port of London Authority. 


The five great ~dock areas—in 
Wapping and Shadwell, Rotherhithe 
and Bermondsey, the Isle of Dogs, 
North Woolwich and Tilbury—are 
protected by the P.L.A. Police. At 
the dock gates, on the quays, in the 
roads, round the warehouses, they 
are on guard. 


Riches of the world The P.L.A. 
are probably the largest warehouse- 
keepers anywhere. Their tall gaunt 
buildings, clustered about the docks, 
hold the world’s wealth. Wine and 
wool, tea and tobacco, rubber, meat, 


drugs and timber, oil,ivory.and ostrich 
feathers. Dockland is rich in tempta- 
tion, its protection a man-sized job. 


The 600 men who make. up the 
P.L.A. Police are highly trained, 
highly skilled, ready, when trouble 
flares up, to ass¢mble at a moment’s 
notice. Night or day,. the P:L.A. 
Police are constantly ‘on -the -alert. 
The mobile part of the force is soon 
at a danger spot. 


At a moment’s notice A mobile 
force needs dependable transport. 
The Port of London Authority have 
chosen Austins. Their police vans 
are likely to be needed anywhere, at 
any time, to carry any and every kind 
of load. Speed, manoeuvrability and 
large capacity are essential. The 
P.L.A. Police find what they need in 
Omnivans. 


And more besides Load space 
in the Austin Omnivan is excep- 
tional—200 cubic feet for a good 
15 cwt. Low floor and wide rear door 
make for easy loading. All-steel mono- 
construction gives great strength— 
with lightness. Power from 1500 c.c. 
O.H.V. engine. Luxury comfort in 
cab. 12 months’ warranty and the 
backing of B.M.C. Service—Britain’s 
best service and parts organisation. 


See the Omnivan at your Austin 
dealer’s. Ask him, too, about the rest 
of the Austin commercial range: } ton 
to 7 tons plus prime movers for gross 
train weights up to I§ tons. 


AUSTING@ 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM™ 








The reason Burroughs can meet your every data pro- 
cessing requirement is this: Burroughs-produce the 
widest range of business machines in the world. 


In adding machines, Burroughs offer you a choice of full- 
keyboard and multiple-total models. It’s the same with 
accounting machines—you have a choice with Burroughs. 
To name three: new low-cost, fully automatic Director 
accounting machine ...Sensimatic, with unlimited pro- 
gramming flexibility ...Sensitronic, for automatic elec- 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-36 


Whatever your business...whatever its size...Burroughs build 
equipment to meet your every data processing requirement! 
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tronicaccounting. In electroniccomputing equipment, too, 
Burroughs can virtually custom-fit a machine to your job. 
For business computations it’s the new Burroughs F200 
...for more complex, medium-range computing, the new 
desk-size E101... and for large-scale computing, the new 
Burroughs 220. 

No problem is too small . . . no application is too big for 
Burroughs data processing equipment. And the beauty of 
it is, a Burroughs machine will pay for itself in savings, 
over and over again. 


SEE BURROUGHS’ 
NEW MACHINES AT THE 


STANDS 23-31, MAY 25 - JUNE 4 


















BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION, 


: . a e Tt Sa 
6 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 7061 
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To the East: You owe it to yourself co fly Pan American 


When the man who knows goes East 


oi he flys PAN AMERICAN 


vings, 


Every major city in the East has long been 
on the routes of the Flying Clippers*. To the 
experienced traveler Pan American is his 
assurance of on-time arrivals and depart- 
ures when he’s flying a tight schedule. And 
Pan American’s frequency of world-wide 
service offers an unparalleled convenience. 


Whether your Eastern destination is as 
close as Beirut or as far as Hong Kong or 
Tokyo, there is no more confident, com- 


fortable way to fly than by Clipper. Pan 
American’s on-the-ground service is as well 
regarded as their in-flight care . . . no better 
way to make your trip to the East carefree 
and easy than on the world’s most experi- 
enced airline. 


Why be satisfied with less than Pan 
American’s experience? Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan American’s 800 world- 
wide offices. *Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Saw Ancr can 
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pioneer still greater efficiency 
in power plants 
afloat and ashore... 











“R2” STARTING AIR -COMPRESSOR 

Expressly for starting marine Diesel engines, it has a 
rotary first and a reciprocating second stage, with built-in 
multi-purpose cooler. It saves 25 per cent. in space and 
40 per cent. in weight, compared with a conventional set. 


“WL” TURBO-PUMP UNIT 


At last—a glandless boiler feed pump with no lubrication 
troubles ! Smaller and of less than half the weight of any 


set of similar capacity, and lubricated by water alone. 


“P3” VERTICAL MARINE EVAPORATOR 


A range of ‘packaged’ plants to produce up to 75 tons per 
day of high-purity distillate for boiler feed and ship’s 


services. Non-ferrous construction throughout. 





G. & j. WEIR LTD . CATHCART = °* GLASGOW S.4 


The Weir Group : 


G. &j. WEIRLTD. * DRYSDALE &CO.LTD * WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. " ZWICKY LTD 






WEIR VALVES LTD. WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. W. R. SKINNER LTD, 
SS 
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Brunswick = 


a name established on customer confidence 


The Brunswick trade-mark has earned customer confi- 
dence since 1845. It appears on products of unequaled 
performance for use in recreation and education. Today 


these products, constantly improved by research and 
development, are available on a world-wide basis 
through Brunswick International C. A.* 










BOWLING: As an invest- 
tor or proprietor, you 
are offered the equip- 
ment and assistance 


necessary for successful BILLIARDS: Both players 











- operation of bowling and billiard room own- 
in establishments around ers look to Brunswick 
the world. As a bowler, for all the equipment 
nd you can choose your they need, from one re- 
equipment from the liable source. 
t. world’s most famous 
and complete line. 
GOLF AND ATHLETIC 
” EQUIPMENT: Under the 
SCHOOL FURNITURE; name MacGregor, “the 
ry Movable furniture and choice of those who 















fold-away gymnasium 
equipment of advanced 
design increase the 
learning and recreation- 
al activities available to 
today’s students, 


play the game” for 
more than 80 years, 
Brunswick offers you a 
quality line of athletic 
equipment for individ- 
ual and group use. 


Here are a few of the famous trade-marks of products of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company: 


BOWLING ® Black Beauty bowling balls @ Fireball bowling balls © Dura-King bowling pins @ Red Crown bowling pins @ Tel-E-Score 
projectors ® Crown Imperial bowling equipment @ BILLIARDS ® Monarch cloth and cushions @ Centennial balls @ Challenger 
cues @ Anniversary tables @ FURNITURE © Brunswick school and office furniture ® Brunswick gymnasium equipment @ 
MacGREGOR © Tourney golf balls @ Jack Burke Irons @ X1OL official basketball @ Official 97 baseballs 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about Brunswick and MacGregor products, or to discover how you can 
take advantage of the opportunities in bowling center investment, write to Department EC-1 


| Brunswiek 


INTERNATIONAL C.A, 


U. S. Office: 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois, U. S. A. 


*A corporation organized under the laws of Venezuela as a subsidiary 
of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, owners of the trademark 
“BRUNSWICK” and factories in Brazil, Canada Mexico and the USA. 
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Dutch firm trebles output of a vital material B 

F 

; A 

Holland’s roads depend on cement. Indeed, the Dutch of available compressed air equipment. They chose two K 

produce and use more cement per bead of population Atlas Copco compressors—and saved £3,000 a year on It 

than many other countries in Europe. Of Holland’s fuel bills alone. To-day nine Atlas Copco AR and AA P 

entire output 65°, comes from the ENCI Cement Com- compressors are installed at the ENCI works, supply- ; 

pany at Maastricht, who now produce over 900,000 tons __ ing air for drilling in the pit, stirring operations, agita- Cc 

per year, more than three times their pre-war figure. ting the mixture in slurry tanks, and for the pneumatic T 

Compressed air is vital to the cement industry. When transport of cement and other materials. J 

ENCI began to expand, they made a very careful study A 

S 

Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the I 

Brakes that ee SOON means for all its many applications. For over 40 years 7 
ot eke 3 Atlas Copco have supplied brake compressors for rail- 

way engines of all types. The latest diesel locomotives t 
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built by the NOHAB Company for Norwegian and 
Danish State Railways have a maximum speed of 65 
m.p.h. and weigh nearly 98 tons—and use Atlas Copco 
brake compressors. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible 
for the manufacture of compressed air equipment and 
its distribution and servicing in 90 countries throughout 
the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 
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‘The Common Sense 


of 1959 


© more peace parleying with the enemy.” The caption is from 
N Fohn Bull in 1917. Ina sense, 1959 is the 1917 of the cold 
war, the moment when the question is asked whether a 
negotiated peace or truce, on part-at least of the front, can be attempted. 
The French Foreign Minister called it on Tuesday “a turning point in 


. postwar history”: the moment (and M. Couve de Murville hedged this 


round heavily with qualifications) for pursuing, on the basis of a 
“ balance of forces,” a “ normalisation of relationships.” From the start 
of 1917 the verdict was No: the Germans could not be trusted ; nor, if 
talk of a negotiated peace was admitted, could the allies themselves be 
trusted to preserve the will to fight. Now, in the cold war, it is the British 
will to soldier on that is suspected, by Americans and Europeans. 

The suspicion is as disquieting as it is unfounded. Trust among allies 
is even more important than agreement ; trust between Britain and 
America is a necessity. Usually a misunderstood country, like a misunder- 
stood husband, has only itself to blame. Certainly Lord Montgomery 
did not help by recording his view for television, not long before going 
off to. Moscow, that “ the leadership is passing to the British.” Certainly, 
too, the suspicion abroad that British policy is just British politics has 
been fed by the tendency (familiar enough to Americans) for 
politicians and political writers here to treat everything that happens 
in terms of the election-to-come. So the latest caricature of Mr Macmillan, 
accepted by some quite sensible foreign friends, goes something like this : 
he went to Moscow in search of a summit meeting because he had an 
early election to fight ; he is not going to have an election yet because 
he is soon going to the summit ; and, when he gets to the summit, he 
will want to throw western interests to the Russian wolves because of 
the “ peace at any price ” mood of British voters. It is a cruel caricature. 
If it were true it would be a calamity for Britain and the West alike. 
But it is not true. 

The counts in the indictment can be met one by one. To begin with, 
there can be no question of western leadership, in face of the Russians, 
belonging to anybody but the Americans. The fact is that the only power 
with power enough to appease the Russians, whether weakly or wisely, 
is the United States itself. (The only possible exception, in some future 
contingency, is the Germans, who happen to be both subject and object 
of these dealings on the European front.) It is true, as Mr Dulles 
recognised, that the Americans have to work with their allies, and want to 
do so. This can mean, as Mr Dulles found, that the Americans may be 
persuaded not to do certain things. It does not mean that they can be 
forced by their friends to do what they do not want to do. When Mr 
Chamberlain went to Munich in 1938 he had power to act. When 
Mr Macmillan went to Moscow this year he had not. (Still less has Lord 
Montgomery, who has not even got any divisions.) The dice at the 
summit will be cast by the Americans—and the Russians. 
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The chief fallacy, however, is the charge that the 
Prime Minister, for electoral or any other reasons, 
wants anybody to be weak with the Russians at the 
West’s expense. The purpose of the advice he has 
offered to his American and other allies is precisely 
what Sir William Hayter, in The Times on Wednesday, 
finally defined as the proper purpose of talking at the 
summit : 

Winning victories should, of course, not be the aim of 
these or indeed of any negotiations. Their objective must 
be to establish, sooner or later, the common advantages 
that both sides: ought to be able to draw from a more 
rational and more peaceful organisation of Europe and 
ultimately the world. 


There is room for much disagreement among the allies 
—and argument with the Russians—about (to use M. 
Couve de Murville’s terms) the balance, and disposition, 
of forces in central Europe upon which a “normalisation 
of relationships ” there might possibly be rested ; and 
about the relationships themselves. But there is nothing 
at all in this endeavour that need weaken the will or the 
means of the West to resist force with force, or impair 
the credibility of its ultimate sanction against aggres- 
sion: the nuclear deterrent itself. 


It is here perhaps that anxious friends abroad see the 
danger: willy nilly, Mr Macmillan must want to buy 
off the Russians in order to allay the British voters’ 
fears of catastrophe. THIS is a complete misreading 
both of British politics and of the British mood. The 
Prime Minister is a politician, but he did not go to 
Moscow simply because of the coming election ; he 
went because he thought the time was ripe for a contact 


Tsar of the Baltic 
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at the top. He did not put off the election pending a 
triumph of appeasement ; he put it off because he could 
not be sure of winning it by a sufficient margin. And 
at no point have these decisions of his been imposed 
upon him by any popular pressure for peace at any 
price, or by any popular wish to relax in the long haul 
against communist pressure. 

There is indeed in Britain, as in every other sensible 
and articulate country, a common horror at the 
mere thought of nuclear war and a deep desire to 
prevent it. But there is no common belief now that this 
can be done, as the busy and devoted nuclear disarmers 
demand, by throwing up the sponge. The bulk of the 
British people still accept that, while the other side stays 
armed, the West must stay armed, too, to keep the 
peace. What they do ask is that all the ttme—and with- 
out any illusions about the obstacles presented by a 
strong and ruthless rival—peace-seeking shall go per- 
sistently on. This is not the appeasement of 1938 ; it is 
the common sense of 1959. 

With a sensible trevity, Sir Winston Churchill once 
said “ We arm to parley.” The two are not alterna- 
tives ; both are needed. Both indeed have the same 
simple aim: security. In 1917 the decision was made 
to go on, without parleying, to Passchendaele and 
“ unconditional surrender ”; historians will argue about 
it for ever. The crunch of the cold war has still to come; 
but in 1959 it has to be recognised that unconditional 
surrender by either side is impossible. | Whether a 
negotiated peace, however limited, is possible can be 
found out only by seeking. The search will not be 
helped if, without cause, the seekers mistrust one 
another. 


Mr Khrushchev is showing a benevolent interest in detaching the 
Scandinavian countries in a separate (and neutral) Nordic block 


Church in the Senate Square in Helsinki: the 
one Russian monument left in Finland. It has 
its uses. In the bitter years at the turn of the century 
when the Finns withstood Russification, the statue’s 
foot was covered with flowers, a silent protest before 
the last liberal Tsar that Finland—and Russia—had 
known, Since then the Finns have fought three wars 
against the Russians to win, and hold on to, their inde- 
pendence. But it still matters very much to them who 
the Soviet Tsar is and how his mind works. Neither 
they nor their Nordic neighbours—whom Mr 
Khrushchev is going to visit in August—think of the 
present ruler of Russia as excessively liberal. But all 
the same, they have some hopes of him. And Mr 
Khrushchev plainly has his hopes of them. 
The Scandinavian invitation to Mr Khrushchev has 
been unashamedly badgered out of his hosts. When 
Denmark seemed to hum and haw before the Scandi- 


[°c ALEXANDER II still stands in front of the Great 


navian prime ministers’ meeting in Oslo in January, Mr 
Mikoyan stopped off for a quiet chat in Copenhagen 
on his way home from America. The next day Mr 
Khrushchev showed ‘off his best party manners at a 
surprise luncheon for the Finnish president in Lenin- 
grad. Russo-Finnish relations had lurched into an 
unnecessary crisis last autumn with, it now seems, con- 
siderable political embarrassment in Moscow as well as 
Helsinki. Mr Khrushchev brushed all that aside. 
Addressing the suspicious Swedes as much as the Finns 
(who are usually not as rattled by a crisis as the anxious 
listeners at the end of a telephone line in Stockholm), 
he insisted that a big neighbour could be a good neigh- 
bour, too: 


We want to be friends with the Finnish people, and 
we pay heed to their interests. . . . We should like to 
establish relations with Finland that could be a model 
of good relations between a socialist state and a state 
whose social system is not based on socialist lines. 
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This was not new, but it was hopeful. The biting 
winds from Siberia. died away, and Scandinavia was 
warned that the diplomatic spring might come early this 
year, It was good news for most Finns, except for the 
communists and left-wing social democrats who had 
thought they could enter the cabinet if President 
Kekkonen lost his nerve and pushed them in, whether 
the Russians wanted them there or not. The crisis was 
probably not of Mr Khrushchev’s making (some of its 
engineers were almost certainly in Helsinki), and his 
haste to cut it short seemed to betray a surprising 
sensitivity to Scandinavian criticism. 

But it also seems true that Russian policy towards 
the Nordic countries is changing purposefully. Mr 
Khrushchev’s August tour may make this plain. There 
are signs that the Soviet Union would be quite content 
to settle for a neutralist block in which the Swedes and 
Finns would temper the Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm of 
the Norwegians and Danes, and in which Iceland, 
already at odds with Nato and increasingly dependent 
on Soviet trade, would be a useful makeweight. This 
is still a misty and insubstantial notion, but it is at the 
back of some 
NATO os hard Nordic 
en] SOV/ET SPHERE heads. Stalin 

re . "| preferred more 
old - fashioned 
ideas in 1948, 
even at the cost 
of letting Nor- 
way and Den- 
mark go their 
own way into 
Nato. (And the 
Americans, too, 
refused to give 
arms to such a 
Scandina- 
vian block when 
it was suggested 
then.) But times, 
and Tsars, have changed. Finland has been allowed 
to join the Nordic Council. It got the Porkkala 
base back in 1955. The Finns believe there is no 
political objection to their entering a Scandinavian free 
trade area ; the Russians merely draw the line at ties 
with Bonn. 

Mr Khrushchev will have to make several summer 
cruises, and change the tone of his diplomatic missives, 
if he really wants to detach the Norwegians and Danes 
from Nato. But there are some weak links that he may 
try to prise apart this time. General Speidel’s recep- 
tion when he toured both Norway and Denmark after 
taking up his command in 1957 showed how unpopular 
the rearming of west Germany is. A noisy agitation 
has been running in Norway against accepting German 
officers at Nato’s northern command at Kolsas, near 
Oslo. The Norwegian foreign minister, Hr Lange, a 
staunch supporter of Nato, has faced internal, as well 
as Russian, criticism for permitting supply dumps for 
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the Germans on Norwegian territory and allowing 
German naval vessels to refuel at Norwegian ports. The — 
minister of defence, Hr Handal; has pointed out that — 
these facilities must be given to Nato allies without 
exception, and that if Norway does not allow foreign 
troops on its soil in peacetime it must not make it 
impossible for them to go to Norway’s aid in a crisis. 
Good sense has prevailed, and the Storting voted this 
week to agree to German officers at Kolsas. But Mr 
Khrushchev, as his diplomatic notes show, believes <he 
can make political capital of it all, even within the 
Norwegian government. 

The Germans themselves set off the Nato row in 
Denmark in November. Herr Strauss’s desire to change 
the Nato structure to incorporate the Danish straits 
in the central European, instead of the northern, 
command—under German influence—made the worst 
impression, The Danes do not want to be separated 
from the Norwegians. While they recognise the 
strategic importance of the straits in bottling up the 
Russian Baltic fleet and its submarines, they are not 
too certain whether, in two years’ time, German plans 
for the Baltic will be more offensive than defensive. 
When the Russians talk of a “sea of peace” they get 
some ready, if uncritical, listeners. 


rs energies of the Soviet block are plainly bent on 
isolating the west Germans. In October, before 
the Berlin crisis began, the Polish foreign minister, Mr 
Rapacki, was in Oslo talking encouragingly of revising 
his plan for banning atomic weapons in central Europe 
to include the limitation of conventional arms as well. 
Even if this was an independent Polish initiative, Mr 
Khrushchev can take it up where he chooses. At the 
least, he stands to reinforce Norwegian doubts about 
accepting intermediate-range missiles. 

Mr Khrushchev’s diplomats have had to be 
reminded by Hr Lange last month that the Baltic is 
not geographically a Norwegian concern. This is only 
one example of what seems a growing Russian obsession 
with revived German naval power. In Finland these 
Russian fears are taken much more at their face value. 
There are whispers of a dossier of Finnish politicians, 
said to be compiled by the Soviet embassy in Bonn, 
which the Russians are thought to have used during 
last winter’s crisis. Needless to say, it has never been 
seen by outside eyes. But Mr Khrushchev is apparently 
unable to trust the right-wing Finnish social democrats 
because the party’s older leaders accepted German aid 
during the second world war. At all events, even a 
tough Baltic command could not be the threat to 
Russia that Germany was in 1939. Soviet forces control 
the entire southern Baltic shore. Stalin’s quest for 
Finnish bases is unnecessary now. 

The idea of an independent Nordic block has its 
attractions for the Scandinavians. But, except for the 
Finns, these are probably not enough to outweigh its 
present disadvantages. Norway and Denmark are 
unlikely to consider it, unless as a corollary to general 
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disengagement in central Europe. Sweden must have 
reserves about new commitments which might imperil 
its traditional non-involvement, But Swedish foreign 
policy is naturally concerned with Finland, and 
membership of a neutral Scandinavian block would 
undoubtedly answer the Finns’ prayers in holding the 
balance between East and West. Nordic unity is a 
sensitive structure that now works best on the individual 
level, such as dispensing with passports and allowing 
free movement of labour. Closer economic ties in a 
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Scandinavian free trade area are being discussed, and 
a ministerial meeting will be held in Helsinki this 
month. A five-year transitional period, with a further 
five to seven years for Finland, may be economically 
acceptable. But it is the political decision to take this 
step that counts. Mr Khrushchev is likely to be mildly 
encouraging, at least until after August. This is the 
opportunity to tighten Nordic ties that Finland has 
been looking for. It is a more hopeful policy than 
waiting for liberal Tsars. 


Caribbean Cross Currents 


While Senor Fidel Castro has no interest in 
backing the Panamanian rebels, his peasant 
revolution in Cuba has given new heart and 


cohesion to movements for political change in 
the Caribbean area. 


EVOLUTIONARY impetus, Sefior Fidel Castro is 
R discovering, is hard to keep within bounds. 
Like President Nasser, he is finding himself 
involved, not always willingly, in incipient revolts 
kindled from the flame of his own successful revolu- 
tion. In Central America, the Cuban leader is in a fair 
way to achieving something of the symbolic status that 
has fallen on President Nasser, although the two men 
do not altogether stand for the same things. The Arab 
leader stands for the independence of the Middle East 
from outside interference ; Sefior Castro, at least for 
the time being, represents what passes for a liberal 
current within Latin American politics. Over and 
above the familiar pattern of personal feuds and national 
rivalries, new and explosive forces that demand a choice 
between dictatorship and political freedom have 
imposed themselves on the area. Although Central 
‘America has lagged behind South America (three of 
the four remaining Latin dictatorships are in the 
Caribbean area) Sefior Castro’s Cuban victory has made 
him the brightest hero of them all. 

But this has now led him into an awkward situation. 
Sefior Castro has no conceivable interest in backing one 
Panamanian feudal family against another, and Havana 
has not only dissociated itself from the Cuban volun- 
teers who are taking part in the rebel expedition that 
landed on Panama’s Atlantic coast last weekend, but 

is doing its best to call them home. The expedition 
came at a particularly embarrassing moment for Sefior 
Castro, since it coincided with his visit to Washington, 
where the administration has decided to support the 
Panamanian government with an emergency gift of 
arms. At this early stage, it would also be awkward for 
the Cuban government to cross swords with the Organi- 
sation of American States, and on Tuesday the Cuban 
representative voted with the other American states to 
give Panama every necessary help to repel the “ inter- 
national pirates.” 


Panamanian politics have become news outside the 
Americas mainly because Dame Margot Fonteyn 
appears to be mixed up in them. The British press, 
having gone freely to town over the ballerina’s brief 
incarceration in the prison’s presidential suite (about 
which she herself was completely reticent), has followed 
subsequent developments blow by blow. But Panama, 
which has had on average a new president every other 
year since its creation in 1903, is used to seeing its 
politics played this way. The presidential term is four 
years ; but the families out of power have often pre- 
ferred to remove the president forcibly rather than wait 
their chance at elections. 


ANY of Panama’s neighbours still conduct their 
affairs on similar lines. Family feuds within the 
state are repeated at the international level, where each 
state is frequently guarding its frontiers against its 
neighbours. Five Central American republics— 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica—have often since they won their indepen- 
dence of Spain more than a hundred years ago dreamt 
of political unity (Panama, which was a part of Colombia 
in the formative period and gained its independence 
much later, has never really been accepted as an integral 
part of the region). The strip of Central America with 
its range of mountains for backbone, subdivided into 
independent states sharing a common language and a 
background of cultural unity, does somewhat recall 
Italy before unification. The five republics are now 
trying to co-ordinate their economies ; but politically 
their leaders have usually been at odds, and no Central 
American has yet proved himself a Cavour. 

One of the oldest quarrels is a border dispute between 
Nicaragua and Honduras. Nicaragua has been ruled 
for a quarter of a century by the Somoza family, whose 
members by now also own about two-thirds of the 
land ; when General Anastasio Somoza was assassinated 
in 1956, his son, President Luis Somoza, automatically 
slipped into his place. Honduras, on the other hand, 
had respectable elections a couple of years ago, won 
by the Liberal party under Dr Villeda Morales. But 
the army’s loyalty is doubtful, and earlier this year 
there was an abortive uprising on the northern border. 
Both Nicaragua and Honduras shelter each other's 
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exiles, and although they signed an agreement in 
February to prevent their territories being used to 
mount rebellions against each other, their mutual 
suspicion remains, Nicaragua used also to be at logger- 
heads with its southern neighbour, Costa Rica, whose 
former president, Sefior José Figueres, was fiercely 
opposed to the old-fashioned feudalism of the Somoza 
family. Costa Rica’s new conservative president, Sefior 
Echandi, has now smoothed over this quarrel, but at 
the cost of seriously weakening his standing at home. 
Further north, the Guatemalan government under its 
extreme right-wing president, General Ydigoras 
Fuentes (who won the elections because both Left and 
Right in Guatemala were determined to keep out the 
candidate 
openly spon- 
sored by the 
United 
States), is 
trying to 
divert atten- 
tion from its 
domestic 
troubles by 
G 6.) starting up a 
SK squabble over 
veNez:| prawn fishing 
“xij rights with 
Mexico and 
by reviving the old claim to British Honduras. Only 
El Salvador, politically tranquil and financially sound, 
seems at peace with its neighbours and itself. But the 
gap between rich and poor is nowhere wider. 


JAMAICA™ 


Cy 
N 
powitce. ; 


CARIBBEAN 





we old ways of political life persist, new gusts 
of political theory are blowing through the 
Caribbean area. Sefior Castro and President Betan- 
court of Venezuela, who both owe some of their success 
to the popular voice, stand for the liberating ideas that 
threaten dictatorships. After Sefior Castro was feted 
in Venezuela earlier this year, Central Americans began 
talking about a “‘ Caracas group ” as a sort of shorthand 
term for active anti-autocracy.. What the group is 
supposed to do, nobody has much idea. But broadcasts 
are beamed north from Venezuela, presumably for the 
ears of President Somoza’s opponents, and Cuba is 
broadcasting twice a week in French for Haiti. Cuba 
has become a centre for the area’s political exiles 
(including Panamanians) and there has been a move- 
Ment to revive the Caribbean Legion. The legion, 
which is also called the phantom army, came into being 
in 1947 when an expedition, including Sefor Fidel 
Castro, set out from Cuba in an attempt to overthrow 
General Rafael Trujillo, ruler of the Dominican 
Republic since 1930. The expedition was broken up 
by the Cuban navy at the insistence of the United 
States, which then, no less than now, wanted at all 


Costs to keep the peace ; and the phantom army faded 
away. 
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Sefior Castro’s main target is still General Trujillo, 
who not only is an affront to his revolutionary principles 
by being Latin America’s toughest and longest estab- 
lished military dictator, but is also General Batista’s 
host. General Trujillo has always been unusually 
generous towards refugees from other parts of the 
world ; his regime at home is efficient and politically 
stifling. He is also very well prepared to defend him- 
self. Since a Cuban expedition might possibly strike 
at the “ white ” Dominican Republic through the negro 
republic of Haiti, whose western tip is only 50 miles 
from Cuba, General Trujillo has set about defending 
Haiti as well. The two parts of the island have signed 
a mutual defence pact; Dominican gunboats patrol 
Haiti’s ports ; and Dominican army officers have started 
up a Foreign Legion which is claimed, improbably, to 
be 25,000 strong. 

Haiti, which lives off tourism and American aid, has 
been going through a very bad patch. Prolonged 
droughts have caused horrible suffering and President 
Duvalier’s assumption of emergency powers has 
frightened away a good many of the tourists. The 
president, a new recruit among dictators, has now, in 
theory, ended the state of martial law, but his opposi- 
tion show their trust in this by keeping well out of the 
way in hiding or in exile. The two unsuccessful candi- 
dates at Haiti’s presidential elections in 1957 have 
apparently joined forces to organise a coup from Cuba. 
Senior Castro can hardly interpret this as a popular 
rising ; the purpose from his point of view would be 
to establish a basis for guerrilla operations against the 
Dominican Republic. 

The United States has decided to show its dis- 
approval of all such tactics by giving Haiti an emer- 
gency grant of $6 million and by sending a military 
mission to help train its tiny army. In April, the State 
Department called together its twelve ambassadors to 
the Caribbean republics for consultations ; their advice 
apparently was that, while there was intense revolu- 
tionary activity on the part of political exile groups in 
virtually every country, no rebel attack from outside 
was likely to be successful. But to be on the safe side, 
and perhaps to give warning to Sefior Castro, the United 
States is giving a helping hand to Dr Duvalier. The 
State Department admits that he has his “ short- 
comings,” but emphasises that he has given his country 
more stability than his immediate predecessors. Since, 
before Dr Duvalier, Haiti had five presidents in as 
many months, this is true enough. 

It may seem unreasonable for Latin Americans to 
complain when the United States helps an established 
government to resist attack from outside, but com- 
plain they often do ; and correctness on Washington’s 
part does not always prove to be wisdom in an area of 
revolutionary upheaval. With its strong interest in a 
tranquil Central America, the United States is almost 

automatically inclined to support the status quo. 
Washington’s difficulty is to determine at what point 
the support of a government in power is no longer the 
best way to keep the peace. 
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How to Get Chosen - 


An elementary guide to becoming a Member of 
Parliament. 


° HE best or the worst are usually chosen.” This 
dictum attributed to a senior politician on the 
skill of local party committees in picking the 
runners for the electoral race is too sweeping—some 
of those chosen present a distinctly second best appear- 
ance. But it illuminates what some would call the 
extreme capriciousness and others the styrdy indepen- 
dence of the local party organisations in carrying out 
their most important constitutional task. 

If you have parliamentary ambitions and are not 
bent on making things hard for yourself by being a 
Liberal, a Welsh Nationalist, or an Independent, how 
should you set about getting to Westminster ? First, 
pick your party. This may be no problem for some, who 
were either blue or red babies at birth. For others, who 
have left the choice of colour to their maturer years, this 
may present special difficulties—such as which party’s 
more unappetising prescriptions are easier to swallow 
without making a face, And for those who have made 
« false start a period of purgatory must be served in 
which the convert cleanses himself by good hard volun- 
tary party work. It is necessary in both parties to belong 
to a local branch (or, in the case of the Labour party, 
an affiliated organisation such as a co-op or a trade 
union) before qualifying as a candidate—a fact which 
recently surprised no less a luminary than Mr 
Christopher Shawcross, when he sent in for the 
Conservative nomination at Bournemouth East. 

Once you feel yourself enough of an insider, you 
should try to get on a list. This is done in the Conserva- 
tive party by seeking interviews in London with a 
panel made up of MPs and officials of the National 
Union, and with Mr Donald Kaberry, a shrewd York- 
shire MP with a sense of humour, who will check up on 
your personal and political background. Then, if you 
pass muster, your status will be confirmed by the party’s 
standing advisory committee; and Mr Kaberry will 
send your name and dossier (with about ninety others in 
the case of a safe seat in a cosy neighbourhood) to any 
inquiring association in the type of constituency for 
which you have opted. In the Labour party there is also 
a list—or rather two lists, ‘A’ for union-sponsored 
aspirants and ‘ B’ for the rest—but to get on it you have 
to be put up by your local Labour party or trade union 
branch. Transport House is always pleased to give you 
an interview, but this is not essential. 

‘The next step is to pick your constituency. The ideal 
rule for a politician is only to fight seats in which the 
result is a foregone conclusion—ones in which you 
either cannot win or cannot lose. The reason is that 
although the candidate’s personality makes practically 
no difference (except possibly in the case of a third 
party, which for reasons of space we are not now con- 
sidering) many constituency parties think it does. 


Moreover, there is no way of acquiring party merit 
quite so effectively as putting up a really great fight for 
a hopeless seat. If you do, and if you conduct yourself 
so that you cannot possibly be saddled with any respon- 
sibility for the disheartening result, no one beyond hail- 
ing distance of Lord Beaverbrook will blame you if next 
time you seek your just reward in a seat that you cannot 
fail to win. But if at any time there is any doubt about 
the outcome you may be in trouble. If you win by a 
narrow margin you may be out next time with the 
national swing, no matter how good a member you are ; 
if you lose narrowly you may either get blamed unfairly 
for the result, or, if you improved the vote and your 
campaign was beyond reproach, you may be under 
strong pressure and in honour bound to try again in 
the same place next time—-where the tide may still be 
against your party. 


_ of the old-fashioned delicacy which 
prescribed that a seat should at least appear to 
seek the candidate, rather than a candidate the seat, still 
survive, though to a diminishing extent in both parties. 
The narrowing down of the possibilities in each con- 
stituency is done by a committee of anything from less‘ 
than ten to over thirty people. In the Conservative asso- 
ciations, this is a selection committee elected by the local 
executive ; in a local Labour party, it is the local 
executive itself. The main difference is that with the 
Tories the names have come from the Central Office 
list, from personal suggestions made by members of the 
association (almost invariably including one or more 
local men), and from letters simply applying for the 
job (a trend that seems to be increasing). With the 
Socialists the names come also from these sources, but 
they have to reach the executive by way of nomination 
by ward or trade union branches. Wards differ greatly 
in the thoroughness with which they approach this task 
—some do it most casually, others hold selection inter- 
views of their own. If you are a Tory, it is best to have 
a friend or admirer high up in the main association ; if 
a Socialist, you need your contact in one, or preferably 
more than one, ward or union. The first overblown list 
is then scrutinised more closely for short-listing. Labour 
tends to have the longer short-list—usually four or five, 
and at least once recently seven—against the Tories’ 
two or three. But the Tories more often reach it by two 
stages. Some Tory selection committees first reduce 
the field to five or six, and then eliminate further after 
interviews. 

If you have. been lucky enough to survive this, then 
comes your crucial appearance ; before the full execu- 
tive if you are a Tory, and if a Socialist before the 
general management committee. Both bodies are repre- 
sentative of the parties’ local branches, women’s and 
youth organisations, and so forth (and in the Labour 
case also affiliated organisations). Both will vary in size 
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between, say, 50 and 200 members. Both will require 
you to deliver a ten to fifteen minute speech (which 
should be a thin sandwich of political meat contained 
within slices of autobiography) followed by fifteen 
minutes of questions. 


T are the selectors looking for ? It is impossible 
W to generalise. The one thing that can be said 
about your speech to them is that it should not 
be too intelligent—selectors will not want to work with 
someone who they feel is uncomfortably clever. The 
questions often deal surprisingly seldom with policy— 
and much more with such personal matters as whether, 
if adopted, you will live in the constituency and, if 
elected, will devote full time to politics. (The first of 
these questions is a more sensitive matter with Tories, 
and the second with members of the Labour party). If 
you are a Tory, it is quite likely that you will nowadays 
be asked where you stood on the Suez expedition at the 
time and where you stand on it now ; if a Socialist, you 
must be prepared to find at least one unilateral nuclear 
disarmer in most management committees. Some 
selectors favour asking each aspirant a few set questions 
which are more designed to test his general political 
knowledge and mental agility than to saddle him with 
awkward commitments on sensitive issues. 

Although the subjects are naturally not much dis- 
cussed, religious and racial prejudices do sometimes 
show themselves. The chairman of the Labour party’s 
national executive was excluded from consideration for 
one seat last year because he was not a Roman Catholic. 
Despite Disraeli, it is still difficult to get a Tory seat if 
you are a Jew (unless you are also titled: the two 
present Jewish Tory MPs are both baronets). 

Some selectors are looking for a candidate who 
resembles his predecessor ; others for one who contrasts 
with him. A young man may be selected for a good seat 
because the retiring member was a safe mediocrity who 
never came within sight of office and the local party 
would like to invest in the prospects of a more sparkling 
career. Another young man may be lucky because his 
predecessor was a cabinet minister and the constituents 
want, for a change, a member who is unlikely to obtain 
office soon and will devote more of his attention to them. 
Older candidates are sometimes genuinely favoured 
because of experience. But, in addition, some Tory 
associations have a weakness for the decent not-too- 
bright father figure who will never go far in politics ; 
and some local Labour parties, especially the pocket 
boroughs of particular trade unions, notoriously prefer 
decent not-too-bright trade union officials whose life- 
time of devotion has not brought them quite to the top. 

Often the main struggle within a Conservative select- 
ing body will be between the partisans of a local and of 
an outside candidate (which may be especially tense if 
the local party chairman is himself the native contender). 
In the Labour party it is often a question of whether 
there should be a sponsored or a non-sponsored candi- 
date. Sponsoring can mean that up to 80 per cent of 
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the election costs will be met by a trade union or co- 
operative society. Occasionally, in seats for which 
several unions and the co-operatives are competing, the 
selecting process resembles an auction sale. 


Suppose you are lucky and have emerged the 
winner. If you are a Tory and were not on the Central 
Office list you will probably have been cleared by the 
standing advisory committee when you were short- 
listed. (Vetoing by it is possible but rare.) You will then 
be presented for adoption to a mass meeting of the local 
Conservative association, which will have only your 
name before it. The Labour party does not make 
this final concession to democratic appearances. Instead 
the management committee’s choice has to go before 
the National Executive Committee which has had a 
representative present at each stage of the selection 
except at the ward level. This is no formality—two 
candidates were recently rejected and an appeal is pend- 
ing from a local branch in North-East Derbyshire 
(where Mr Morgan Phillips had wanted to stand) accus- 


ing the miners of packing the meeting which selected 
one of their number. 


Except for the formal adoption meeting when the 
election campaign officially opens, all you have to do now 
is to get elected. This is usually either the easiest or 
the most hopeless part of your task. 


Che Economist 


APRIL 30, 1859 


RESPONSIBILITY OF 
JOURNALISTS 


It is the evil of a time like this, when political events of 
q great importance are taking place at a considerable 

distance from us, that the air should be full of all manner 
of reports, true and false—half correct and half incorrect. It 
is the characteristic evil of an age like this, when telegraphs 
spread rumours with extreme rapidity, that their accuracy can 
be less easily tested than formerly, and that they are frequently 
distorted and magnified in the very process of transmission. 
But it must be remembered, at the same time, that very grave 
responsibility rests on those journalists who, at a critical 
moment, publish reports of alarming importance. If at such 
a time they give way to the temptation—so natural in their 
profession—to publish the first news, without waiting to 
ascertain whether the facts stated be true or false; if they 
suffer the fear of competition, or natural zeal and emulation 
to hurry them into statements which are unverified, and of 
which there has been no time to consider the accuracy, it is 
certain that they are violating one of the most important duties 
of their important profession—that they are running a risk of 
causing great injury to persons of whom they never heard, and 
that even a single error of this kind may cause calamities which 
the labours of an industrious life would hardly be sufficient to 
repair. Those who publish such intelligence do so under no 
check of publicity. We can never know the care which they 
have taken, or the negligence they have committed. The 
greatest mistake may have been published after the maturest 
consideration, and the most important item of true information 
may have been blundered on by accident. But with the great 
calamities of the last few days before our eyes, we cannot but 
feel more than ever the great responsibility with which those 
who undertake to communicate intelligence to the public are 
charged, and the terrible consequences which might on similar 
occasions ensue from a slight deficiency on their part in vigilance 
or accuracy. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








DIPLOMATS AND DETONATIONS 


The Off Season 


IKE a menu in a third-rate café, the agenda for the 
L coming Geneva meeting of foreign ministers looks as 
if most of the more interesting items will be crossed off 
before the meal begins. Russia and its fellow members of 
the Warsaw Pact, supported by China, have just repeated 
their argument that German reunification should not be 
discussed at Geneva. In turn, their contention that what 
should be discussed is the removal of the allied garrisons 
from west Berlin has been unanimously rejected by the 
western governments. And that, despite the reassuring 
noises officially made in Paris on Thursday, seems to be the 
only thing the western governments are really unanimous 
about. 

The French foreign minister, M. Couve de Murville, 
addressing the national assembly in Paris just before his 
American, British and west German colleagues arrived there 
for this week’s four-power ministerial talks, declared it to 
be inconceivable that the allies should develop any official 
relations with the east German government, and viewed 
with great caution any idea of a zune of limited armaments 
or of giving the United Nations a role in regard to Berlin. 
The west German government has made it sufficiently clear 
that it shares these views. Mr Selwyn Lloyd, on the other 
hand, indicated in Monday’s debate in the Commons that 
the Government wanted to talk about “contacts between 
the two parts of Germany,” zones of arms inspection and 
limitation, and “ methods by which the UN might contri- 
bute in any new arrangements ” for Berlin. If Mr Christian 
Herter has reconciled these viewpoints, he will indeed have 
proved himself an able Secretary of State. 

In the margin of this, week’s unpromising menu there are 
also the gay doodlings of Lord Montgomery, who has con- 
trived to be talking football in the Kremlin while his pre- 
recorded hits-for-six echo across the world from a New 
York television station. Who will not echo his remark 
about military men keeping out of politics ? 


Fencing by Half Light 


FTER Monday’s debate in the House of Commons Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd could look his fellow foreign ministers 

of the Nato alliance in the face in Paris on Wednesday in 
the knowledge that, although he may never have a great 
parliamentary reputation, he no longer has a sorry one. 
Partly no doubt he was reflecting the glory of the Prime 
Minister, whose diplomatic virtuosity has so flattered the 
self-esteem of British politicians that members on both sides 
of the House—many of whom in their hearts believe that 
all Mr Macmillan’s brave efforts will end in tears—fell 
over each other to pay him tribute. But the House was 
deeply impressed by his firm exposition of the British 
scheme, publicly patronised by Mr Khrushchev but not yet 
stamped with American approval, for an annual quota of 


“types of test that could be policed with less difficulty. It 


spot checks of suspected breaches of a ban on nuclear 
testing. 

It was a pity that Mr Bevan got himself into such a 
muddle over this idea. First he urged that the Russians 
should be “ untempted” from accepting Mr Macmillan’s 
control plan because it was insufficiently comprehensive ; 
in the next breath he was calling on everyone to give up 
bangs for good, in the hope that this unusual gesture of 
trust would lead to controls later. The kindest explanation 
would be that Mr Bevan just got the Macmillan idea of a 
limited number of inspections mixed up with the Eisen- 
hower plan for a limited prohibition of tests. 

But on Tuesday morning Mr Bevan got banner treatment 
in the newspapers for his repetition of the Labour party’s 
two-year-old pledge to give up testing British bombs 
regardless of “the technical or political situation that 
we shall find when we assume office.” By simply 
raising his voice on a dull day he had imparted a 
sheen of novelty to the one talking point left to those 
Labour candidates who are having difficulty in drawing 
the sulking unilateral disarmers out of their political tents. 
There are, of course, no nuclear tests in prospect (and, 
according to Mr Donnelly’s gloss on the glossy pamphlet, 
it is part of even the Labour party’s policy to reconsider 
testing, if other nations fail to reach a test agreement). But 
Mr Bevan apparently thinks that this is the right time to 
announce that, whether the Geneva talks succeed or fail, 
there will be no more British bangs. 

This judgment seems to be founded on the highly dubious 
assumption that American public opinion will then rise 
up and force President Eisenhower to make a similar 
announcement. Would this make Russian agreement on 
controls more likely ? It would surely rather strengthen 
Mr Khrushchev’s original contention, from which Mr 
Macmillan has slightly weaned him, that controls and 
inspections are'unnecessary. One general reflection, indeed, 
from Monday’s debate, is that both Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Gaitskell need to beware of the new jingoism on their 
benches, which takes for granted that Britain is so admired 
for its example that it has only to give a theatrical “ lead 
to the world” for everyone else to follow along at the 


-double. 


Half a Year, Half a Loaf 


ALF a loaf is worse than no bread; that seems to be 

the only coherent reasoning behind Mr Khrushchev’s 
rejection of the latest western proposals for making a prac- 
ticable start on the banning of nuclear tests. Since the 
Geneva talks began six months ago, Moscow’s once vocal 
anxiety about the harmful effects of fall-out seems to have 
become less urgent. The Soviet government will not accept 
international inspection on the scale that a total ban would 
necessitate, and it will not agree to start by banning those 
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has been a revealing six months—and even for those who 
are most sceptical about Soviet professions, the lesson would 
seem to be that the way to test their sincerity is to get 
the Russians to a conference table and cross-examine them 
in the eyes of the world. 

Some brisk cross-examination has already followed Mr 
Khrushchev’s adoption of Mr Macmillan’s ideas about 
fixing annual quotas of permissible on-site investigations by 
the international inspectorate. Mr Tsarapkin, the chief 
Soviet delegate at Geneva, at first seemed rather put out by 
being asked questions about this, and argued that the 
Americans‘ and British ought to accept the Soviet version 
of the idea in principle without finding out what it meant 
in practice ; but he now appears more willing to study the 
questions that were put to him on Tuesday. The two 
western delegations should continue to press these ques- 
tions. They should again press the Russians to look at the 
scientific evidence about the Nevada underground tests, 
which they have had since January but have refused to 
consider. And they should also press, undiscouraged by 
Mr Khrushchev’s messages last Saturday, for further con- 
sideration of the first-stage proposal for a ban on tests above 
ground and below a height of fifty kilometres. In negotie 
ating with the Russians, it is fatal to abandon a plan simply 
because it is turned down flat the first time round. They 
themselves never make such a mistake. 


The Malevolent Rain 


HE Prime Minister’s long and technical statement on 
T radioactive fall-out in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday merely confirmed two facts widely suspected: that 
Russian nuclear tests carried out last autumn were respon- 
sible for a sharp increase in levels of radioactivity all over 
Europe’; and that the wet summer aggravated matters by 
washing down the radioactive debris from the tests at an 
unusually high rate. This malevolent rain brought down 
twice as much strontium go—the one really dangerous 
constituent of fall-out—over Britain as in previous years ; 
fortunately it also rained long and hard enough to wash a 
great deal of it down through the topsoil and beyond the 
reach of cattle and shallow-rooting plants. But for this 
chance, the Prime Minister might have found himself in 
the unhappy position of reporting quite a significant rise in 
the amount of radioactive strontium found in children’s 
bones, instead of only a “ slight increase.” 

Sensible comment is hampered by the lack of reliable 
data on either the behaviour of fall-out or (and this is the 
crux of it all) the likely medical effects of exposure 
to the minute quantities of radiation that it involves. 
It is now suspected that the radioactive debris falls 
down from the atmosphere in a much shorter time than the 
ten years previously postulated; and it certainly comes down 
much more rapidly when tests are carried out in the Arctic, 
where the Russians have their proving grounds, than in the 
Pacific, where the British and American tests are conducted. 
One consequence is that fall-out from Russian tests con- 
tains a good deal of what are known as “ short-lived fission 
products” which cease to be radioactive in a matter of 
weeks and are therefore no danger to health. Much of the 
400 per cent increase in radioactivity recorded in parts of 
western Europe last year was suspected to be of this short- 
lived type, while the only radioactivity measured in Britain 
is that of the long-lived strontium go. 

There is urgent need now for some measure of standardi- 
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sation in the methods used to measure and record fall-out 
in order to estimate the extent of the hazard. The six 
Euratom countries are attempting to introduce a system of 
this kind and expect to start publishing regular monthly 
reports on the level of fall-out in their territories by the end 
of the year. Unless last summer’s high deposit rate proves 
to have been a freak of the weather, the Prime Minister may 
have more alarming results to report when he is next asked 
to bring Tuesday’s statement up to date. 


WAGE CLAIMS 


Background ... 


ow that the engineers have decided to make a £200 
million wage demand, it is important to get 
straight the facts about the cost of living, earnings and 
hours of work, all of which are sure to crop up during 
the autumn bargaining. The cost of living has, in fact, 
shown remarkable stability over the past year, rising by only 
1; points. This is not enough to be useful as a handle for 
wage demands ; cost of living arguments are therefore likely, 
on the unions’ side at least, to sink from sight during this 
year’s bargaining. 

Earnings vary widely from industry to industry, as the 
table below shows, and can nearly always provide suitable 
instances of workers who are better paid “ for a comparable 
job elsewhere.” Men in the coal, printing and vehicle 
industries are the best paid ; and workers in textiles, clothing 
and agriculture are the worst. This pattern of earnings, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN LAST PAY WEEK IN 
OCTOBER, 1958. 


Men All Men All 


Industry group over work- Industry group over . work- 

21 ers 21 ers 

s. s. s s 
Coal mining* ...... 308 294 Chemicals ......... 264 228 
Paper and printing... 296 234 Building etc: ....... 249 «=—-237 
nee 281 «3=251 Food, drink, tobacco. 240 i189 
Metal manufacture... 280 262 TQM ncn cevecces 232 «169 
Engineering, etc. ... 269 234 GOR eine daccsce 28 «144 
Dock labour ....... 266 iculturet ....... 196 





* Cash earnings excluding value of allowances in kind, + Figure relates 
to the six month period April—-September, 1958 and includes the value of 
allowances in kind. . 
which includes overtime, piecework, bonuses and other plus 
payments, differs markedly from the pattern of nationally 
negotiated wage rates. The earnings of engineers and 
vehicle builders, as Mr Carron, the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union’s president, pointed out this week, have not 
been much affected by the recession. Those of railway 
and textile workers have. 

It is on hours of work that the unions at first sight appear 
to have their best case. Not since 1947, when a major 
move to a 44-hour week was made by 5} million workers, 
have standard working hours been significantly reduced. In 
recent years, almost every major union has made a claim 
for shorter hours as well as for higher wages ; but when the 
test came the shorter hours were always dropped in 
favour of the wage demand. The same has been true of 
claims for longer paid holidays and other fringe benefits. 
There is no proof that workers want more time off, since 
the number of hours actually worked per week has re- 
mained roughly constant for ten years ; moreover, employers 
have never looked kindly on claims for shorter hours, which 
they see as simply a disguised wage claim. But if tighter 
organisation were to enable a cut to be made in the seem- 
ingly lavish overtime worked in certain sectors of industry, 
and if the unions were prepared to bargain for a 
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more gradual scale of overtime payments than at present 
(such as time and a quarter for the first hour instead of 
time and a third all the way through), there might be a 
real future for the shorter week. 


... and Forefront ~ 


HE one major union which had lately been exploring 
in some detail the possibility of getting a shorter 
working week was the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 
During the one-year wage freeze which followed the 1957 
engineering strike the union pressed hard for a 40-hour 
week ; later, when the employers refused this, the union 
asked more moderately for a phased reduction of hours over 
two or three years. These demands were made quite 
seriously, not just as a display of panache ; but to suggest to 
the AEU’s national committee, as Mr Carron did this 
week, that the 40 hour week should take precedence over 
an immediate wage claim was a brave move indeed. And it 
was resoundingly defeated. 

There were probably two main reasons for this. The first 
was certainly that the strong communist and fellow-travel- 
ling minority on the 52-man committee is now intent on 
sowing industrial trouble and being as militant as it can ; 
and, in so far as this involves urging massive increases in 
wages or an out-and-out policy against redundancy, this 
minority can count on the support of many non-communist 
officials for whom an annual wage claim and resistance 
to-dismissals are now articles of faith, The second reason 
for Mr Carron’s defeat was the extreme moderation which 
his hours claim would have involved. The engineers, whose 
habit in the past has been to sanction a new claim before 
the old one was decided, were being asked to forgo a 
direct wage increase this year altogether. This was too 
much for 32 of the committee’s members and Mr Carron 
will now go to the conference of the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions in June loaded down with 
a demand for a 15 per cent wage increase all round as well 
as his claim for shorter hours. 

This claim breaks the present industrial quiet with a 
vengeance, though it is likely to look a lot less dramatic 
once it has been toned down by the more sober counsels 
of the general unions in the confederation. More impor- 
tant, it shows the difficulties which face a union leader who 
tries to do some new thinking on wages. Even if he feels 
that, in being moderate, he is in line with rank-and-file 
feeling—and, if rumours of Mr Carron’s sweeping victory 
for the presidency are true, he can fairly claim that—there 
remains the almost impossible task of winning over the 
active militants to such a policy. This difficulty is par- 
ticularly acute in the AEU, which more than most unions 
is affected by unofficial action countenanced by local, and 
sometimes quite senior, officials. Mr Carron had some strong 
things to say about these people in his well-balanced address, 
but the fact remains that the communists in the union are 
showing resilience. They have now made sure that the 
engineers shall be the pace-setter in wage demands this 
autumn. 


THE PARTIES 


Neck and Neck 


HE latest Gallup poll, confirming conclusions that have 


been drawn from by-elections, points to a dead heat 
between the Conservative and Labour parties. This has 
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rather subdued those Tory voices which were heard 
muttering with displeasure at the luncheon of the 1922 
Committee when Mr Macmillan offhandedly dismissed the 
notion of an early election. It is not much use arguing that 
you should cash your chips while you are ahead if you are 
not in fact ahead. 

The prospect for party politics without an immediate 
battle is one of competitive boredom. Both Government 
and Opposition have lost their “ edge.” Only the Liberals 
seem likely to gain from the postponement, since in many 
of the constituencies in which they are now intervening 
their organisation needs to be built up from scratch. Their 
strengthening should on balance help the Labour party— 
probably to a substantially greater extent than some recent 
analyses have suggested. 

Although the political scene somewhat resembles a 
Japanese wrestling match in which two enormously over- 
weight contenders lock with each other in ‘apparent im- 
mobility, there is not the same certainty that one or other 
of them will suddenly collapse. Both sides have shown them- 
selves skilled in spoiling tactics. Mr Macmillan’s peregrina- 
tions (although their main motive was-not political) have 
headed off the Labour party’s effort to make foreign policy 
a major political issue ; the Opposition, by making so much 
diversionary fuss about pensions, has gone some way to 
depriving a tax-cutting budget of its political glamour. And 
now both sides are on the defensive. The Government is 
hoping that, with a few more months’ grace, the idea that it 
is callous towards unemployment and towards Lancashire 
will have been softened by the falling unemployment figures 
which even Mr Gaitskell predicts, and by a smooth working 
out of the new plan for cotton. Mr Gaitskell is sufficiently 
worried by the Labour party’s negative reputation for grim 
austerity, loss-making nationalisation, love of the country’s 
enemies and support for trade unions which bully their 
members that he devoted a whole party political show on 
television to answering “ men-in-the-street” who made 
these complaints. 

From now on it will be every man to his. image. The 
chances of the Government stumbling or making itself more 
boring might seem to be the greater. But, if there are serious 
labour troubles or foolish strikes about boundary disputes, 
the Labour party’s mask could slip past recovery. 


EUROPE 


On the Burning Deck 


R MAUDLING’S speech to the Council .of Europe on 
Monday showed that the British government still 
pins its European policy on the idea of a free trade area. 
Once more he raised the familiar objections to British 
membership of the common market: Britain must preserve 
free entry for commonwealth raw materials ; it could not 
agree to a common European commercial policy towards 
the outside world. He added the debatable new point that 
the common market system could not be spread over the 
other OEEC countries without fundamentally changing the 
common market treaty. 

Perhaps Mr Maudling found some encouragement for his 
view in the motion passed by the assembly, calling on the 
governments to sign a “declaration of intent ” in favour of 
a European Economic Association and to resume negoti- 
ations on it. Such resolutions are agreeable, but they have 
been passed before without effect. The difficulty arises 
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The glass-enclosed promenade deck is an ideal setting for afternoon tea. 
Here, perfectly sheltered, yet within sight and sound of the sea, you will 
be served with delicious sandwiches and cakes. A game of table tennis is 
in progress further along the deck . . . table tennis while making full 
speed across the Atlantic! What a memorable experience the whole 
voyage is . . . what a welcome and invaluable breathing space if you 
are on business—and secretarial services are available if you need them. 


No matter whether you are travelling First, Cabin or Tourist Class, 
this is travel in a big way. 


Carefree comfort all the way 
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ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 
With the {100 Dollar Allowance, 
holidays in the United States and 
Canada are an exciting possibility. 
Ocean fares and all inland trans- 
portation in North America can be 
paid in sterling, leaving the dollar 
allowance intact. 


MOST CUNARD LINERS ARE FITTED 
WITH ANTI-ROLL STABILISERS 


Apply CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, g (Liverpool CENtral 9201): 15, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(WHtehall 7890): 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AVEaue 3010) or consult your local trave] agent—no one can serve you better. 
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when they have to be put into effect. The French repre- 
sentatives, in any case, did not support the motion. It 
would be a pity if such expressions of goodwill misled the 
government into imagining that there is still a possibility 
of going back and reviving the free trade area scheme, or 
if a mistaken assessment of the European situation caused 
it to be unprepared when an opportunity occurs for a more 
hopeful move. 


THE WEST INDIES 


Crisis Over? 


HE relaxed mood of Sir Grantley Adams, Prime 
Minister of the West Indian Federation, during his 
visit to London last week hardly suggested a man oppressed 
by a constitutional crisis. On the contrary, he left no doubt 
of his opinion that talk of Jamaica’s secession from the 
federation after a year of its life is simply a matter of 
electoral fisticuffs. within Jamaica; there Sir Alexander 
Bustamante is-hoping to wrest the island’s government from 
his cousin, Mr Manley, at the forthcoming general election. 
Nevertheless, it was .a painful federal matter—taxation— 
which caused Sir Alexander to start beating the anti-federal 
drum so successfully that Mr Manley found it necessary 
to join in with a blast on the anti-federal trumpet. Sir 
Grantley stated, quite rightly, that the West Indian govern- 
ment had the right to levy taxes retroactively to 1958, the 
date of its formation ; and this gave Sir Alexander his chance 
to-cry that Jamaica was not in any case getting value for its 
contribution (more than £800,000 a year) to federal funds. 
Sir Grantley evidently feels that if the Busta party should 
win in Jamaica, it would soon learn what good value for 
money Jamaica gets (including a university, a teaching 
hospital and soon an engineering college); and if Mr 
Manley’s party wins, as is likely, he will quickly remember 
his own pledge to support the federation. 

Nevertheless, the whole affair, even if it goes no further, 
reveals the inherent strains in the new West Indian political 
structure. The ten island:“ units” which compose it cling 
jealously to island rights; the federation, under Sir 
Grantley’s firm guidance, stands for the implementation of 
a full customs union and the removal of inter-island 
barriers to immigration—and it is also short of money. 
To make matters harder, Sir Grantley’s supporters in the 
federal legislature come mainly from the small islands that 
are beneficiaries of federation, while the opposition comes 
mainly from Trinidad and Jamaica. Sir Grantley has cer- 
tainly brought his problems up in London; and, since 
it is most important that federation - should succeed, 
the question should be asked what Britain can do to help. 
There are several possible ways of raising the authority of 
the federal government. One would be to enable it to 
raise money, perhaps by using the new procedure of 
Exchequer loans. Another would be a successful negotiation 
over British purchases of West Indian citrus fruit, which 
suffers (or so West Indians contend) from ruthless American 
dumping. Yet another would be to bring British Guiana 
into the federation—although the benefits it could confer 
would materialise only in the long run, since at present un- 
employment there is severe. Meanwhile, Trinidad and 
Jamaica are prospering—and it is the very fact that industries 
are developing and living standards rising that helps to turn 
them inwards on themselves. Sir Grantley must console 
himself that the first ten years of any federal state are the 
worst, 


~ 
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KENYA 


Planning a Conference 


NCOURAGED by the lead given by Mr Michael Blundell’s 
E New Kenya Group, and pressed by the alliance of 
African and Asian members, whose delegation is now in 
London, Mr Lennox-Boyd has wisely decided that there is 
now a basis for fresh discussions om Kenya’s future. He 
has agreed to call a round table conference, to make an out- 


.Side constitutional expert available, and has broadly defined 


the next move in Kenya as towards responsible self-govern- 
ment. This is far. short of the Africans’ demand for an 
“undiluted self-governing parliamentary democracy,” but 
they have accepted it as meeting to some extent their request 
for a definition of Kenya’s ultimate status ; they interpret 
the Colonial Secretary’s remarks as implying ultimate 
African rule and they have ended their boycott of the Kenya 
legislature. 

But they still stand by their full claims, which can hardly 
be conceded, since they would virtually give decisive power 
to African politicians in the interim period. Their 
immediate concern is to have the emergency regulations 
withdrawn so that they can develop a mass movement in 
Kenya. This tactical point might be conceded—but not 
without a parallel strengthening of the governor’s power to 
deal with disorders and keep hardcore Mau Mau out of 
circulation. The African leaders continue to demand Jomo 
Kenyatta’s releas€, buit perhaps rather because it sounds a 
good rallying slogan, than because they want him back. 
Nothing would seem more calculated to frustrate their plans 
to gain power quickly than Kenyatta’s return—if the official 
view that this would re-start the Kikuyu civil war is correct. 

Mr Michael Blundell’s arrival next week should make it 
possible to discuss’ possible dates for a conference (it cer- ' 
tainly ought to be held in London where the sort of double- 
shuffle usual in Kenya inter-racial political negotiations 
would not be possible under the glare of publicity). But 
it is idle to conceal that, vague as the proposals of the New 
Kenya Group are, there is a vast gap between what they 
offer and what Mr Odinga’s delegation is asking for even as 
a first step. Perhaps Mr. Blundell may be able to narrow 
the gap a little, and steal some tricks by appearing his usual 
earnestly reasonable self. 


OBSCENITY BILL 


One Up for Private Members 


IVE years’ work by private members, prodded and 
assisted by freebooting from the intellectuals’ lobby, 
was crowned with success on Friday last week. A deal 


_-between Mr Roy Jenkins, the resourceful pilot of the 


Obscene Publications bill, and the Home Secretary went 
through without a hitch. It was a simple swap, by which 
the requirement that al) prosecutions for publishing 
obscenities must be’ cleared with the Director of Public 
Prosecutions was dropped in return for the law officers’ 
agreement to a clause making expert witnesses for the 
defence admissible. The clause on expert witnesses was 
much the more important—especially after the Attorney- 
General revealed that every one of the asinine cases against 
reputable publishers since the war had been undertaken 
with the director’s consent. To safeguard the judges’ 
prerogatives, about which the law officers had previously 
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made so much fuss, the new clause provides that the experts 
“may ” be admitted in connection with the new defence 
that publication contributes to the public good by advancing 
the causes of literature and the arts ; but it is difficult to 
conceive of a judge refusing a reasonable application. 

The bill now goes to the Lords, where it will be under 
the impressive care of Lord Birkett, who as a defending 
counsel was once refused such permission. It is now 
different in many respects from the bill Mr Jenkins first 
introduced. There has been give and take on both sides. 
For instance, the provision for an author to intervene in a 
trial when he is not one of the defendants, which was one 
of the original bill’s principal features, was sensibly dropped 
during the committee stage; the author’s status would 
have been anomalous and the precedent from divorce pro- 
ceedings proved singularly unhappy. For the sake of 
progress, the bill’s promoters accepted the Home Office’s 
insistence on heavier penalties and greater police powers 
against straight pornography ; some of these provisions 
could perhaps do with closer scrutiny in the Lords. But the 
Solicitor-General’s attempt to broaden the definition of 
publication to cover giving and lending, playing and pro- 
jecting, was sensibly. rebuffed. 

The Government deserves some credit for taking its 
defeats in a rather better spirit than had been feared. But 
the congratulations for demonstrating that time spent by 
private members can be worthwhile are due to Mr Jenkins, 
to his principal Tory ally Lord Lambton, and to his legal 
right arm, Mr Niall MacDermot, the Victor of the North 
Lewisham by-election. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Dragon’s Breath 


HILE several thousand Tibetan refugees have now 
found sanctuary in India and Bhutan, India has also 
been receiving a flood of invective and accusation from 
_ Peking, where the National People’s Congress ended an 
eleven-day session on Tuesday with a resolution accusing 
“ certain Indian political figures ” of interfering in Chinese 
affairs. From the congress, in the Peking press, and at 
public meetings organised in various parts of China, wild 
abuse has been hurled at “ Indian expansionists.” Peking 
radio continues to claim that the Dalai Lama is being held 
under duress at Mussoorie. One congress speaker is re- 
ported to have addressed a warning to India that the Chinese 
“will never allow foul hogs to poke their snouts into our 
beautiful garden.” 

In the Indian parliament on Monday, Mr Nehru dwelt 
on the need for self-restraint under this offensive torrent, 
and rebutted the Chinese charges one by one with dignity 
and firmness. He pointed out that the Dalai Lama’s declara- 
tions at Tezpur and Mussoorie were the Dalai Lama’s 
own work, and that there was no question of the Dalai Lama 
being kept under duress either by India or by his own 
entourage ; Mr Nehru had talked with him for several hours 
alone except for one Indian interpreter. Mr Nehru described 
the Chinese talk about “ Indian expansionists ” as “ unbe- 
coming and entirely void of substance.” Equally unjusti- 
fied, he said, was the charge that Kalimpong had been a 
centre of the Tibetan rebellion, which he called “a major 
upheaval ” ; and, dealing with Peking’s claim that the revolt 
was the work of only a small upper-class group, he pointed 
out that even Chinese accounts of it conceded that it was 
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‘too large to be explained by anything but a “ strong feeling 


of nationalism.” 
Mr Nehru went on to warn Peking that neither military 


‘nor political methods would serve to deal with the kind of 


instinctive reaction their actions had evoked, not only in 
Tibet, but im India and other Asian countries, and to urge 
a reconciliation based on the carrying out of China’s own 
assurances about Tibetan autonomy. Unfortunately Peking, 
which has been announcing the final crushing of the Tibetan 
rebels almost every other day, shows little concern about 
the damage it is doing to its own relations with other Asian 
and African peoples. If the Indians continue to show their 
sympathy for Tibet and their contempt for Mao Tse-tung’s 
falsehoods, they will get even hotter blasts of the dragon’s 
breath down the backs of their necks. 


CHINA 





A Moscow Graduate 


HE meeting of the National People’s Congress on 

Monday was presented with, and duly approved, a 
significant reshuffle among China’s top people. Liv 
Shao-chi, on the second rung of the communist hierarchy, 
succeeded Mao Tse-tung as the chairman of the republic. 
Two new vice-chairmen were elected: Tung Pi-wu, Mao’s 
old friend and until recently the president of the supreme 
court (this post went to Hsieh Chueh-tsai, the former 
minister of interior), and Mrs Soong Ching-ling, Sun 
Yat-sen’s widow and Chiang Kai-shek’s sister-in-law. The 
aged Marshal Chu Teh, the founder of the Chinese com- 
munist army, became chairman of the congress after having 
resigned the vice-chairmanship of the republic ; in addition, 
the standing committee of the congress acquired eleven 
new members. 

The old guard of Chinese communism, and _ the 
triumvirate of Mao, Liu and Chou En-lai in particular, are 
still at the helm. Unlike their colleagues in Moscow, they 
found no difficulty in weathering the two comparatively 


mild purges in the past ; the present personal changes have 


taken place within the family. But Liu’s elevation to titular 
head of state may well mean that, having succeeded Mao 
as chairman, he will also eventually succeed him as party 
boss. Five years younger, he has a fair chance of surviving 
his friend at the very top ; nor does Liu’s new office place 
undue limitations on the extension of his power. As chair- 
man of the republic, he will be able to preside over the 
State Conference and the Council of National Defence, two 
of the highest policy-making organs of the state. 

Like Mao Tse-tung, Liu was born in Hunan province, 
the “ cradle of revolutionaries,” the son of a fairly well-to-do 
peasant family. The characters of the two men are in 
complete contrast. Mao’s creative, artistic temperament 
can often make men like him ; Liu’s calculating, bureaucratic 
mind and his subtle dogmatism have never been known to 
inspire more than respect. In their youth, they came to 
see Marxism not only as a method by which China could be 
made modern and strong, but also as an instrument of 
national revolt against foreign domination. Nevertheless, 
their paths soon diverged: while Mao was building China’s 
own brand of peasant communism in the nineteen-twenties 
and early thirties, Liu spread a more orthodox gospel among 
the people of the towns. At 25 he become vice-chairman 
of the communist trade union congress ; after the suppres 
sion of the urban communist movement, he left for party 
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schooling in Moscow. Yet as soon as the success of Mao’s 
communism became apparent, Liu wasted no time in giving 
it his loyalty. Liu Shao-chi has not, however, given unquali- 
fied support to two major policy-making mistakes of Mao. 
He was enthusiastic neither about the “ hundred flowers ” 
theory, nor about the imminence of the “leap into com- 
munism” ; herein may well lie his strength. 


ALGERIA 
The Oracle Speaks 


S the first anniversary of the successful coup of May 13th 
fs Npnescctn the mood in Algiers is not all for rejoicing. 
It is probably to relax tension that M. Laffont, the pro- 
Gaullist deputy for Oran, published on Thursday in his 


paper, L’Echo d’Oran, an interview granted to him by © 


General de Gaulle. In this interview the general expressed 
his astonishment that measures of clemency should cause 
concern in certain Algerian quarters. He reminded the 
ultras that last year’s fraternisation between French and 
Moslems was not of their doing, but was achieved under the 
banner of his name. And he also warned them that they 
had no chance of preserving Algeria as it had been “ in 
Daddy’s day.” 

Dissociating himself from the Algiers extremists, the 
general has also tried hard to steal their thunder. Asked 
why he refuses to pronounce the magic word “ integration,” 
he replied that the word does not count. Measures such 
as electing a single college, or the wider employment of 
Moslems in the administration, point in that direction. As 
to the other context of the word, meaning that Algeria is 
French, the general added briefly : “Is it useful to say it ? 
It is a fact.” 

General de Gaulle sounded satisfied with the state of 
military operations, though he admitted that no military 
victory can be lasting without a deep transformation of the 
country. His offer of the paix des braves still stands. The 
FLN (rebel) representatives, must, however, come to Paris. 
The general has refused to send an emissary to neutral terri- 
tory to talk with the FLN, because that would have been a 
form of recognition, He has also warned “ serious coun- 
tries ” that recognition of the FLN government would mean 
breaking off diplomatic relations with France. The coun- 
tries included the Soviet Union and India, but an exception 
was made for Arab states. Significantly, General de Gaulle 
considers that the FLN will now lean more heavily on com- 
munist countries (other than Russia) with whom France 
has no diplomatic ties. His interview is likely to annoy some 
Algiers extremists and appease the bulk of the settlers. It 
does not, however, give great hopes of an early negotiated 
solution. ‘ 


Unknown Refugees 


N the last two years there have been nearly as many 
I refugees from Algeria as there were from Hungary after 
the 1956 revolution. Unlike the Hungarians, the Algerian 
refugees have received almost no publicity and very little 
help. They have fled east and west ; there are now more 
than 100,000 in Tunisia, and some 80,000 in Morocco. As 
the French army tightened its control over the Tunisian 
frontier, the eastward flow died down ; but the numbers in 
Morocoo are increasing daily. About 85 per cent of the 
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refugees are women and children ; many of the men who 
might be expected to accompany them are fighting with 
the rebels. They are living in shacks that they built 
themselves and existing upon whatever the Red Cross, the 
Red Crescent and the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has managed to scrape together for them: 

There is absolutely no prospect of employment. Tunisia 
itself has a hefty unemployment problem and can afford 
nothing towards the maintenance of refugees, although it 
will provide free transport for stores and food given by 
others. The United Nations does not want to put them 
into camps for fear that they will become as settled a 
problem as, say, the Palestinian refugees. The immediate 
problem is how to feed them. The United States is helping 
out of its surplus food stocks, particularly with wheat, but 
there is urgent need for money in order to supplement and 
balance this diet. 

These are tar from the only victims of the war’ in 
Algeria. Many others (estimated by M. Delouvrier, General 
de Gaulle’s delegate-general in Algeria, as more than a 
million) have had to leave their homes but remain in the 
country and are being resettled permanently by the French 
army. At-present a fair number of these displaced people 
find work in building their own new villages ; but where 
will they find work when this comes to an end ? 


IRAQ 
Communists in the Cabinet? 


N the eve of May Day, the Iraqi Communists have sug- 
O gested firmly that the time has come for their party 
to move officially to the front of the stage. So far no 
avowed Communist is in the cabinet (although the minister 
of economics, Dr Kubba, is known to hold views very far 
to the left). Party political activity having been in almost 
total abeyance since the revolution, the Communists have 
concentrated—successfully—on work in professional bodies 
and front organisations and have not tried to operate as 
a party in political affairs. The only political organisation 
Officially recognised is the National Front. This state of 
affairs could not be expected to last. On Monday the news- 
paper of the National Democrats, Ath-Thawrah, flew a kite 
by suggesting that the time had come for the cabinet to be 
remodelled to include ministers specifically representing the 
three parties in good odour—Communists, Kurdish Demo- 
crats and themselves. Two days later the central bureau 
of the Communist party sent in its official demand for 
“representation in the government, side by side with 
representatives of the other loyal democratic parties and 
forces.” 

The cabinet at present consists of General Qasim, a 
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bunch of army officers, and a few civilians, some apparéntly 
non-party and some National Democrats. The way will be 
opened for new appointments when the development board 
(hitherto an autonomous administration) is replaced by five 
new ministries. This change, which has already been 
announced, overshadows Dr Kubba’s recent statement about 
the re-allocation of oil revenues. The board has been 
receiving 70 per cent of the royalties, the government keep- 
ing only 30 per cent ; in future they are going to be split 
fifty-fifty between investment and ordinary revenue. But 
when the board disappears, the spending of all the oil money 
will come under the direct control of government depart- 
ments. The appointments to the new ministries will be 
significant straws in the political wind, 


LONDON GOVERNMENT s 


Which Plan for London? 


HE interchanges between Sir Isaac Hayward and his 

Labour colleagues on the- London County Council and 
the members of the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in Greater London are a cynic’s delight. Every ball 
was blocked by Sir Isaac with the stolid obduracy of a born 
conservative. Could the LCC’s boundaries and functions 
be defended ? -No, not in theory—but they worked and any 
tampering would produce “ chaos.” Was the LCC not too 
small for some functions which concerned all London and 
unnecessarily big for others? The only reply was that other 
local authorities also objected to changes and any co-ordina- 
tion needed could be done by the Government. The LCC 
—admittedly in common with its neighbouring county 
councils—reckons that if it lies low nothing will be done. 

This reasoning is as feeble as it should prove futile, since 
it is clear that something drastic should be done about local 
government in London, and the only sensible question is 
which of two possible approaches to adopt. One approach 
(which was outlined in The Economist of December 13th) 
would accept the original conception which fathered the 
LCC and the metropolitan boroughs but bring it up to date. 
A single body for the whole of Greater London would be 
established to run certain key services with a series of 
enlarged boroughs to run the remainder. The other approach 
calls for a group of large well-balanced authorities able to 
provide almost all services, except a few metropolitan-wide 
ones, at a high level of efficiency. 

Right or wrong this latter view is worth examining. The 
undeniable efficiency of a big, powerful body like the LCC 
is a point in its favour ; but the LCC most emphatically is 
not a “balanced” unit; it is a claustrophobic political 
fortress based on the crumbling core of nineteenth-century 
London. If large authorities are needed, the only way to 
let air into this fortress is to combine the older, mostly 
poorer areas of inner London with the newer, richer suburbs 
beyond. Central London itself (an area roughly bounded 
by the main-line terminals) has traffic and other problems 
which call for—and on this plan would get—special treat- 
ment. It would then be possible to combine the surround- 
ing residential and industrial areas in the County of London 
with the corresponding segments of North and West 
Middlesex and of metropolitan Surrey, Kent and Essex to 
produce five or six large authorities of about a million and a 
half population each. The new councils would govern areas 
following the natural lines of communication and daily 
travel, as well as the lines of traditional loyalties (the Oval 
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would be back in Surrey and Lords in North Middlesex), 
All of them should have a healthier political balance than the 
LCC. Such a scheme would be opposed not only by the 
Labour bourbons at County Hall, but also by Tory diehards 
in the suburbs, but this is the kind of opposition which any 
worthwhile plan must outface. 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


Cambridge and Industry 


HE announcement that Cambridge University has 
T approved a proposal that the Faculty Board of 
Engineering shall introduce a one-year course and an 
examination in “the principles of industrial management ” 
will please all those who have been demanding that the 
universities should emulate America in taking management 
education seriously (but have hardly dared to hope that the 
ancient universities would set the pace). The experiment 
should be generally welcomed ; cautiously, though perhaps 
wisely, the university has stipulated for a trial period of 
five years, after which results will be evaluated. The 
Engineering Faculty have apparently satisfied themselves 
“ that there is a sufficient body of knowledge and that teach- 
ing can be of a sufficiently high standard to justify the 
introduction of teaching in management at a standard com- 
parable to a Tripos.” This is just what the arts and science 
faculties of most universities have so long doubted, despite 
the assurances of management experts, and the success of 
the Harvard Business School. 

The new course is to be restricted to those who take 
mathematics or science at the university ; evidently this is 
felt to be the proper foundation for a course on industrial 
management, There will be criticism from those who think 
an economics basis would be just as solid, since plenty of 
arts students (as well as accountants) go into management. 
The course has been deliberately designed, however, for 
young people who base themselves on science (especially 
those who take Part I in two years), since it stresses quanti- 
tative analysis and control. It adds the study of economics, 
industrial pyschology, economic history and law, to what 
is evidently hoped will be a mainly “ mind-training ” course 
in the mathematical approach to “ complex problems in the 
analysis of industrial activities.” Such a course should 
broaden the mind of the young scientist intending to go into 
industry ; and it is significant that Cambridge is fitting 
this course into the undergraduate stage, rather than (as 
academics have hitherto thought best) making it a post- 
graduate course, possibly for those already in industry. 

So far even postgraduate courses in this subject have 
found only a few sponsors among universities, though they 
are, in various forms, provided in most Colleges of Techno- 
logy. The Cambridge experiment may thus form the 
pattern for others. But the arts faculties will have to watch 
it carefully. If it is successful, will it prove that all training 
for management is best based on science? If so, arts 
subjects may lose still more good students to technology. 
Or will the arts faculties decide, in due course, that admini- 
stration, in the widest sense, ought to be perfectly com- 
patible with an arts degree (since classics was for long the 
basis of the higher civil service, banking and even com- 
merce) and therefore feel compelled to introduce some 
specific study of its “ principles ” in first degree syllabuses ? 
They will not be able to baulk this question if the “ Manage- 
ment Tripos” acquires cachet in the practical world. 
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NO. 3 HOW TO OPEN A FLOWER SHOW 


As everybody knows, there never was such an expert in flower-show-opening, such 
a perfectionist in this difficult art, as Lady Margaret Horley-Lampe. “A great pleasure 
to come amongst you once more” is of course the right way to begin: but it is not 
exactly what she says—it is the absolute rightness of her general Flower Show qualities. 
To begin with, as the daughter of a Duke but married to a Mr., her position is ideal, 
and her choice inevitable. It is true that in 1953 her sequence of sixteen consecutive 
appearances was incredibly broken in favour of Miss Daphne Dote, the film actress, 
from Ruislip: but fortunately this breach was healed by the resignation of that unsuitable 
Show Secretary, Charlie Wiggins. Lady Margaret knows exactly when to arrive, by 
which entrance, and across what reserved paddock, in her completely un-self-driven 
car. Flower Show colours, we observe from her, are strongly pale and emphatically 
matching. The accent is on the good grey of her suede gloves. Her coat, pale in a very 
slightly contrasted direction, is English summer weight—i.e. suitable for all purposes. 


“All of us who have the interests of the Flower Show at heart” is a good thing to 
say before a slight criticism: but Lady Margaret was so outstandingly suitable that 
nobody minded, or indeed noticed, if in her speech she wandered to the extent of 
mentioning her plan for a washing-up machine in the canteen of the kennel club. But 
the Complete Opener should know by instinct that it is Goatley, cashier of the little bank 
in the High Street, who is this year’s Secretary; she will remember that Miss Edelscote 
must be complimented, as she has been for the last twenty years, for producing the best 
Lauschia phipps-vaughanii, though it is faintly annoying that as always she slightly mis- 
pronounces Miss Edelscote’s name. She is delighted, once more, that the younger 
people are taking an interest in flowers; and though she somehow infers that flower 


shows in general are not subject to the petty differences of local politics, she makes 11 
fairly clear which politics these are. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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) Decaying Industries 


Sir—On page 308 of your issue of April 
25th you impiy that official industrial 
policy is to “encourage decaying indus- 
tries to take am~ unconscionable time 
| a-dying.” I should like to examine this 
more closely by sketching a thumbnail 
case-study of the policy in one area of 
s high unemployment. In South West 
Wales a major industrial transformation 
js taking place as revolutionary new 
labour-saving steel plants and plate mills 
come into production. The old-type 
steelworks and hand plate mills of the 
area have therefore become “decaying 
industries.” The Government in 1953 
appointed the ~Lloyd’ Committee ~ to 
advise on the problems likely to arise 
: from this threat. 
\ The main result of the. Lloyd 
Committee was a programme of roads 
, to improve communications between 
; South West Wales and the Midlands. 
/ In February, 1958, a team of four 
experts was again sent to the area. It 
reported that the industrial transforma- 
tion was so complete that there was little 
chance of any of the old-style plate mills 
surviving and that most of the old-style 
steelworks would also be likely to be 
put out of business -by the new plants. 
Though ‘unemployment would result 
‘as the new .plants employ far fewer 
men), the -1958. Committee did not 
recommend, any more than did the 
Lloyd: Committee of 1953, that the 
Government should try to keep the older 
plants going. .On- June 12, 1958, the 
Government accordingly accepted the 
establishment of new industries as 
quicklv as vossible in West South Wales 
as their policy. 

The policy of attracting new industries 
seems to be succeeding. A new engineer- 
ing workshop being built by the Govern- 
ment for the Pressed Steel Company 
near Swansea will eventually provide 
4,000 jobs. Other projects have started 
at Gorseinon, Pontardulais, Llanelly and 
elsewhere. Altogether, it has been esti- 
mated in Parliament that new industrial 
projects approved will provide some 
10,000 new jobs. 

My conclusions from this case-study 
are: (i) While your statement that the 
Government always protects dying 
industries and towns may be sustainable, 
the suggestion that it does so by encour- 
aging dying industries to take an un- 
conscionable time a-dying is not. (ii) A 
decidedly realistic policy of building new 
roads and bringing in alternative indus- 
tries has been followed in this area. (iii) 
The success of this policy casts doubt on 
your statement that the policy of trying 
to move work across country to the 
workers is not succeeding—at least as 
a generalisation.—Yours faithfully, 

Gerorrrey D. M. Brock 


al 


London, N.W.1 
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resale price maintenance in. food retail- 
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Statistical Summary 
of the Mineral 
Industry, 1952-1957 


The most complete reference book 
of its type, this annual volume of 
statistical tables contains compre- 
hensive details of -the production, 
exports and imports of all important 
commercial minerals and metals 
used throughout the world. 


27s. 6d. (post 10d.) 







Resale Price Maintenance 


Sm—Your article on the Restrictive 
Practices Court in your issue of April 
25th states that “supermarkets have 
been the chief agents ” in the decline of 


ing. This argument is surely untenable. 
To suggest in this way that a‘mere 200 
supermarkets out of some -150,000 
grocery outlets can have been “ the chief 
agents”. is to place supermarkets 
in a totally misleading perspective, how- 
ever important they may be eventually. 
Admittedly, self-service shops as a 
whole have often led the way in: price 
cutting, but these only account for about 
4 per cent of grocery shops today, even 
though.they are taking a relatively bigger 
proportion of total grocery turnover. 
The true picture, surely, is that the 
lead in price cutting has been givén by 
certain of the multiples, most of whose 
branches are even today run on conven- 
tional 


United Kingdom 
Balance of Payments 
1946-1957 


Statistical tables presenting a sum- 
mary of the complete range of the 
United Kingdom’s transactions with 
other countries; classified by type of 
transaction and area. 10s. (post 7d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


counter service lines.—Yours -sell 
faithfully, K. C. SHARD or through any bookseller 
Amersham 


Renewal of Passports 


Sir—I am not impressed by your 
apologia on behalf of the Foreign Office 
in respect of the outrageous I00 per cent 
increase in the charge for the renewal 
of passports. There is'no more valid 
reason why the salaries and expenses of 
overseas. Officials responsible for the 
issue occasionally of United Kingdom 
passports in other countries should be 
borne solely’ by the holders of British 
passports than that the salaries and ex- 
penses of ambassadors should be the 
financial responsibility solely of those 
holding passports. 

I would also emphasise that far from 
the Foreign Office being a reluctant 
victim of a need to issue passports, on 
more than one occasion in the life of the 
present Government has it declined the 
suggestion of foreign governments that 
passport formalities should be waived. 
Hansard records that. the British 
Government’s view is that passports are 
very useful and that it has no intention 
of abandoning their use. 


Finally I would suggest that if the 
renewal of passports represents any 
appreciable expense, the logical action is 
to abolish such a renewals practice. 
There is. nothing sacrosanct about five 
years representing the initial life of a 
passport, and by a figurative stroke of 
the pen the period could be extended 
to ten years—relieving the Foreign Office 
of all the work associated with a renewal 
after five years and relieving the pass- 
port holder of a quite unnecessary and 
meaningless irritation and expense.— 
Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham 











The British 
Budgetary System 
SIR. HERBERT BRITTAIN 25s. 


_ “Will undoubtedly be accepted in both 
the academic and the official worlds 
as a standard textbook.”—The Times 


















Forty Years . 


of Foreign Trade 
P, LAMARTINE YATES 
The first detailed analysis of the whole 


of world trade in 1913 and in 1953, and 
of changes between those dates. 
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The Keynesian Theory of 


Economic Development 
KENNETH K. KURIHARA 21s. 


Clarifies the technical possibilities and 
limitations of economic growth in 
underdeveloped countries. 
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Friend of Britain 


Nuri es-Said 
By Lord Birdwood. 
Cassell. 306 pages. 30s. 


_ Iraqi revolution happened on 
July 14th, and the Bastille chosen 
for storming was the British Embassy. 
Of the many messages that can be read 
into the humorous and resourceful face 
of Nuri Pasha that looks out from the 
dustcover of this book, the most 
important is that he lived believing in 
Iraq’s alliance with Britain, and died for 
his convictions. It is suitable, therefore, 
that the first full length biography of him 
should appear in London. The pity is 
that, though a most affectionate book, it 
is not a penetrating one. 

It gives a fairly full narrative of the 
main events through which Nuri lived, 
and from this emerges, piecemeal, a 
picture of his many virtues—that he was 
a wonderful companion (best illustrated 
by a splendid campaigning photograph 
dated 1917); a skilled negotiator; a 
good judge of the importance of con- 
tinuity in government and administra- 
tion, and ready to be ruthless in the 
interests of holding his country steady 
in a crisis. But much greater service 
would have been done to his memory if, 
instead of devoting so much space to the 
battles that are in Lawrence and the 
cabinet shuffles that are in Longrigg, 
Lord Birdwood had amassed in whole 
chapters the evidence on Nuri’s personal 
contributions towards the attainment of 
Arab goals, including that in Palestine. 
These were substantial, particularly in 
the fields of Arab unity and of the 
economic development of Iraq. At 
present, such subjects are taboo there ; 
all the more reason why they should be 
elaborated elsewhere. 

The chief drawback of a superficial 
book is its judgment of every scene from 
the angle of a Pall Mall club, and not 
of the Arab world which Nuri had to 
handle in order to get along. Often, 
what Lord Birdwood finds so right with 
him is just what Arab nationalists found 
so wrong. Take, for instance, the 
Baghdad Pact, which started with 
Turkey: 

A long road lay behind, stretching back 
to the days when a young Iraqi officér 
had in bitterness renounced his Ottoman 
loyalties, and it was a satisfying and 
happy fulfilment at the end of the journey 
which the chief architect of the new and 
firm friendship could now enjoy. 

A basic fact, essential to an understand- 
ing of Nuri’s life, work and death, is that 
the Arab world was nationalist within 
an Arab orbit, and radical, and craving 
for self confidence and so for expunging 
every vestige of former imperialisms, 
long before not only the Iraqi but also 
the. Egyptian revolution. Nasser cap- 





tured it because he catered for and 
advanced these ambitions. He stood for 
unity, and social betterment, and against 
Israel, and against British and Turkish 
connections. Nuri stood for the first 
three but not the fourth, and the Arabs 
wanted the whole loaf. When he signed 
up with Turkey without first squaring 
Egypt, he lost ground on the first count, 
and when his friends the British fought 
alongside Israel in 1956, his case as an 
anti-Zionist champion was likewise 
wrecked. 

Lord Birdwood, who admires Nuri 
and abominates Nasser, is not prepared 
to give space to these facts. He therefore 
attributes far too much of their respec- 
tive fortunes to Egyptian skill in radio 
propaganda, and Iraqi neglect of it. 
Admittedly the one was good and the 
other poor, but to argue that “ history in 
the Middle East would have followed a 
different course had Nuri exploited the 
spoken word ” is to ignore the important 
fact that propaganda, to be successful, 
depends not only on technique but also 
on having something acceptable to say. 

Rightly, Lord Birdwood lays con- 
siderable emphasis on the consistency 
with which Nuri fought communism. 
Wrongly, President Nasser is equated 
with this, and the Syrian leaders’ rush 
into his arms to evade it is described as 
a push of their country “down the 
slippery slope.” There was plenty of 
evidence the other way when Lord 
Birdwood was writing his last chapters ; 
there is still more today. So much so 
that Nuri, if he could send his friends 
a message from his Valhalla, would no 
doubt exercise his proverbial talent for 
moving with the times, and advise 
clubbing up with President Nasser in 
order to baulk Khrushchev. If he and 
his London friends had thought so a 
year ago, he might be alive today. 


Not to be Repeated 


Economic Elements in the Pax 
Britannica: Studies in British Foreign 
Trade in the Nineteenth Century. 

By Albert H. Imlah. 

Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 224 pages. 48s. 


Ce the past two decades economists 
and economic historians have drawn 
much closer together, as both have 
addressed themselves to the conditions 
of economic growth. The nineteenth 
century has had to be provided with 
a quantified framework, in order that we 
may see how the chief elements of the 
economy altered and were historically 
related to one another. Britain has pro- 
vided the best opportunity for such 
inquiries ; Mr Imlah is one of the most 
successful scholars in the field. 
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For twenty years he has been investi- 
gating the statistical background of 
British foreign trade. His immense 
labours have produced no unreadable 
compilation, but, by a model of statis- 
tical skill, they issue in a thing of 
elegance. The anatomy of British trade 
has been given a structure in a beautiful, 
and probably definitive, way. The general 
historian has, until recently, tended to 
use economic references as descriptive 
garnishings to his tale—partly because 
the parts were unmeasured and un- 
assimilated to one another. With Mr 
Imlah’s earlier work now amplified in 
this form, this wil] no longer do. 


Mr Imlah reasserts the nineteenth 
century view of the role of the statesman. 
It is also the eighteenth century view: 
that man, by taking thought about his 
condition, can control it. Thus we see 
Huskisson, Peel, Gladstone, and the 
other great exponents of free trading 
intercourse choosing for their country 
the right path, and thus contributing the 
most important element of its growth. 
This emphasis is a useful corrective to 
a generation that sees expanding output 
as the product of science and invention, 
elements having a life of their own, 
capable of dragging all else with them, 
irresistibly urging society into ever new 
forms. 

But perhaps there might have been 
more explicit emphasis upon the histori- 
cal uniqueness of the Pax Britannica. 
The more closely we look at it, the more 
peculiar it becomes. Britain, in the three 
generations or so after the mid- 
eighteenth century, was able quietly to 
generate within itself the- conditions 
making it possible for the country to 
dazzle the world with its industry. This 
could happen because of the inadequacy 
of international communications, and the 
great lags in the response of other coun- 
tries. So great was Britain’s lead, and 
so divided were the other great states by 
national rivalries, that it could play upon 
the Concert of Europe and maintain an 
equipoise. Yet, great though British 
power might be, it was not of such an 
order that Britain could aim at domi- 
nance in its own right. Other powers 
were neither greatly affronted nor 
frightened as they accepted the verdicts 
produced by Britain’s adroitness, and 
might even be grateful. It was within 
this situation that British statesmanship 
enjoyed that rarest of opportunities—it 
could be fully effective in the promotion 
both of peace and the national interest. 

Yet Britain’s position was self-liquidat- 
ing. As the condition of its enormous 
prosperity from the fifties to the seven- 
ties it had to help to build up the econo- 
mies of its rivals. Moreover, as science 
played an increasing part, the advantages 
in production which Britain had enjoyed 
became universal. A second age of peace 
and prosperity, based upon a general 
attempt to overtake a leading, but not 
dominating, country, which is also the 
keeper of the peace, with the leader help- 
ing to provide the means of its own 
supercession, is out of the question. 


The publishers tell us that “the cur- 
rent importance of the British experience 
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in the nineteenth century lies in the simi- 
larity of the position of the United States 
now and the Britain of that period.” This 
sort of claim can be dangerous. ._The 
soundness of a liberal trading policy 
must be demonstrated in contemporary 
terms rather than by implied historical 
analogy. But American statesmen will 
find. Mr Imlah’s book a _ revealing 
treatment of an aspect of the situation 
out of which the present has emerged, 
and a model of economic inquiry. 


Human Dynamo 


Fear God and Dread Nought. The 
correspondence of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, Vol. III. 


Edited by Arthur J. Marder. 
Cape. 661 pages. 50s. 


wm the appearance of this bulky 
volume Professor Marder completes 
the task to which he set his hand some 
ten years ago. The earlier parts, which 
cover Fisher’s return to the Admiralty 
in October, 1914, at the age of 74, his 
seven months as First Sea Lord, his 
quarrel with Mr Churchill and his 
typically dramatic resignation in May, 
1915, are as interesting as anything in 


the first two volumes; but the second’ 


half of the book, where we see a restless 
and discomfited human dynamo whirring 
uselessly in a position stripped of all 
power and responsibility on the Board 
of Research and Inventions, comes as 
an anti-climax. Fisher was never dull in 
his letters, but he was often extremely 
repetitive ; and Professor Marder could 
have spared his readers a good deal of 
tedium by cutting some of the many 
variations on the same themes. But one 
would not have missed the correspon- 
dence with the Dean of Wells (beginning 
“Dear Mr Dean. I’m Lord Fisher”) 
about “unravelling ancient renderings 
of the Holy Word” in the various ver- 
sions of the Bible and Prayer Book. 

By 1914 the period of Fisher’s greatest 
reforms was long past, and although his 
return to the Admiralty applied a much- 
needed stimulus to a conservative depart- 
ment—very much as Mr Churchill was 
to do in 1939—his prescriptions were in 
general merely extensions of what he 
had achieved a decade earlier: more 
speed and bigger guns. But he never lost 
his faith in the submarine, and he had 
the vision to understand the immense 
possibilities opened up by naval aviation. 
Had he remained First Sea Lord until 
1918, it is surely inconceivable that the 
Admiralty would have surrendered con- 
trol over the air arm—only to have to 
wage a twenty-year fight to regain it. 
As a strategist Fisher had flashes of 
genius, such as rushing out the Invincible 
and Inflexible to the Falkland Islands 
just in time to catch von Spee’s 
squadron ; and he certainly appreciated 
the benefits to be derived from exploit- 
Ing sea power to carry out combined 
operations. In fact his: vision of 
“amphibious hippopotami crawling up 
the beaches ” was to be very precisely 
fulfilled in 1943-45 ; and it is now gener- 
ally accepted that, as he so often 
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emphasised, we could and should have 
made far more imaginative use of our 
superiority at sea in the earlier war. 
Hankey, in a thoughtful retrospective 
letter written in February, 1918, cer- 
tainly expressed such a_view. 

There is not very much new here 
about the distasteful intrigues and 
clashes of 1915. The most interesting 
revelation 1s that ether George Lambert, 
the Civil Lord, acted without authority 
in promising Fisher a Cabinet seat if 
he would accept Churchill’s return, or 
Fisher himself exaggerated the proposal 
made to him ; but it seems inconceivable 
that Asquith, after reading the out- 
rageous letter in which Fisher stated his 
“ conditions ” for remaining, would ever 
have accepted him in his Cabinet. Had 
the Admiral not sent that letter (and he 
very soon realised what a colossal blunder 
he had committed) it seems likely that 
he would have succeeded in getting rid 
of Churchill while retaining his own 
position. But from the country’s point 
of view the consignment of them both 
to the wilderness must surely have been 
the worst possible solution. 

Undoubtedly Fisher and Churchill 
had much in common—enjoyment of 
power and responsibility, restless energy, 
great popular appeal, and the vision of 
true genius; and in their hearts each 
held the other in deep respect. Perhaps 
their characters, qualities and faults 
were too alike for them ever to work 
together smoothly; but over Fisher’s 
attitude to the Gallipoli campaign—in 
Churchill’s words, “trying to spite this 
operation by sidewinds . . . when you 
have accepted it in principle” (and 
Fisher had, albeit unwillingly, accepted 
the purely naval attempt to force the 
Dardanelles)—it is hard not to feel that 
Churchill had the greater share of the 
right on his side, and showed surprising 
forbearance towards his difficult col- 
league. 

Fisher’s farsighted prognostications 
often proved extraordinarily accurate, 
and Lord Esher did not exaggerate 
when, in July, 1918, he told him that 
“the prophets were not in it with you.” 
Long before 1914 the Admiral had fore- 
told that the Germans would wage 
unrestricted war on merchant shipping ; 
yet, like so many other naval men, he 
failed to see that the only strategy that 
could counter such a measure was that 
of convoy and escort. Much of what his 
vision revealed to him—for instance “ the 
war of young men and small vessels,” 
“the swarm of aircraft in the heavens 
carrying inconceivable cargoes of men 
and bombs ” and the employment of the 
Army as “ 3 projectile fired by the Navv ” 
at the point least expected by the enemv 
—was not completely fulfilled until a 
quarter of a century later; and, as he 
himself said, to be only 25 per cent 
ahead of one’s time resulted in being 
regarded as a lunatic. 

What is the final judgment of history 
on this highly original and flamboyant 
man? Professor Marder calls him “a 
great naval administrator, as well as a 
great Englishman, and a fascinating 
person ”—which is certainly no over- 
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statement. He will surely never be for- 
gotten,.and his true monument is the 
great fleet which, in spite of some 
uncertain fumblings and occasional major 
error, controlled the seas from 1914- 
1918 and destroyed Germany’s first bid 
for world power. Professor Marder’s 
excellently edited and annotated volumes 
will form a lasting contribution to the 
history of the period. 


Under Which King? 


The Profession of Government 
By Brian Chapman. 
Allen and Unwin. 352 pages. 28s. 


The Spirit of British 
Administration 


By C. H. Sisson. 
Faber. 162 pages. 218. ; 


wo excellent books have emerged 

simultaneously from the University 
of Manchester. They are. oil and 
vinegar: wholly different in almost every 
respect, but the better for being taken 
together. Mr Chapman is a lecturer at 
the university who, after ten years’ re- 
search, has produced an extraordinarily 
thorough analysis of the workings of the 
civil service in the main countries of 
western Europe, excluding this country, 
to which he deals only glancing blows. 
Mr Sisson is a career civil servant who 
used a research fellowship to look more 
cursorily at his opposite numbers in 
some of the same countries and to relate 
what he saw there to his experience at 
home, which is his main _ subject. 
Neither, unfortunately, draws on the 
United States. Mr Chapman. is 
methodical and academic ; Mr Sisson is 
witty, unfair and discursive. Both books 
are well written and worth reading. Mr 
Sisson, as a professional, knows exactly 
what administration is about, and his 
natural history of the higher civil service 
cannot be bettered. Mr Chapman is a 
skilled observer of exotic plants, but not 
so reliable as a naturalist in this country. 
His comments on the relations between 
politics and administration are not much 
like real life; he attributes to the civil 
service more importance than it has; 
and, by looking too much at the for- 
malities, he appears to underestimate the 
strength of parliamentary control. 

The two authors are most interesting 
where they overlap, on the fundamental 
question whether the executive is best; 
controlled, as in Britain, by political 
methods backed by the ordinary courts, 
or, as in most parts of the continent, by 
the army of administrative law. 
Chapman is all for law and. despises 
political control; Mr Sisson feels the 
other way round. Each author is most 
reliable when dealing with the merits 
of his favourite, and least when putting 
up Aunt Sallies, as both do, though Mr 
Chapman is more discreet. One some- 
times wonders whether the two men are 
in the same world—witness the follow- 
ing passages Mr Chapman hits hard in 
a footnote on the Austrian Administra- 
tive Procedure Act: 

. the former Anglo-Saxon tendency 
to snigger at these precautions has dis- 
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BRITAIN AND THE 
ARABS 


A Study of fifty years, 1908 to 1958 


“An excellent book, written with modesty 
and fair-mindedness . . . objective, un- 
biased, and illuminating.” stR HAROLD 
NICOLSON, Observer. 
“The pondered wisdom of nearly 40 years’ 
experience.” Daily Telegraph. 

With over 30 maps, 30s. net 


W. S. Chalmers 
FULL CYCLE 


The biography of 
Admiral Sir Bertram Home Ramsay 
“The architect of the Dunkirk evacua- 
tion and the naval assault on Normandy. 
Candid, exciting, striking biography of a 
dedicated sailor.” Books and Bookmen 
Illus. 30s. net 








Edward Hunter 
THE PAST PRESENT 


An account of life in Afghanistan today. 
“A blistering indictment of Communist 
guile and Afghan despotism . . . lays bare 
some startling reasons for recent Com- 
munist propaganda successes.” GEORGE 
EVANS, Daily Telegraph. 18s. net 





Bernt Balchen 


COME NORTH WITH 
ME 


“His story, graphically told, summarizes 
the advance flying has made in regions 
which have opposed the worst obstacles 
to human exploration.” The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
“An anthology of adventure .. . A first- 
class life story.” - Yorkshire Post. 

Illus. 21s, net 





RUSSIA EXPLORED 
John Brown 


An Englishman who lived in Moscow 
and Leningrad twenty years ago, now 
rediscovers Russia as it is today. “An 
extremely interesting book showing 
Russian society in transition.”” DESMOND 
DONNELLY, Daily Telegraph. 16s. net 
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appeared. Their utility would probably 
only be questioned by the narrow, self- 
righteous lower-grade official. 


Mr Sisson, after a good many sniggers 
at this same law, concludes as follows: 


It would not be a gain to exchange an 
administration sensitive to the rough tests 
of common sense and public opinion for 
one obsessed with anxiety about proce- 
dural points and the sort of figure it 
would cut before the judges of an 
administrative court. 


- The answer, of course, is that the two 
men are not in the same world. One is 
in England, and proud of it ; the other’s 
spiritual home is (in this context) on the 
continent. Civil services and adminis- 
trations cannot be treated in vacuo. 
They are moulded to fit national his- 
tories, prejudices, problems and con- 
stitutions ; and, above all, to fit the needs 
and powers of ministers in each country. 
The fact that the Conseil d’Etat fits the 
needs of France is no reason, by itself, 
for introducing it into Britain. One 
thing is certain: one must choose be- 
tween strong legal control and strong 
political control—the one inhibits the 
other. Which one prefers is mostly a 
question of taste and upbringing. 


A Great Translation 
The Romance of the Rubaiyat 
By A. J. Arberry. 

Allen and Unwin. 244 pages. 25s. 


HIS is the centenary of the first 

edition of the Rubaiyat, which fell 
flat from the printer’s hands; It was 
published anonymously, failed to gain a 
single review, and was remaindered for 
one penny. A wise passer-by bought it, 
was entranced, bought more copies and 
distributed it to his friends, with such 
instant effect that Quaritch marked the 
price up to twopence; and from that 
moment it went steadily on to its posi- 
tion as a classic of the language. It 
passed through am era of over-excite- 
ment and limp bindings, but survived it; 
and by now its place in our literature 
seems secure. 

Professor Arberry has published a 
facsimile of the first edition, with a 
learned and very readable account of 
how it came into existence. Everything 
is there: the originals, in Persian (atin 
characters) and in literal translation ; full 
notes on provenance ; collation with the 
second and third editions (but not of 
those stanzas which were added after the 
first); correspondence and narrative. 
Less learned readers need not be 
alarmed by the Persian text: everything 
is explained in English. As one might 
expect, Fitzgerald emerges a good deal 
more clearly than Omar. He never 
claimed to have made a literal transla- 
tion; he adapted and arranged separate 
tetrastichs so aS to make a more or less 
continuous whole. Professor Arberry 
explains how freely he used his original. 
Where it was obscure or inadequate, he 
stitched two stanzas together, or added 
pieces of his own. His style is more 
strikingly oriental than that of the 
original. In his own words, there is 
“ something lost, I doubt, of Omar’s sim- 
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plicity, which is so much a virtue in 
him ”; but on balance more is gained. 

Fitzgerald’s knowledge of Persian was 
not perfect, nor was his text; but he 
was never careless. He worked hard and 
continuously at Omar, corresponding at 
enormous length about his difficulties 
with a friend in Calcutta, who had taught 
him Persian and given him his texts. 
Some things escaped him to the end; 
but even his mistakes were fruitful. The 
splendid last words of “ Man’s forgive- 
ness give—and take ! ” are a happy mis- 
translation ; and so is “The memory otf 
this impertinence.” When in doubt, in 
translation or selection, Fitzgerald 
leaned towards the more sceptical alter- 
native. 

One of the oddities which Professor 
Arberry reveals is Fitzgerald’s first trans- 
lation, which was into monk-latin verse. 
This version, which has considerable 
charm, was fragmentary, but strongly 
influenced the later English translation. 

Professor Arberry’s book is a charming 
tribute to a charming work. 


Organised Fiction 

The Novels of George Eliot. 
By Barbara Mardy. 

Athlone Press. 242 pages. 25s. 


7. Alexander Main compiled the 
“Wise, Witty and Tender Sayings 
of George Eliot” he was promoting, 
without much intending it, that view of 
her work later codified by Henry James 
in his judgment of “ Middlemarch” as 
“a treasure-house of detail, but an indif- 
ferent whole.” The novels are thought 
of as loosely conceived, rambling and 
proliferating affairs, undistinguished in 
point. of formal organisation, but em- 
bracing so much that is dispersedly per- 
ceptive or sagacious or amusing as to 
render their lack of the higher structural 
qualities of fiction somewhat less dis- 
abling than it would otherwise be. 

Mrs Hardy is concerned to indict this 
as am inadequate view of George Eliot’s 
art. “Complicated artifice” lies every- 
where beneath the surface of the novels, 
and what diverts our attention from it 
is the “ quiet normality ” of the novelist’s 
world. There is nothing naive or uncon- 
sidered in her manner of telling a story. 
On the contrary her work “is usually 
as complex and as subtle as the com- 
position of Henry James or Proust or 
Joyce.” When we fail to notice this we 
do so for the same reason that induces 
a similar unawareness of answering fea- 
tures in the art of a painter like Rem- 
brandt. So realistic and compelling a 
representation of human feeling and ex- 
perience is spread before us that we 
never think to isolate the underlying 
structural principles. It is in non- 
representational painting that composi- 
tional features obtrude themselves ; it is 
in fiction like Joyce’s or Virginia Woolf's, 
where there is “a disruption of the 
realistic surface of language, character 
and chronology,” that pattern inclines to 
become prominent. Close reading, how- 
ever, reveals that a formal organisation 
of characters is an essential part of 
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George Eliot’s art, and that from novel 
to novel she tends to repeat with 
variations the same essential devices of 
similarity, contrast and balance. Image 
and metaphor, too, are regularly so em- 
ployed as to have formal and structural 
significance. But it is all done unobtru- 
sively. “Her images echo much more 
quietly than the underlined repetitions 
and cross-references of the imagery in 
The Golden Bowl.” 

Mrs Hardy is an intent listener in the 
muted world she has chosen to explore. 
There are some occasions upon which 
we are tempted to feel that the only 
sound objectively present is the rather 
dry rustle of her own progress. Never- 
theless we finish her book with a new 
realisation that George Eliot took as 
seriously as she took most things the 
development of prose fiction in some of 
its more strictly zsthetic aspects. 


Change in Latin America. 


Political Change in Latin America: 
The Emergence of the Middle Sectors 


By John J. Johnson. ; 
Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 272 pages. 40s. 


The Bolivian National Revolution 


By Robert J. Aiexander. 
Rutgers University Press. 
$7.50. 


Por JOHNSON traces the econo- 
mic and political development of 
five Latin American republics (Uruguay, 
Chile, Argentina, Mexico and Brazil) and 
indicates the part played there by the 
urban middle-classes, whose influence 
has naturally increased with the growth 
of the towns and of industry. The author 
is a pioneer in this subject. His task is 
complicated by the fact that until now 
the middle-classes in most of these 
countries have lacked the capacity to act 
independently as a political unit and 
therefore have sought support wherever 
they could find it. Thus in Argentina 
the middle-class caudillos Irigoyen and 
Peron relied on working-class backing, 
and their efforts to satisfy the workers 
make it difficult to detect a specifically 
middle-class orientation in their policies. 
While the economic and educational 
status of the urban workers has been 
raised, their pretensions have grown—to 
the embarrassment of middle-class em- 
ployers and politicians, When political 
co-operation between the two classes 
began, 
a considerable share of machine industry 
was in foreign hands. Foreigners also had 
important holdings in commerce and par- 
ticularly im transportation and foreign 
trade. Consequently, the foreigner and 
the foreign-domiciled company were 
made to bear directly a large proportion 
- of the original financial burdens of 
increased wages and other benefits that 
were awarded to the working elements. 
During the last two decades, however, 
the trend has been for commerce and 
industry to become domestically con- 
trolled. Domestic capitalists, as a result, 
have been called upon to carry an 
mented share of the costs of wage gai 
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and other benefits to labour. As the 
pressure upon them grows, they increas- 
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ingly insist that the public uires 

that the concern should eed 

production rather than on equalitarian 
tistribution. 

Although uncertain whether the Latin 
American middle-classes can occupy a 
dominant position without working-class 
support, Professor Johnson considers that 
they may now be strong enough to act at 
least as “ stabilisers and harmonisers ” in 
countries where political compromise 
hitherto has been virtually unknown. 

Professor Johnson does not deal with 
Bolivia, and “The Bolivian National 
Revolution ” by another American writer 
shows that the social and economic 
revolution that began in that country in 
1952 cannot be fitted into any general 
picture of Latin American middle-class 
development. Two of the leading insti- 
gators of the revolution (Victor Paz 
Estenssoro and Hernan Siles) were 
middle-class - intellectuals; but their 
principal aim was “to integrate the 
largely Indian peasant masses into the 
life of the nation, through giving them 
land and education and making them 
full-fledged citizens.” Mr Alexander 
traces with sympathy the course of Dr 
Paz Estenssoro’s presidency—providing 
long quotations from speeches and inter- 
views—and he justifies the harsh manner 
in which the opponents of the regime 
Were treated. “The opposition,” he 
reminds the reader, “has never aban- 
doned its belief that the [revolutionary] 
government can and should be over- 
thrown by force.” Dr Paz, the outstand- 
ing revolutionary figure of modern South 
America, is now Bolivia’s Ambassador in 
London. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THe Jacosire MoveMENT. By Charles 
Petrie. Third edition. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 499 pages. 35s. 


Sir Charles Petrie is the most persistent 
inacious of our latter-day Jacobite 
historians. Time has wrought upon his 
thesis but not his loyalty. His third edition, 
“ completely rewritten,” still finds him con- 
vinced of the practicability of a rightful and 
natural restoration of James III and VIII 
to the very hour Lord George Murray 
turned back from Derby in December, 1745. 
This edition contains’ new material from 
Spanish and Irish sources. It also recog- 
nises in its bibliography, if not markedly 
in its text, the work of recent writers like 
Sir James Fergusson, who have contributed 
to our knowledge of why the cause suc- 
cumbed. Such Whiggery is not, of course, 
for Sir Charles. 


INTERBANK Deposits: The purpose and 
effects of domestic balances, 1934-54. By 
Katherine Finney. Columbia University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
129 pages. 32s 


This is a description of the key element 
in the working of correspondent banking 
in the United States. 


RICARDIAN Economics. By Mark Blaug. 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 270 pages. 40s. 


This is a work for specialists in the history 
of theory. It is also a regrettable instance 
of duplicated effort ; for it overlaps consid- 
erably with Mr Oswald St Clair’s excel- 
lent “Key to Ricardo,” published [Iittle 
more than a twelvemonth ago. It devotes 
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much more attention, however, to Ricardo’s 
disciples and critics and in general to the 
fortunes of the Ricardian structure after its 
architect’s lifetime. It is partly, in fact, an 
attempt to throw light on an ever-vexed 
question: why do certain doctrines, visibly 
(to hindsight) as full of holes as many of 
their contemporary rivals, sweep those rivals 
away and establish themselves as dogmatic 
certitudes ? But Dr Blaug is too cautious 
a scholar to venture a definite answer. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 
AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By Oskar Morgen- 
stern. Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 591 pages. 96s. 


_ Professor Morgenstern has a good sub- 
ject—the interaction in practice of financial 
markets in leading countries in the days of 
the gold standard. He assembles a mass of 
information about short term’ money rates, 
exchange rates and movements on stock 
markets ; and he shows that in many cases, 
in face of traditional theory of the unifying 
impact of the gold standard, there were 
marked divergences in different centres. The 
book has the bulk that has come to be 
expected of studies by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research; this, plus a style 
that makes little attempt to escape from 
econometric jargon, weakens its value as a 
critical analysis of gold standard theory. But 
it incorporates a great deal of useful work. 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTIVITY OF BRITAIN. 
Edited by W. B. Yapp and D. J. Watson. 
Institute of Biology. 132 pages. 25s. 

This book, the seventh in a series of 
symposia of the Institute of Biology, com- 
prises thirteen papers on various aspects of 
biological productivity. They are by, and 
for, natural scientists ; but economists will 
find useful data and suggestive ideas, espe- 
cially in the papers relating to land use and 
to livestock and crop improvements. 


By The 
224 pages. 


THE LONDON METAL EXCHANGE. 
a Intelligence Unit. 
Is. 


This is a history of the Exchange, and 
an account of its organisation, operations 
and the services it provides. The book was 
commissioned by the board of directors of 
the Exchange, and has a foreword by Sir 
Oliver Franks. It is obtainable only from 
the Exchange. 


Wuo’s WHO IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 1958. 
Gordon Rayment. 124 pages. 40s. 


For professional searchers after company 
information, among whose newest jobs may 
be a dig in the Register of Restrictive 
Practices, this little book may well become 
indispensable. It consists of an alphabetical 
name index of all companies who are parties 
to agreements on the register ; followed by a 
list in numerical order of all the agreements 
appearing there, with details of the parties 
and the nature of the business concerned. 
These two new kinds of index supplement 
the public register itself, where the agree- 
ments are classified only by commodities. 


Tue EFFICIENT USE OF FuEL, Second Edi- 
tion. Compiled by the Ministry of Power. 


HM Stationery Office. 892 pages. 35s. 
Work StTupy IN THE OFFice. By Harry 
P. Cemach. Office Magazine. 166 pages. 


25s. 


REGISTER OF DEFUNCT AND OTHER COM- 
PANIES 1958. Thomas Skinner. 532 pages, 
30s. 

Savory’s INSURANCE SHARE ANNUAL, July, 
1958. Thomas Skinner. 146 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Prince. By Niccolé Machiavelli. Dent 
Everyman’s Library. 231 pages. 7s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


- 








Kennedy's 
Second Labour 


oR the second year running, Senator Kennedy has 
persuaded the Senate to pass a labour reform Bill 
to deal with scandals in trade unions ; the best that 
can be said for it is that both those who wanted more 
and those who wanted less seem grumpily willing to accept 
the Bill. But the going has been harder this year, and in 
the middle of last week Senator Kennedy’s youthful brow 
wore the herculean frown of a man who sees two amend- 
ments springing up for every one he cuts down. The 
apparent unanimity of the final vote—g9o to 1, with only 
Senator Goldwater, that true-blue incorruptible from 
Arizona, still in opposition—hides the fact that three major 
attempts were made to stiffen the Bill, two of them led by 
Democratic colleagues of Mr Kennedy’s and one of them 
temporarily successful. The compromises which eventually 
brought Senator Kennedy and his critics together were 
arranged for the most part by liberal Republicans. Thus 
the fluid American party system, so different from the 
rigidity of the House of Commons, was able in the end to 
produce a measure acceptable to the “ consensus of reason- 
able men” which Senator Johnson, the Democratic leader, 
holds so dear. It remains to be seen whether the com- 
promises concocted in haste in the Senate cloakroom will 
be repented at leisure by the lawyers who have to interpret 
them. 


The House of Representatives, which killed Senator 
Kennedy’s Bill last year, is unlikely to get round to the 
subject this year until June at the earliest. But the debate 
in the Senate has already exposed one paradox. The trade 
union movement, which was supposed to have strengthened 
its political influence in last November’s election, is now 
faced with a ‘measure more restrictive than last year’s. 


The conservatives, on the whole, dealt gently with the 
core of the Bill. .This consists of the “ reporting and dis- 
closure” provisions—which order trade unions to make 
financial reports to the Secretary of Labour each year, and 
their officers to lay bare any business dealings with the 
companies their members work for—and of a section 
requiring unions to hold regular secret elections. But even 
here a potentially explosive amendment was put in by 
Senator McClellan, the Democrat from Arkansas who has 
presided with visibly fraying patience over the committee 
investigating corruption in the relations between labour 
and management. His amendment specifies that union 
officers have a fiduciary responsibility for the funds they 
handle ; some lawyers think it might lead to a stream of 
complaints before the courts about the way officials spend 
the dues paid by their members. Later, when the debate 
turned to the top and tail of the Bill, the conservatives made 
some fairly substantial changes. 


WASHINGTON, DC 


Senator McClellan, who towards the end of the nine-day 
debate virtually took over command of the conservative 
attack from the Republican leaders, added an introductory 
“bill of rights,” spelling out a list of unexceptionable free- 
doms to which members of trade unions are entitled. In 
the form in which this was first passed by an alliance of 
Republicans and southern Democrats, aided by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s casting vote, the Secretary of Labour could 
have sought injunctions in the federal courts to enforce 
these rights. But this weapon of injunction is exactly the 
one which the southern Democrats managed to keep out of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, except when it was to be 
used in the limited field of voting rights. Some liberal 
Republicans also developed qualms lest the Bill make 
discipline impossible even in honest unions. In- the 
end the conservative coalition collapsed. The injunctive 
power was left out, and the members’ rights were made 
subject to “ reasonable rules ” by the unions. Nevertheless, 
the section still prescribes the rights which the unions’ 
constitutions must guarantee ; and the courts are likely to 
see some pretty tests of what constitutes a “ reasonable rule.” 


OR are the union leaders going to be entirely pleased 
with the changes which the Senate has made in the 
cordially hated Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act. The 
final section of Mr Kennedy’s Bill embodied a number of 


"amendments sought by the American Federation of Labour 


and Congress of Industrial Organisation. These were the 
price demanded by the AFL-CIO for its support of the anti- 
corruption measures which, though aimed at dishonest union 
leaders, will mean a lot of unwanted form-filling for honest 
ones as well. The Senate chose to leave the Taft-Hartley 
changes in, in spite of a plea from Senator Ervin of North 
Carolina, one of the most intelligent and moderate of the 
southern conservatives, that the problem of cleansing the 
unions should be separated from the entirely different ques- 
tion of labour-management relations. Having done this, the 
Senate was unable to exclude some amendments about which 
the AFL-CIO is likely to be less enthusiastic. 


One of them bans “ hot cargo” clauses in transportation 
contracts, under which a lorry-owner agrees not to handle 
freight coming from another employer with whom the 
union has a dispute. This particular amendment is aimed 
at Mr Hoffa’s lorry-drivers union, which is now so stained 
with scandal that it is fair game for any Senator. It may, 
however, affect some of the building unions indirectly ; the 
lorry-drivers help their organising campaigns by this tech- 
nique. A second amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act limits 
the use of picketing when a union is trying to organise the 
workers in a factory. The limitation is a good deal less 
restrictive than the one which the conservatives originally 
sought, but since the unions have been asking for their 
picketing rights to be extended it is a distinct rebuff. 

The AFL-CIO may decide to swallow its regrets, lest 
worse befall in the House of Representatives. The House 
Committee which deals with the subject is. notably 
sympathetic to labour ; it includes members ready to chip 
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away the barnacles on the Kennedy Bill as well as others 
who think, like Mr John L. Lewis’s mineworkers, that there 
should be no Bill at all. But a process of revision, once 
started, might easily get out of hand. The House as a whole 
is less liberal on the subject than the Senate ; it contains 
a higher proportion of members who proceed from the fact 
that some unions are corrupt to the conclusion that all 
unions are teo powerful. An attempt might be made to 
stiffen the picketing rules still further, and to include the 
ban on secondary boycotts—in which a union gets a neutral 
employer to boycott the goods of the company it is striking 
against—which Senator McClellan narrowly failed to obtain 
in the Senate. One influential southern Representative has 
already introduced a set of proposals as punishing as any- 
thing offered in the upper chamber. Sympathisers with the 
unions may therefore decide that it is the better part of 
valour to escort the existing measure, additions, glue and 
all, as quietly as possible through the House. 


The great unanswered question is whether the Bill, if it 
eventually becomes law, will end the corruption which 
inspired it. The chairman of the monitors whom a federal 
judge has set to supervise Mr Hoffa’s lorry-drivers thinks 
that it would help. Clearly the “ reporting and disclosure ” 
provisions will make it harder to continue those manipula- 
tions of funds which, even if they have not enriched Mr 
Hoffa himself, have benefited his friends and put the lorry- 
drivers’ dues to some highly unusual uses. What remains 
of Senator McClellan’s bill of rights may make it easier 
for rebels to go to court with their complaints. But Mr 
Hoffa’s union is so rich that it can afford the best of lawyers 
and accountants. Senator Mundt, a right-wing Republican 
from South Dakota, expressed a fairly widespread view 
when he said that the necessity of submitting reports would 
constrain Mr Hoffa only if it gave him an attack of writer’s 
cramp. 

As the Bill stands, the chief burden of attacking corrupt 
union leaders in the courts is left to individual trade 
unionists. The power of the Secretary of Labour to start 
@n action is confined to occasions when the rules about 
reporting and elections have been violated.; and in both 
cases Mr Hoffa may well go through the motions of com- 
pliance. It is one of the most ominous facts about unions 
like his that most of the members seem willing to stifle 
doubts about their leader’s ethics if he brings home the 
bacon from the wage bargaining table. Either fear or 
favours—and more often the latter—will discourage mem- 
bers from going to court. The main hope of the Bill is 
thet it will make access to the law easier for the brave few 
who want to enforce their ideas of clean unionism. 


Inquisitive Senators 


RS CLARE BOOTHE LUCE’S intemperate remarks about 
M Senator Morse were particularly unfortunate because 
she had already admitted, when under examination by Mr 
Morse and other members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, that some of her past criticisms of such Demo- 
cratic heroes as President Roosevelt and Mr Acheson had 
indeed been intemperate. But these attacks she excused as 
having been made long ago in the heat of political campaigns 
—she is a Republican. They were thus, she maintained, no 
guide to how she would behave as Ambassador to Brazil, 
the post for which she had been nominated ; to judge 
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whether she was suitable for that Senators had only to look 
at her recent praiseworthy work as Ambassador to Italy. 
Unfortunately her denunciation of Senator Morse came 
not in a moment of irritation after his bullying examination 
of her—something which in any case a diplomat ought to 
be able to face unmoved—but after she had returned home 
and as the Senate was in the process of confirming her 
appointment by 79 votes to 11. While many members of 
both parties felt that Mr Morse had gone too far, Mrs Luce’s 
public attack on him was taken as an insult to the Senate 
as a whole and made several Senators regret having cast 
their votes for her. It is, however, too late for these to be 
changed now and there- is little likelihood. that Mrs Luce 
will take the advice of her husband, the editor-in-chief of 
Time magazine, and resign, since both the President of 


the United-States.and the government of Brazil are. ‘Still 
‘on her side. . 


Senator Morse’s inquisition of Mrs Luce was: ‘supported 
by Senator Fulbright, who announced: when he became 


chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee recently that 


she would go overall the President’s nominations for diplo- 


matic posts with a fine tooth comb to make sure that the 


candidates were suitably qualified. The next sufferer will 
be Mr Ogden Reid, formerly editor and publisher of the 
New York Herald Tribune, who has been nominated as 
Ambassador to Israel, mainly, some people think, in order 
to endear him to the Jewish voters of New York should he 
later enter politics. 

But the Foreign Relations Committee is not the only one 
in this Democratic Congress which is holding up nomina- 
tions made by the Republican President. Mr Eisenhower 
pointed out this week that at the moment there are 76 
nominations pending before the Senate (not to mention the 
thousand postmasters awaiting confirmation), and of these 
47 are major appointments. Since in the end such nomina- 
tions are practically never rejected, it seems that the Senate 
is delaying only for delay’s sake. The outstanding hold-ups 
have been in the confirmation of a Supreme Court Judge, 
Justice Potter Stewart, nominated last October and only 
approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee last week, and 
of Mr Lewis Strauss, also nominated last October as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and still being questioned by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. All of this makes more striking 
the confidence which the Senate showed in Mr Herter by 
confirming him as Secretary of State in a few hours. 


Plentiful Profits 


Ny lingering uneasiness about the current pace of the 
economic recovery has been drowned by a food of 
reports from corporations showing that their profits during 
the first quarter of the year were abundant. While the 
final count has yet to be made, it appears certain that total 
corporate profits were the highest for any first quarter on 
record and, if the present belief that pre-tax profits were 
running at an adjusted annual rate of about $48 billion 
is substantiated, an all-time record for any quarter will have 
been struck. While profits began t0.recover in. the latter 
half of last year, this quarter’s earnings have the dramatic 
advantage of being compared with the first quarter of 
1958 when the recession was taking its heaviest toll. It is 
estimated that total’ profits after tax were nearly 50 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 
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largest organisation dealing exclusively with compressed air equipment. 
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BELFRAGE naturally enlists the powerful aid of international advertising. 
And he uses TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine—not only to get business 
for his organisation’s world-wide branches, but also to unify them into 
a corporate whole. 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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The major victims of the 1957-58 recession have staged 
the strongest comeback. Profits have shot up in the steel 
industry, which operated at 84 per cent of capacity in the 
first quarter against 50 per cent a year ago. With automobile 
output up 20 per cent the Ford Motor Company announced 
after-tax earnings of $2.46 a share compared with 55 cents 
last year. Chemical and textile firms have shown a similar 
resilience. More modest gains and a few losses have been 
reported by those corporations which rode the recession 
well, notably some of the large chains of food stores ; by 
those which have had labour troubles ; and by those in 
industries, such as aluminium and drugs, where competi- 
tion has forced prices down. Business in capital goods is 
still lagging, but increased earnings are expected in this 
field later in the year. 

Profit margins have climbed faster and farther than out- 
put or sales, Business is now reaping the benefits of cost 
cutting during the recession and of extensive modernisation, 
factors which are likely to bring even more plentiful 
returns in the current quarter. Under the pressure of pro- 
sperity costs will inevitably rise but in spite of the 
possibility of a steel strike pre-tax profits for the year are 
widely expected to reach $50 billion, more than ever before. 
This is having widespread repercussions. The trade unions 
know a useful bargaining weapon when they see one and 
they are unlikely to be impressed by the fact that even at this 
level profits would not represent an unusually high per- 
centage of national income. The Administration, which 
creams off 52 per cent of corporation profits in taxes, feels 
that its hope of balancing the Budget is no longer merely 
notional. And Wall Street regards this confirmation of 
corporate plenty as some justification for the current 
exuberance of the stock market. Even though most corpora- 
tions maintained their dividend rates optimistically during 
the recession at the expense of undistributed profits, 
increased dividends are already beginning to appear in the 
current year. 


Public Interest in the Air 


HAT best serves the public interest may be the 

criterion by which the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
decide whether or not to allow the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation to fly between San Francisco and Hongkong 
by way of Tokyo. But the American public is not at all 
interested in the discussions which have aroused so much 
feeling in Britain ; they have hardly been reported in the 
American press. It seems fairly certain that in the end 
BOAC will get its permit, in spite of last month’s unfavour- 
able report from the CAB’s examiner. For the board has 
already ruled that BOAC has the right to fly to Tokyo 
under the 1946 Bermuda agreement ; and another CAB 
Official pointed out this week that the public interest in the 
honouring of international agreements is powerful enough 
to over-ride practically any other consideration. Even if 
this contention is not accepted by the CAB itself, it almost 
undoubtedly will be by the President, with whom the final 
decision rests, as it obviously is by the State Department, 
which advises him in these matters. 

The objection to giving BOAC a permit to fly between 
Tokyo and the United States as part of its round-the-world 
service was lodged by Northwest Airlines, a comparatively 
small but aggressive company, which now flies from Seattle 
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to Tokyo—and would like to go on to Hongkong. The 
company insists that competition from “ powerful, globe- 
girdling ” BOAC would affect its profits so seriously that 
it might have to claim a renewed subsidy from the govern- 
ment. This is where the public interest comes into North- 
west’s side of the argument. The CAB examiner claimed 
that the trans-Pacific route had been developed, with the 
help of subsidies from the American taxpayer, by Northwest 
and Pan American Airlines and that the two would lose 
about $13 million worth of business a year if BOAC were 
allowed to fly the lucrative Tokyo route. He proposed that 
BOAC should cross the Pacific Ocean by way of Wake 
Island and Honolulu instead. According to BOAC, and in 
the opinion of the CAB’s own Bureau of Air Operations, 
the diversion of traffic from American airlines would be 
much less than the examiner thinks. 

That the dispute has come into the open at all suggests 
that BOAC has not handled its case well, for these rivalries 
are normally settled by bargaining behind the scenes ; it is 
noticeable that Pan American is carefully keeping out of the 
present argument, even though it too serves Tokyo. Last 
February the President ordered the CAB to investigate the 
whole question of trans-Pacific air services, in order to 
encourage more competition, The authority of both Pan 
American and Northwest to fly to the Orient expires next 
year, and various applications are pending, both from them 
and from other airlines, for additional services. BOAC’s 
troubles seem only a preliminary skirmish in the coming 
air war over the Pacific, 


ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY—II 


Slicing the Cake 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

HE ports of the Great Lakes are now beginning to 
si realise that something less than pure gold will flow 
into them through the St Lawrence Seaway which opened 
to deep-draught ships last Saturday after nearly five years 
in the building. Estimates of future traffic drawn up in 
the heady years when the project was young suggested that 
half a dozen American ports would get more foreign com- 
merce than now seems likely to come through the seaway 
to the thirty-odd major lake harbours in Canada and the 
United States combined. Yet Buffalo, a place of 600,000 
people, continues to assert that the seaway can make it the 
largest city in the country. The afterglow of an earlier 
optimism lingers and competition to divide the somewhat 
diminished cake is still hearty. 

Every major American city on the lakes except Detroit 
—whose voters have rejected proposals for a bond issue for 
the purpose twice in the last two years—is now engaged 
in a publicly-financed programme to improve its port. Work 
in progress or planned in the six most important of them— 
Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
Toledo—will cost over $110 million, nearly as much as the 
United States spent on the seaway itself ; Chicago accounts 
for almost half of this, It is no doubt partly because the 
public port authorities are committed to schemes of expan- 
sion, many of which were drawn up under the influence of 
the early estimates, that they are almost uniformly more 
optimistic about the traffic which the seaway will bring than 
are most of the local businessmen. But the scepticism of 
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chambers of commerce is also, in its way, artificially exag- 
gerated. Their attitude has been coloured by the dismal 
head-shaking of the powerful railway interests who always 
opposed the seaway ; it is only now, when it is an accom- 
plished fact, that enthusiasm is beginning to quicken. 
Chicago is almost certainly justified in thinking that it 
will get the lion’s share of the new business. Each of the 
ports, as the accompanying map shows, has its own tribu- 
tary area in which the rates charged on freight carried by 
rail and road transport give it an advantage over its neigh- 
bour. Chicago’s is by far the richest, The vast but thinly- 
populated hinterland of Duluth produces chiefly iron ore 
and grain, while the general cargo—the more valuable 
goods like machinery, cars and processed foods— 
which goes from the Chicago area to foreign markets 
alone accounts for almost a sixth of all United 
States exports. The railways running into Chicago 
from the west, unlike those running eastwards to the 
Atlantic ports, have nothing to lose from the seaway and 
are therefore more likely to adjust their rates to co-operate 
with it ; moreover, since more of them run into Chicago 
than into Milwaukee or Duluth, Chicago may poach on its 
neighbours’ hinterlands. Above all, Chicago has the unique 


advantage of lying at the intersection of two systems of _ 


waterways: the Great Lakes and the network of canals 
which lead down the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico. 





Source: A study published by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, January, 1959. 


On present plans some $49 million will be spent on 
developing the port facilities at Lake Calumet, in south 
Chicago, which lies at the nub of this intersection. The 
city is likely to keep at least its customary share of two- 
fifths of the total foreign trade carried on from the American 
side of the lakes. A careful survey made last year by the 
local Association of Commerce suggested that by 1965 
Chicago will export 629,000 tons of general cargo by water 
each year—almost as much as the total overseas tonnage 
that moved through the old shallow channel of the St 
Lawrence—and three million tons of bulk commodities. 

Most of the other ports will gain, although less substan- 
tially, in general cargo, shipments which save the most on 
transport costs by moving through the St Lawrence. 
Milwaukee, where an imaginative port authority has been 
preparing for the seaway longer than anyone else, has one 
advantage in its competition with nearby Chicago ; its port 
liés more accessibly on the lake front than does Lake 
Calumet. Cleveland and Toledo, which between them will 
spend $21 million, back on to the rich hinterland of Ohio. 
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The comparative pessimism of Detroit is accounted for 
partly by the limited size of its tributary area and partly by 
the fact that cars, its principal cargo, are expected to save 
less in transport costs than most other goods which travel 
by the seaway. But there is still so much uncertainty that 


one expert at the University of Chicago said recently’ that 


there may well be an over-supply of port facilities in the 
next few years, while the directors of most ports prophesy 
om the potential traffic will be too heavy for them to deal 
with. 

Any foreigner visiting the area is bound to be struck 
by the caution of most business communities in the Great 
Lakes. This is understandable in places like Duluth and 
Buffalo, at opposite ends of the lakes, to which the seaway 
brings worries as well as hopes. Duluth, most of whose 
traffic consists of iron ore from the dwindling reserves in 
Minnesota, faces the competition of ore coming up the 
St Lawrence from Labrador ; Buffalo fears that up to a 
quarter of its old export trade in grain may now sail straight 
past its docks in the bigger ships that can use the seaway 
instead of being trans-shipped into the little “ canallers ” 
as it used to have to be. But it is odd that it is so difficult 
to detect. signs of industrial expansion to take advantage 
of the seaway’s cost savings. The one major area of growth 
is round Massena, near Oswego, where two aluminium 
plants and a car factory will draw on the power provided 
by the new hydro-electric scheme connected with the sea- 
way. The steel industry is expected to expand along the 
shores of the lakes—around Chicago, Cleveland and perhaps 
Buffalo—to get the maximum benefit from the Labrador 
ore, and there are rumours that other processing industries, 
using imported raw materials—sugar and chemicals—may 
move in. But this is all in the future ; industrialists still 
prefer to wait and see. 


This conservatism, which seems highly un-American to 
an outsider, may help to decide how far the seaway lives up 
to its advocates’ hopes. It is common to be told in the 
Middle West that importers and exporters are used to 
shipping through the Atlantic ports and are reluctant to 
disturb an old and friendly relationship. The phrase sounds 
like an epitaph on a British businessman. The pessimists, 
who are almost certainly too pessimistic, are now saying 
that the seaway will affect only a narrow ribbon of land 
round the edges of the Great Lakes. But if it turns out that 
shippers are dismayed by the limitations of a channel which 
is closed by ice for four months a year ; .if the railways cut 
more of their freight rates to the east coast, while keeping 
up the north-south rates to the lake ports ; and if there is 
congestion in the canals; then the pattern of trade may 
change less radically and the seaway’s influence may pene- 
trate less deeply into the hinterland of the Middle West than 
the enthusiasts forecast. 


(A previous article on the St. Lawrence Seaway appeared 
on page 329 of the issue of April 25th.) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Prototypes—Pro and Con 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


Mx of the differences between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Congress’s Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy revolve around what may be 
called “ the industrial learning process.” 
The commission and Congress agree 
broadly on the goals they seek: Ameri- 
can leadership in nuclear technology and 
peaceful atomic power which is as cheap 
as electricity from conventional sources. 
The aim is to make nuclear energy com- 
petitive within ten years in areas of the 
United States where fuel costs are high 
and competitive in some foreign coun- 
tries in half that time. 

The argument is over how the United 
States can best maintain its technical 
leadership and bring nuclear costs down. 
The commission’s present programme 
concentrates on what are called “ proto- 
type ” plants ; to encourage private firms 
to build some of those regarded as essen- 
tial, it is proposed, for the first time, to 
subsidise most of the difference in 
capital costs between an atomic plant 
and a conventional one. The Democrats 
who control the Joint Committee are 
pushing hard .for the construction of 
large-scale plants as well. The question 
is: how much can you learn from a 
prototype? The AEC’s answer is: 
everything you really need to know. 
Members of Congress, with the support 
of a few key men in the industry, are 
unconvinced. 

Part of the trouble arises from a con- 
fusion of terms. In every glossary but 
the American nuclear one, prototype 
means first of a series. In Washington’s 
atomic vocabulary, however, it means a 
pilot plant, a unit built to gather infor- 
mation which can be used in plants of 
commercial size. Already nuclear plants 
with a capacity as great as 80 electrical 
megawatts are sometimes referred to as 
prototypes and an expanded definition 
of the word may be a part of a com- 
promise over policy. 


The Government’s Proposals 


The AEC has asked Congress to 
appropriate $30 million for the fiscal 
year which begins in July to enable it 
to start building four prototype reactors : 
an experimental organic-cooled power 
reactor and an experimental low tem- 
perature process heat reactor, both to be 
constructed by the commission ; a boil- 
ing water prototype to be built by private 
enterprise or by a public electrical 
authority with government help; and a 
small generating plant of unspecified 
type to explore ways of reducing costs, 
for which the AEC would provide the 
nuclear reactor and a public electrical 
authority the conventional part of the 


-plant. According to Mr McCone, the 
chairman of the AEC, the capacity of 
most of these plants will range from 30 
to 80 megawatts. 

The decision to restrict future govern- 
ment projects to prototypes is supported 
by the AEC’s advisory committee on 
reactor policy. In its report, which was 
written largely by Dr Henry de Wolfe 
Smyth, a physicist and a former member 
of the AEC, the committee said that 
the need for “demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of large-scale nuclear power plants 
has passed and such plants should be 
built only when their costs are low 
enough to be acceptable to utilities [elec- 
trical companies].” Specifically the com- 
mittee argued that all the information 
obtainable from large plants can be 
had more quickly and more cheaply from 
prototypes of less than half their size. 

Not all the leaders of the industry 
agree. Dr Walter Zinn, the former 
director of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, who has an awe-inspiring 
reputation as a designer of reactors, dis- 
tinguishes between the technical and the 
economic information to be derived 
from prototypes and feels that the 
economic conclusions are likely to be 
less reliable when applied to larger 
plants. He told the Joint Committee that 
he did not see how it was possible to 
solve the problem of costs without 
actually building and operating large- 
scale installations and that this should 
be done when estimates put their capital 
costs at no more than 20 to 30 per cent 
higher than those of conventional gen- 
erating plants. Last autumn the Joint 
Committee announced an ambitious 
programme calling for design studies of 
21 reactors of different types—nine of 
them large—and now the Democrats are 
talking of the need for several more. 


Toeing the Budget Line 


The commission’s programme reflects 
the influence of the Bureau of the 
Budget as well as the technical argu- 
ments. Prototypes are one way. of 
stretching a limited amount of money 
over a number of projects. Some of the 
commission’s advisers also hope that by 
confining itself to prototypes the agency 
will escape the worst of the perennial 
battle between the supporters of public 
and private dévelopment of sources of 
energy. The AEC has also decided to 
cut down the number of different types 
of reactor which it will finance and the 
amount of money it will spend in pre- 
liminary work on “ advanced ” concepts. 
It has cancelled plans to build a heavy 
water moderated, sodium-cooled plant 
near Anchorage, Alaska; - eliminated 
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work on a molten uranium-bismuth fuel 
reactor ; and placed the aqueous homo- 
geneous reactor far down on the list. 
Mr McCone is putting the commis- 
sion’s money mainly on water reactors, 
with decided emphasis on the boiling 
type, on gas-cooled reactors and on 
organic-cooled ones. So far he has not 
shown much interest in building a re- 
actor fueled by natural uranium and, in 
spite of his denials, he does not seem 
impressed by the pressurised water 
reactor as it stands—something which 
has him in hot water with companies 
committed to that type. This is a warn- 
ing of the problems the AEC will run 
into as it becomes more selective in 
picking out the most promising reactors. 


Heat over Gas-Cooling 


The outcome of the contest for funds 
between two gas-cooled reactors, one 
supported by the commission, the other 
by the Joint Committee, will show which 
of these two can make its will prevail. 
Since ACF Industries and Kaiser Engi- 
neers designed the 40 megawatt plant 
ordered by Congress, the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, with 51 associated 
companies, has offered to build, with 
government aid for research and 
development, a prototype high tem- 
perature gas-cooled reactor designed by 
the General Dynamics Corporation. 
This reactor, based on the ideas of a 
scientist formerly associated with the 
British Atomic Energy Authority, is 
apparently almost identical with the high 
temperature one scheduled by the AEA 
for construction in the  nineteen- 
seventies. The AEC now proposes that 
the $51 million ACF-Kaiser graphite- 
moderated project be reduced to an 
experimental one, with only enough elec- 
trical generating equipment to test the 
technology, and that $14 million be 
invested in the private alternative. 

Senator Anderson, the powerful 
Democratic chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, objects strongly to this reduction 
in size and compares the rival scheme 
to an earlier private project which, he 
claims, was started to prevent the AEC 
from building its own large prototype 
homogeneous reactor—and then aban- 
doned. For this reason Senator Ander- 
son thinks that the building of proto- 
types should be a function of the govern- 
ment, with industry concentrating on 
plants of commercial size based on them. 

Members of the committee consider 
themselves old hands at nuclear policy 
and regard Mr McCone as a neophyte. 
Their staff and that of the commission 
are now trying to agree on-a compromise 
programme which both sides can sup- 
port. To make this possible, the AEC 
and the Bureau of the Budget will have 
to give some ground and accept reason- 
ably large reactors in addition to the 
prototypes. 

















Copper Siays Stockpiled 


HE Administration, which is bracing itself to resist a 

demand from the mining states that the quotas reluc- 
tantly introduced for oil, lead and zinc should be extended 
to other “ deserving ” cases, has just had a sharp demon- 
stration of the political power of the western mining 
interests. Its timid attempt to dispose of some of its exces- 
sive holdings of copper had to be abandoned after the 
Senate rushed through a resolution declaring that this would 
endanger the security and economic well-being of the 
‘United States. The Office of Civil and Defence Mobilisa- 
tion had been planning to release only 5,000 tons a month, 
at least at first, but this reminder that there are 128,000 
tons of copper in the supplementary stockpile shook world 
copper prices, to the distress of the State Department as 
well as of the domestic mining companies, and the OCDM 
climbed down with a reassuring statement that there is no 
intention of selling any copper from the stockpile “in the 
foreseeable future.” 

This copper was bought, in the main, under contracts 
designed to stimulate production during the Korean war. 
Unlike materials in the strategic stockpile, those in the sup- 
plementary one can be sold at any time and without the 
permission of Congress ; this explains why Senators from 
the mining states would like to transfer this hoard of copper 
to the strategic reserve, where it would be securely locked 
up unless there were a national emergency. An alternative 
which they are considering is a Bill forbidding its sale 
without congressional assent. If government copper cannot 
be sold at present, the chances of relieving the strain on the 
Budget by realising much of the $1 billion tied up in the 
supplementary stockpile seem dim. Demand for copper is 
strong in the United States at the moment, partly because 
of the recovery, but also because users of copper are safe- 
guarding themselves against the risk of a big strike at the 
end of June by buying ahead. 

















































tration’s somewhat battered trade policy is a Bill for quotas 
on fluorspar sponsored by Senator Allott of Colorado ; this 
is being sturdily resisted, partly because it would hurt pro- 
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ducers in Mexico, Italy and West Germany and partly 
because, if it were to pass, it would open the congressional 
door to a flood of other claims for protection. The lead and 
zinc producers, for example, want the quotas on the raw 
metals to be extended to include their products. Senator 
Allott contrived to have his Bill referred to the Interior 
Committees of both houses, where western voices pre- 
dominate, but there are good hopes that the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which are far less sympathetic to it, will insist that it falls 
under their jurisdiction. 


Sic Transit Chalk 


COMMITTEE chosen by Mr Wagner, the Mayor of New 

York, to consider the startling offer of Mr Roy Chalk 
to buy the city’s municipally-owned transport system—the 
largest in the country—has rejected it with some indigna- 
tion. Mr Chalk, a British-born financier who is a self-made 
millionaire many times over, bid $615 million, most of it to 
be paid on the instalment plan, for facilities which the com- 
mittee said had cost the city $2.1 billion to build and buy, 
and which would cost $6 billion to replace today. Worse 
still, Mr Chalk insisted on either the right to raise fares, 
now set at 15 cents a ride, or on a municipal guarantee of a 
profit of at least 63 per cent, after taxes, on gross revenues. 


Under municipal ownership, the underground system has 
lost money ever since the war, as costs rose and the number 
of passengers fell. Fares have gone up twice, but never in 
time to staunch the flow of red ink, for politicians are con- 
vinced that to raise the fare is political suicide and some 
more disinterested observers feel that raising the fare only 
speeds up the flight of people and business from the city. 
Instead the tax-payer has subsidised the strap-hanger. The 
city pays the interest on the system’s debts and provides all 
capital outlays. The Transit Authority, which was created in 
1953, has only to meet the operating costs, but last year it 
lost $11 million ; this year the loss will probably be higher. 
Unless the city is prepared to subsidise the direct, as well 
as the indirect, costs, the fare may soon have to go up to 
20 cents in any case—and the city will be no nearer to 
solving the problem of how to squeeze out of its own capital 
budget the money to keep the buses and trains in repair, 
quite aside from modernising or extending the system. 


Mr Chalk, a property speculator in New York, is no 
amateur where transport is concerned ; three years ago he 
bought control of the transport system in Washington, DC, 
from the notorious Mr Louis Wolfson and extracted from 
Congress a highly favourable franchise which exempts him 
from most taxes. By the reinvestment of profits and by the 
exercise of imagination and a flair for useful publicity he has 
made the system both popular and profitable—one of the 
few in the country which is either. He has introduced pretty 
stewardesses on trams, air conditioning in some buses, and 
runs a lucrative sight-seeing service. So far there has been 


.practically no increase in fares but they may have to go 


up soon. No one can say whether Mr Chalk could have 
duplicated his success in New York City, where the 
problem is bigger and more complex than in Washington. 
As a realist he can hardly have expected to be allowed 
to try. But at least he has harvested a splendid crop of 
headlines. 
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You might be opening a new factory in 
Europe ; or seeking new markets in Latin 
America ; perhaps you may land a big 
contract out East. To trade internationally 
one must, as it were, don many different hats 
and think from many points of view. 


None knows this better than Shell, with its 
unrivalled world coverage, and none is better 
placed to assist you. Oil is essential to the 
modern world and the demand for it grows 
ever more widespread. Wherever you go, you 
will need oil products — automotive, industrial, 
marine, chemical, agricultural—and wherever 


you go Shell will be there. The Shell Group 


















markets its products in 130 different countries 
including the U.S.A. and Canada, and we 
have responsible representatives in many 
areas as yet comparatively undeveloped. 


Our experience in marketing our own pro- 
ducts in diverse fields enables us to co-operate 
in many other ways. We can provide technical 
service and information on local conditions 
from our men on the spot. We can sometimes 
assist in establishing contacts. By knowing the 
ropes, one can often save people tripping over 
them. When you deal with Shell, you have 
associates everywhere. You can be sure of Shell 
all over the world—and in many different ways. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD - 8T HELEN’S COURT, GREAT ST HELEN’S, LONDON EC3 - TELEPHONE: AVENUE 4321 
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turn your typist 


into twins 


Aren’t there times when you wish your secretary had a twin sister in the office? Calculators, add- 


Another girl of her efficiency and accuracy to lend a hand when typing jobs of ues read 


various kinds start piling up? @ Most likely your secretary has no twin, but no 94a 
the FACIT T 1 typewriter does have a “twin tabulator” to help you out. The T 1’s Factories in Swe- 


° ao . d nd West 
unique “mechanical memory” actually “remembers” the standard forms of your Goruiaing Risere- 


letters and invoices, while the regular tabulator takes care of the jobs in-between. Sates or 


_ Atvidabergs, Stockholm, Sweden. 


FACIT Portable typewriter 
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THE WORLD OVERS EAS 






Japan’s Conservative Grassroots 


FROM. OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


_ WN the cities, towns and villages of Japan-over the past 
| three weeks, the days and still more the nights have been 
rendered hideous by “ sound-trucks ” rumbling through 
the streets, and even, in some places, by helicopters whirring 
overhead. The grassroots have been thoroughly examined 
to see which way they are. growing, for four elections have 
been going on at the same time: for prefectural governors, 
for city mayors, for prefectural assemblymen, and for city 
assemblymen. Nor is the end yet in sight: on April 30th 
the apparently indefatigable voters will be called on to elect 
more mayors and more city assemblies, while on June 2nd 
they will be voting to fill 123 seats in the House of Coun- 
cillors. The later elections, howeyer, are not expected to 
produce much of a change in the pattern that the earlier 
elections have revealed, and which is plain to even the most 
undiscerning political eye, including that of the discomfited 
socialists: - While there is no wild and overwhelming 
enthusiasm for the conservatives, the grassroots by and large 
remain sturdily true-blue: socialism is for the birds. 
Japan’s extremely restrictive electoral laws do not permit 
door-to-door campaigning, and heavy penalties, at least in 
theory, lie in wait for the candidate who ventures even to 
print his name too large on too many posters. 
aforementioned “ sound-trucks”: hence the helicopters. 
In Osaka, the police attempted to arrest an electioneering 
helicopter, pointing out that speeches, even tape-recorded 
ones, could be delivered only from stationary vehicles. The 
police, however, went away scratching their heads when the 
liberal-democrat candidate triumphantly pointed out that 
his helicopter hovered and so ought to. pass as a stationary 
vehicle within the meaning of the regulation. Elsewhere, 
it was impossible-to ventyte into the streets without encoun- 
tering a “ sound-truck,” in the back of which an elderly 
spectacled man repeatedly removed his hat and. bowed, as 
the vehicle sped him on his way. These manifestations of 
public spiritedness on the part of the candidates seemed to 
be running into a good deal of sales resistance on the part of 
the public, for no one appeared’ to be paying the slightest 
attention to the bowing men and when the trucks’ sound 
apparatus boomed forth, people tended to flee rather. than 
to congregate. But this apparently was misleading, for on 
election day almost 80 per cent of the electorate voted. 
What they did when they got there is clearly visible in 
the results, The conservatives got over 53 per cent of the 
votes, compared with under 44 per cent in 1955, and the 
socialists got 23.6 per cent, compared with their previous 
18.8 per cent, The independents’ vote slumped from over 
32 to under 20 per cent. Plainly, national politics and poli- 
tical parties in Japan have now deeply penetrated to the 
local level, and future local elections may be expected to 
be fought along strictly big-party lines: Of the 46 prefec- 
tural governors, 32 may now be counted as supporters of the 


Hence the — 


present Japanese government. By contrast, there are only — 


five governors who are either socialists or socialist sympa- 
thisers. The socialists lost Hokkaido, which they have con- 
trolled for the past twelve years. They managed to instal a 
governor in Fukuoka ; but, though there is undoubtedly a 
big socialist vote among the coalminers of that area, Fukuoka 
was not so much won by the socialists as lost by the deposed 
governor, Mr Karoku Tsuchiya, a conservative politician of 
the old school whose interesting financial manipulations led 
last year to a demand for his recall which was postponed 
rather than averted, 

Sadly surveying the results, the socialists have been 
moved to charge the liberal democrats with winning by 
means of unprecedented bribery and corruption. The 
liberal-democrats had during the election campaign freely 
charged the socialists with being the dog that was wagged by 
its communist tail. These charges and counter-charges are 
stereotyped to the point of being dismissable as hardly dis- 
tinguishable from automatic conditioned political reflexes. 
Whatever influence the communist tail had on the socialist 
dog, it did very feeble wagging on its own behalf, The 
communists had no Moscow-hued governors before the 
elections, and have none now, and they are not likely to 
derive much satisfaction from the fact that their percentage 
of the poll has soared in four years from 0.9 to 1.1 per cent. 
The charge of corruption against the liberal-democrats is 
probably quite true, depending on the definition of corrup- 
tion and with the rider that the socialists were just as 
“ corrupt ” but unfortunately for them did not have as much 
money to spend on vote-buying. Despite the stern electoral 
laws, it is the common custom in Japan, and one which the 
voters do not seem to find entirely disagreeable, for candi- 
dates to provide potential voters with {1-a-head feasts at a 
nominal charge of half-a-crown. Undoubtedly a good deal 
of this went on ; but it certainly does not account for the 
extent of the conservative victory or the degree of the 
socialists’ discomfiture. For the socialists had been strain- 
ing every nerve to knock the liberal-democrats for six. 

The alternative is to accept the fact that the Japanese 
electorate is basically and stubbornly ‘conservative and that 
even an indifferent conservative government or conservative 
local administrations are preferred to socialists with bright 
and shining faces. The election results indicate that this is 
indeed the case, and that the socialists are failing even to 
make those slow but steady gains that would provide them 
with at least a reasonable hope of being able to come to 
power in a foreseeable future. Both parties gained voting 
strength at the expense of the independents and minor 
parties ; but the conservatives’ gains much exceeded the 
socialists’ gains. Most thinking Japanese—and this includes _ 
even some thoughtful liberal-democrats—-would feel happier 
if the socialists now tempered their gustier proposals, especi- 
ally their hero-worship of communist China, to suit the 
mood of an innately cautious and pragmatic-minded elec- 
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torate. Some real Opposition gains, in fact, are badly needed 
merely in order to make Japan’s two-party system really 
work. But, of such a change in socialist thinking, there is 
as yet no sign. 


Arabs Talk Oil 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Cairo 
HEN the Arab League oil congress ended here on 
April 23rd, the participating Arab government 
delegates and oil company observers were almost as uncer- 
tain what it was all about as they had been when it started 
a week earlier. Both the host (United Arab Republic) 
government and the petroleum department of the Arab 
League insisted that the congress was purely technical. 
Politics were not supposed to intrude into the discussions 
of exploration, production, petrochemicals, refining, or the 
economics of the oil industry. The most popular sessions, 
however, were those of the group set up to discuss petroleum 
economics ; and inevitably it was here that politics raised 
its ugly head from time to time. 

At the first session of this group, the legal adviser to the 
Saudi directorate-general of petroleum and mineral affairs 
read a paper on a sovereign nation’s ability to make, and 
obligation to abide by, petroleum concession contracts. The 
paper largely reflected the Saudi attitude to the award, 
made at Geneva last summer, in which the government’s 
right to force Aramco to use tankers owned by Mr Onassis 
was denied. The government accepted the decision of 
the tribunal ; it had long before realised that its bargain 
with Mr Onassis was not a good one. Without actually 
mentioning the Onassis decision, the legal adviser set 
out to prove that it was not acceptable as a precedent 
for the limitation of sovereignty. It looked as if the fire- 
works were beginning ; but nothing came of it, the speaker 
himself refusing to engage in what he then chose to call 
political argument. The boldest political speech was made 
by the representative of the Algerian government-in-exile, 
who flatly warned the companies interested in Sahara oil 
that his government would not recognise concessions 
granted to them by the French government. 

In his final address to the congress, Muhammad Salman, 
director of the Arab League petroleum department, made 
two unfortunate references—one to the imperialists and the 
other to Cairo’s position as the centre of all Arab aspira- 
tions and knowledge. It was not polite to mention 
imperialism to the well-behaved oilmen, and there were 
among his Arab listeners many who do not agree that Cairo 
is the centre of the Arab universe. Two star performers 
at the congress were Abdullah Tariki, head of the Saudi 
delegation, and Emile Bustani, who did the talking for the 
Lebanon. Mr Bustani once more presented his plan for 
an Arab development bank financed by 5 per cent of every- 
body’s profits on oil operations. With the introduction of 
the Arab pipeline plan by Mr Tariki there arose a brief 
rivalry between the supporters of the two schemes. At the 
end of the congress, however, the government delegates 
heartily endorsed the pipeline plan and consigned Mr 
Bustani’s bank to the limbo of the “ competent authorities 
in the Arab League.” 

At the early age of forty Abdullah Tariki is already an 
elder statesman among Arab oilmen. Only a few years have 
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passed since he set out on his mission to make Arab govern- 
ments agree on a common policy towards the oil companies. 
His way has not always been smooth. First, he was ignored 
by the companies and regarded as an upstart by the govern- 
ments. The companies are now fully, sometimes painfully, 
aware of his activities but the governments, for all their 
resolutions and declarations of solidarity, do not find it 
any easier to agree on oil policy than on any other policy. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle to Mr Tariki’s plans is no 
longer the companies but the Arab governments, But at 
least he is no longer alone. Such able men as Anis el 
Kassem, of Libya, and Ahmad Omar, of Kuwait, proved 
at the congress that there is an increasing number of 
Arabs aware of the problems of the oil industry. 

Many people came to Cairo ready for a battle which, to 
everybody’s relief, never took place. The Arabs stated 
their case for integration, price control, increased local 
refining, and petrochemical industries. There were some 
company men who thought it unwise to take issue with 
the Arabs. Forgetting that discussion was what they had 


- been invited to Cairo to engage in, they failed to realise 


that a conspiracy of silence would have given further 
weight to the Arabs’ complaint that the companies stick 
together against them. Those brave few who said what 
they thought lost no Arab friends by doing so, and gained 
for the industry a measure of the respect so often lacking 
when Arabs and oil men meet together. 

The formal proceedings of the congress never assumed 
any definite shape. Papers were read and discussed briefly, 
and the final resolutions were a mishmash of what various 
people had proposed. But the congress was a huge success 
all the same. Its syccess lay in providing a meeting ground 
for people who in one way or another share the same 
interests, At the exhibition at Gezira the producing com- 
panies made the most of their chance to show what they 
are doing. In the lobbies of the hotels and at countless 
receptions, luncheons and dinners, Arabs and industry 
representatives learned a great deal not only about each 
other but about other Arabs and other oilmen. So long 
as they all realised with what manner of men they had 
to deal in the future, it did not matter that they were still 
uncertain what the meeting immediately amounted to. 


A Chancellor’s Entourage 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


IT is the mode just now among government spokesmen 

in Bonn to emphasise the continuity of west German 
policy, notwithstanding impending changes in the leader- 
ship. For this there are sound reasons of state. Yet every- 
body knows that after a formative decade dominated largely 
by a single personality, west German political life is about 
to experience the stimulus of new direction. The way is 
being opened for younger men, who will be bringing with 
them counsellors of their own choosing. 

Dr Adenauer, who left for a holiday in Italy on April 7th 
immediately after announcing his decision to stand for the 
presidency, is due back in Bonn early next week. He is 
being widely advised to make clear as soon as possible 
whom he proposes to nominate as his successor ; and since 
the idea is being advanced in some quarters that it would 
become him to resign the chancellorship straight away in 
the event of his election to the presidency on July Ist, it 
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may well be that the world will know fairly soon who the 
next federal chancellor is going to be. 

For all the auguries in his favour, it is still not certain 
that it will be Dr Erhard. The group of Christian Demo- 
crats and business men who would prefer Herr Etzel are 
influential and may yet have their way. There are some 
who would like to see Herr Etzel displace Herr von Brentano 
as foreign minister. But, for reasons that the Germans some- 
times like to call “optical,” a change of foreign minister 
seems unlikely while the imminent series of international 
conferences is in progress. 

Dr Adenauer’s translation is expected to affect also the 
small group of civil servants upon whom he has relied so 
much for counsel and company during the past ten years. 
The Chancellor has often been accused of confining con- 
sultation to a too narrow circle. And, not for want of 
telling, he has been careless—he would probably say loyal 
and unlucky—in his selection of close colleagues. Many 
Germans deplored—again for “optical” if for no other 
reasons—Dr Adenauer’s choice of Dr Hans Globke as state 
secretary in the chancellery. Dr Globke has been all along 
the Chancellor’s principal administrator, memory-jogger, and 
mentor in governmental procedures. He is an experienced 
and efficient civil servant who does what he is told. He did 
as he was told when, as an official in the Reich ministry of 
justice, he contributed an unquestioning expository preface 
to the anti-semitic laws passed by the Reichstag in a 
macabre session held at Nuremberg in 1936. 


ITH remarkable tenacity, Dr Adenauer has resisted all 

demands for Dr Globke’s withdrawal from this influen- 
tial post. It is being put about by some that Dr Adenauer 
would like to take his apparently indispensable state secre- 
tary with him to the president’s office. Others, more fanci- 
fully, are conjecturing that Dr Erhard, a minister disposed 
to neglect paper work, would nel Herr Globke in the 
chancellery even more than the methodical Dr Adenauer 
has done. They are surely underestimating Dr Erhard’s 
resources. And, as bad luck—or carelessness—has had it, 
the prestige of the Adenauer-Globke chancellery is about 
to suffer further assault in the forthcoming trial, on charges 
of corruption, of Herr Hans Kilb, who served as Dr 
Adenauer’s personal assistant for some three years. With 
the same confidence with which he has brushed aside objec- 
tions to Dr Globke, Dr Adenauer seemed at one time to 
have assumed that he could arbitrarily rescue Herr Kilb 
from the attentions of the law. 

Dr Adenauer’s reluctance to be bothered by awkward 
lapses from the impeccable conduct expected of civil 
servants had spectacular consequences last week in Herr 
Blankenhorn’s conviction by a Bonn court of having slan- 
dered another senior civil servant. Along with Professor 
Hallstein (who was unenthusiastically acquitted at the same 
time on the ground of lack of evidence) Herr Blankenhorn 
has been one of Dr Adenauer’s closest advisers on foreign 
policy since the establishment of the German Federal 
Republic. Although the Chancellor knew that this embar- 
rassing case was pending, he promoted Herr Blankenhorn 
last year to the embassy in Paris ; to which he is now not 
returning, at least for the time being. Doubtless Dr 
Adenauer had originally supposed that the injured Herr 
Strack would be as ready to settle out of court as he him- 
self and Herr Blankenhorn had been in 1955 not to pursue 
to the bitter legal end their objections to allegations pub- 
lished in Der Spiegel that in the postwar years they had 
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supplied the French intelligence service with information 
in return for money and food. 

Dr Adenauer began his long run at the chancellery in 
days when there was a scarcity of uncompromised civil 
servants willing to accept major responsibility. Today there 
is a larger reserve to draw from. In consequence of the 
embarrassing disclosures of the Strack case, many Germans 
are expressing the hope that the next Chancellor will pay 
more attention than Dr Adenauer has done to maintaining 
the integrity and reputation of the government service. 


Singapore's Loud Voices 


OMINATION day has dashed the hopes of moderate men 

in Singapore that Mr Lim Yew Hock would lead a 
united moderate team into the election campaign against 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew and the People’s Action Party. Simply 
on form, the other parties thoroughly deserve to lose the 
election on May 13th. Their plan was, very sensibly, to 
unite in a single Singapore Alliance the whole anti-PAP 
coalition—the Liberal Socialists, the United Malays’ 
National Organisation, and the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion—and put up a single list of candidates to fight the 
51 seats in the new house. This implied that some people 
would stand down in favour of others. But the result has 
been that the disappointed politicians have put up as inde- 
pendents and new parties have sprung up like mushrooms, 
while the Liberal Socialists have split in two. Finally, Mr 
Marshall, the former premier, is fielding a side of his own 
called the Workers’ Party. The result is that there is a 
straight fight between PAP and anti-PAP candidates in only 
seven constituencies, while in 29 the anti-PAP vote is split 


between three or more candidates, of whom there are more 


than 200 in the field, 

The Singapore electorate is credited with being weary 
of all the factions. Every party has some discreditable 
episode to live down. Just before nomination day the 
Minister of Local Government, Abdul Hamid, was expelled 
from his party and from Mr Lim’s alliance on an obscure 
quarrel connected with the charges against Mr Chew Swee 
Kee, another minister, whose financial affairs are under 
investigation ; on the other side, the PAP mayor of 


_ Singapore and all his party supporters on the council, 


a body racked with quarrels and scandals and also 
under investigation, have resigned in order to contest 
the parliamentary elections—for all that they had sworn to 
stand by the municipal underdogs to the last. This ratting 
was not unconnected with the PAP’s own decision to abolish 
the council if they get power. At the hustings, Mr Marshall 
is in a straight fight with Mr Lim, whom he will seek to 
“ expose ” ; while Mr Lee Kuan Yew finds himself standing 
alone against Dr Subramanyam, who had just defected from 
the PAP, and purposes to “ expose ” him too. 

But Singaporeans cannot react by staying away from the 
polls because voting has been carefully made compulsory ; 
and as the prospect of a fine is likely to bring the underdogs 
as well as the business men to the ballot box in force, the 
betting is now very strongly on a PAP victory. It will be 
surprising if the same hectoring voices which have been 
heard denouncing British imperialism in the city council 
chamber are not heard, with amplification, in the parlia- 
ment of the free state. The question is how much weight 
they may carry in the ministry. 
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Limelight on the Luxembourg 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


-N the charming Luxembourg gardens, on the left bank 
I of the Seine, stands an Italian-style palace. Com- 
missioned by Queen Marie de Medici in the early 17th 
century, the Luxembourg palace has witnessed many 
chanzes. It belonged to various princes ; during the Revolu- 


tion it was a prison and then it became the seat of the Con- , 


sulate. Later it housed first the senate of the Third Republic 
and then the Council of the Republic, the truncated: upper 
chamber of the Fourth. On Tuesday, it inaugurated a new 
chapter in its varied story as the seat of the senate of the 
Fifth Republic. 

The regime may have changed. But the political com- 
plexion of the upper chamber is scarcely altered. As if to 
underline this continuity, M. Monnerville, who last May 
played a prominent part in the transfer of power to General 
de Gaulle, was on Tuesday re-elected speaker. Out of a 
total of 255 senators for metropolitan France, 170 have sat 
in the Luxembourg before. Among the newcomers, there 
are many deputies of the Fourth Republic who were defeated 
in the November elections, among them such well-known 
figures as MM. Edgar Faure, Francois Mitterrand, Gaston 
Defferre and Jacques Duclos. 

This apparent return to the established pattern was no 
surprise, nor could it be: Senators are elected indirectly by 
local councillors and their representatives. The local 
elections in March (see The Economist of March 2tst, 
page 1075) showed that last autumn’s peculiar mood, which 
produced a national assembly dominated by the neo-Gaullist 
UNR, disappeared after the introduction of last winter's 
fiscal measures. Back to normal, however, does not mean 
that the senate will be to the left of the national assembly. 
The method of its election is a guarantee that the upper 
chamber will always tend to be conservative. 


T has been calculated that France’s small villages (with 
I less than 1,500 inhabitants) account for less than a third 
of the country’s population but supply more than half of the 
“‘prand electors ” taking part in the senatorial poll. Towns 
of over 10,000 inhabitants account for more than two-fifths 
of the population and yet provide only a fifth of the sena- 
torial electorate. This bias in favour of the predominantly 
conservative rural- areas explains the general political com- 
plexion of the upper chamber. 

The Communists, with 14 seats, a loss of two, have 
managed to provide for a few of their more prominent 
members who were defeated in the parliamentary elections 
last November, but the voting system, in which proportional 
representation is the exception, gives them only a slight 
chance of success. The slight losses of the Socialists (48 
instead of 53 seats) confirm their setback in the local 
elections. The Radicals of all colours, who now have §1 
instead of 47 seats, showed that they still have strong local 
positions, while the MRP, with 29 seats, a gain of eight, 
shows that years of patient work are now bringing some 
results. The UNR with 27 instead of 29 seats is the real 
victim of the poll. The unorthodox Right dominates the 
national assembly ; the traditional conservatives, the 
Independents and their allies, with 85 seats, form the biggest 
party in the senate. 
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Universal suffrage may produce a right-wing chamber, 
as it did last November ; it may also produce ‘the opposite 
result. Senatorial elections will always have a conservative 
bias. This is why the constitutional draftsmen of the Fourth 
Republic curbed the powers of the upper chamber. Their 
successors have restored to the senate some of its prestige. 
Its Speaker is the second person in the state after the Presi- 
dent (and replaces him provisionally in case of death). 
Unlike the assembly, the senate cannot be dissolved: a third 
of the senators are renewed after three years ; another third 
after six years ; and after nine years the whole membership 
is re-elected. 

Professor Duverger, in a penetrating article, has demon- 
strated how the senate can be used as a brake which the 
government can apply at will. A bill passed by the national 
assembly must be approved by the senate before it becomes 
law. A bill that is rejected by the senate and disliked by the 
government can simply be buried without any further 
reference to the assembly. On the other hand, if the govern- 
ment wants to get a bill through, it can call a mixed com- 
mission of the two chambers: Should the mixed com- 
mission fail to agree, the bill can become law by a simple 
vote in the lower chamber. Naturally, the two chambers 
could put the executive in a difficulty if they agreed on a 
reform it resents, but the conservative complexion of the 
senate makes it- unlikely that such agreement would be 
reached except on a conservative measure. 

The supposition that the draftsmen of the constitution 
intended to strengthen the existing conservative safeguards 
is borne out by the fact that the only exception to the 
procedure of mixed commissions is made for constitutional 
reform. Any revision of the constitution must be approved 
by both chambers separately. With an eye to the future, 
the draftsmen seem to have taken precautions agaiast the 
possibility of a left-wing lower chamber. The King has 
strengthened the Lord#in order to insure the realm against 
the zeal of the reforming Commons. But the strengthening 
is only relative. The senate, for instance, cannot bring the 
government down. It has really only gained prestige by 
comparison with a lower chamber whose powers have been 
drastically curtailed. Parliamentary prerogatives as a whole 
have been cut. In the Gaullist system the executive—and 
in particular the President—has the whip hand. 

Almost opposite the Luxembourg palace stands a theatre 
once called POdéon. Until very recently it was the second 
house of that famous state-owned theatrical company, the 
Comédie Frangaise. But the government decided that one 
state theatre was enough and on April 8th ’Odéon was 
denationalised. Two houses, however, are still considered 
necessary for political performances. The Luxembourg, 
with its-old-timers and orators of renown, may attract a 
wider public than the Palais Bourbon. But neither house is 
likely to provide the stage for real political drama. 


The Arab South—I 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


SHOP in the old town of Aden (known as the Crater) 
sells illuminated Koran verses and coloured prints of 
popular personages, among whom the place of honour is 
held by Queen Elizabeth II and President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. The portraits of the two heads of states are 
displayed side by side, Colonel Nasser being represented 
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with the Imam of the Yemen on his right and Crown Prince 
Badr on his left. The juxtaposition is typical of the political 
atmosphere of the Arab South. 

The term “ Arab South” has recently been adopted by 
Arabs in order to include in one. designation Aden colony, 
the Aden protectorate (itself divided administratively into 
western and eastern portions), and the Kingdom of the 
Yemen. Some Arabs would include the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman as well. To British ears the term implies a 
subversive intention, since according to British political 
theory the various parts are distinct entities. Only within 
the limits of the western, and potentially of the eastern 
protectorate is political unification regarded as desirable. 
Here the rulers of six of the 30 or so princedoms and 
sheikdoms (many of which are minute) have been induced 
to ask for a federation. In theory the objective is the benefit 
to be gained from pooling resources and administration, 
though it could be urged that the addition of nothing to 
nothing remains nothing. The inducement most potent 
with the rulers is probably the increased British aid that 
may be expected to follow compliance with British wishes ; 
the more enlightened realise that federation will not help 
them to maintain themselves against the rising tide of 
nationalism, with its republican tendencies, unless the 
federation is seen by the people to be not merely a club for 
the rulers but also the source of substantial benefits for their 
subjects, 

In British eyes, federation is an essential step in meeting 
the contemporary insistence that standards must be raised 
in poverty-stricken and backward colonial areas. There is, 
however, more to the project than philanthropy. British 
grants, and economic and social planning executed with 
British assistance, mean an extension of British influence 
and, it is hoped, the strengthening of a political foothold 


which is being increasingly menaced by the rising tide of ~ 


Arab nationalism. In his recent book on Aden, the late 
Governor, Sir Tom Hickinbotham, makes it clear that he 
anticipates the ultimate emergence of a federated state 
within the Commonwealth ; this is to serve as-a buffer 
between the Arab world and the politico-military centre 
which has been set up in the colony of Aden with the pur- 
pose of safeguarding British interests in Arabian oil. The 
hope is that concentration on Arab unity in a limited area 
will divert attention from wider projects of Arab unifica- 
tion favoured by the United Arab Republic. 


N fact, many modern-minded and progressive Arabs in 

Aden and the protectorates, outside the administration 
as well as within it, do welcome federation and do believe 
that a period of British aid and advice is essential if the 
region is to be successfully developed. It is, however, also 
clear that these Arabs interpret official statements to mean 
that in due course the federation will be able to form a 
homogeneous political entity with Aden itself ; and that this 
entity will be free, if it likes, to unite with a reformed and 
renovated Yemen and to establish whatever relationship it 
pleases with the Arab world as a whole. If this interpreta- 
tion is proved incorrect, the subsequent disillusion will make 
it difficult to preserve the necessary degree of Arab co-opera- 
tion. 

More actively nationalist Arabs advance two objections. 
The first is that the project would increase British inter- 
ference. Even if this should be temporary and the final 
result different, they resent any increased British activity. in 
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the Arab world at the present time because Britain appears 
to them today as a principal opponent of the UAR and 
therefore of the policy of political unification of the Arab 
countries for which the UAR stands. The other is expressed 
principally by the potentially powerful trade union move- 
ment in Aden. They object that federation is being treated 
as an affair of the princes rather than of the peoples. 
Against this it can be replied that in the primitive condi- 
tions at present prevailing in the protectorate, rulers of the 
traditional type are indispensable, and that no system of 
elected assemblies would, for the moment, be capable. of 
working at all. 

Expressed in these general terms, the political scene. in 
the Arab South appears fairly simple ; it is, however, com- 
plicated by two further factors. These are the character and 
policy of the present regime in the Yemen, and the special 
social and economic conditions of Aden colony. 


(To be concluded) 


Russia’s Shorter 
Seven-Year Plan 


ITHIN a few months of embarking on their first seven- 

year plan, the Russians seem to show a hankering 
after their traditional planning period of five years. In all 
branches of production, pledges are being made to fulfil the 
plan well ahead of schedule. Mr Brezhnev, a member of 
the party presidium, announced on April 22nd at the cere- 
mony celebrating Lenin’s birthday that seven years would 
be more than enough to reach the agricultural objectives 
set for 1965. Farmers throughout the Soviet Union are 
now binding themselves publicly to achieve their plan for 
the output of meat, though not of grain, two or even three 
years before the appointed date. The planners of the 
Russian Soviet Republic have decided to raise this year’s 
targets for iron and steel. 

Signs of a speeding-up of production are confirmed by 
the progress report for the first quarter of this year. Gross 
industrial production, it is claimed, rose by 11 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period of 1958; the 
expected increase had been only 8.6 per cent. When. the 
outlines of the first seven-year plan (1959-65) were pub- 
lished last year, it was remarked that the contemplated rate 
of growth was slower than in preceding periods. The Soviet 
government has apparently decided that there is no need for 
such a slackening of the pace, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry. A faster exploitation of new iron ore deposits 
in Kazakhstan and in the Kursk region is intended to 
prevent bottle necks in metal supply. 

Mr Kuzmin was removed in March from the chairman- 
ship of the Gosplan, probably because his plan was not con- 
sidered ambitious enough. His successor, Mr Kossygin, is 
acting upon instructions not to underestimate the country’s 
resources.. The present plan will not bring Soviet output 
abreast of American, but the Kremlin has evidently deter- 
mined to accelerate the progress towards that goal. It 
would not be astonishing if the Russians were soon to pub- 
lish a revised version of their first seven-year plan ; this 
would show whether the upward revision is general or 
whether it concentrates on basic industry and on agricul- 
ture. 
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GOING OUR WAY? 
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Steer in the general direction of the GKN Group, and you are heading for 
a complete service in steel. Steer for an individual GKN company, and you are 
heading for specialisation in one or more aspects of steel making or steel working. 


For instance... 


Garringtons are large producers of turbine blades, of agricultural implements 
and of hand tools. But, more than anything, they make forgings. In this, they are 
not simply specialists, they are the specialists. Theirs is the biggest organisation 
of its kind in Europe, and Garringtons contribute around one-third of the 


country’s total output of finished forgings. 


And so, when people need forgings they are very likely to come to Garringtons. 
Similarly, when they need any other particular steel product or service they 
will be equally well served to come to one of the many other specialists 


within the general framework of the GKN Group. 


THE (} «NT GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 








GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


The Sron Mor pumped-storage power station of the North of. Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board contains an English Electric 5000 kW water turbine and 
induction generator/motor. English Electric has supplied generating plant to 
twenty-three hydro-electric stations in Scotland. 


THERE’S A NEW SOUND IN THE GLENS 


There’s a new sound in the glens today—the quiet, purposeful 
, p . hum of English Electric turbines and their alternators. 

They MI hear it 12, 000 miles away This undramatic sound represents more power in the Scottish 
Electricity Grid—the promise of more prosperity in Scotland .. . 
and of more money to spend abroad on imports. The sound from 
these English Electric turbo-alternators echoes around the globe. 

Abroad, too, English Electric is concerned with projects for 
generating power—from water, coal, oil, the atom; with more 

ee, efficient transformers and switchgear to distribute this power—as 
4 well as with the production of locomotives, marine engines, and 
aircraft. 

This equipment earns Britain millions of pounds of overseas 
currency. And the power it creates means growing prosperity 
abroad, more money to spend, much of it on British goods. 

Again, every project means more experience and even better 
techniques—from which Britain and the world will benefit. 

English Electric’s business is more power—for greater pros- 


perity everywhere. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


bringing you better living 
At the White Nile Scheme Board’s Cotton Ginning Factory at Gebel Awlia, 
Sudan, three English Electric 328 kW diesel-alternator sets are installed. This 


factory was also equipped with English Electric motors, switchgear and fusegear. THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A Funeral or a Cure? 


The Government. have no doubt that- the citeum- 
stances of the cotton industry which I have described 
justify. the exceptional course of direct financial assist~ 
ance from public funds:—Sir David Eccles, President. 
of the Board of Trade, in Parliament on April 23rd. 


‘A CALL on public funds to the tune of £30 million 
“A needs very full justification. Lancashire’s claim 
rests on two broad grounds. It contends that in 
both the home and export markets it is the victim of 
forces largely beyond its control. Since the second 
world war its overseas markets have continued to shrink, 
as they did after the first war, owing to the growth of 
local industries behind tariff walls in countries that once 
were Lancashire’s exclusive markets. ‘These countries 
have not only become self-sufficient in textiles, but have 
also. become substantial exporters, again at Lanca- 
shire’s expense. And in recent years the industries 
in India and Hongkong have been competing with 
Lancashire in the British market, which allows 
Commonwealth goods in duty free. No other major 
manufacturing industry stands unprotected against low- 
wage competition from Asian countries. And as the 
Government has refused Lancashire formal protection, 
on grounds of broad national and Commonwealth 
policy, the industry argues that the Government must 
bearisome part of the consequences. 

These consequences—the loss of both export and 
home trade—have forced the industry to work well 
below capacity. Though mills have been closing at an 
increasing rate—118 closed in 1958 alone—a surplus of 
obsolete machinery still drags Lancashire down, together 
with a lack of up-to-date machinery. An industry 
weakened by surplus capacity, Lancashire argues, can 
muster neither the will nor the resources to scrap and 
re-equip at the necessary scale and speed. A surgical 
operation is needed to restore the industry to health, 
and the Government must help to pay the bill. Without 
that operation the industry sees no hope of arresting the 
decline in exports, and even its present export trade 


of £88-million (cotton and rayon goods) is not one that 
the Government can lightly dismiss. 
The Government has accepted that case. The oppor- 
tunity fot action was taken after the industry, with_all 
the Government’s help short of directly - threatening 
sanctions, persuaded Hongkong to limit shipments of 
cloth and most made-up goods for retention in the 
British market. The ceiling then set is still an uncom- 
fortably high one for Lancashire ; it excludes yarns 
(imports of which have risen recently, ‘whether 
temporarily or not no one can tell) and has a 
guaranteed life of only three years. But it at least pro- 


- vides a breathing space in which to reorganise. A 


similar agreement with India was reached long ago in 
principle, and should be ratified-soon. Finally, the 
Government’s willingness to help may well have been 
influenced by the judgment of the Restrictive Practice 
Court, which declared void the minimum price scheme 
of the yarn spinners’ association—an agreement which 
had helped to maintain excess capacity in being. 


A discussions with the industry the Government 
has now offered to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
eliminating excess capacity and, provided it i$ satisfied 
that this knife will cut deep enough, to pay one-quarter 
of the cost of modernisation in the remaining mills. 
Originally Whitehall talked of putting its money on 
re-equipment alone, leaving the industry to cope with 
excess capacity; then it switched its emphasis to financ- 
ing concentration ;, now, after squawks from parts 
of the industry it has eventually decided to help with 
both. In theory one approach should be as effective 
as the other. A generous subsidy for re-equipment 
would have encouraged firms to scrap some mills and 
re-equip others ; a drastic concentration scheme might 
have enlarged the prospective market for the remaining 
mills enough to encourage them to re-equip: But some 
influential members of the industry evidently felt that 
the Government should demonstrate its confidence in 
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Lancashire’s future by helping it to re-equip. The 
industry, and the City of London, it may be assumed, 
will draw their own conclusions. With a sizeable stake 
in re-equipment the Government will surely be less 
likely to jeopardise the industry’s future by allowing 
imports of- yarn to reach “ disruptive ” levels, and will 
work the harder to ensure that the agreement with 
Hongkong is renewed. 

The starting point for both schemes, for redundancy 
in. patticular, was an analysis by the Cotton Board’s 
staff of the probable size of Lancashire’s future market. 
While this study has not been published, it no doubt 
assumed a continuing modest growth in home consump- 
tion, per head and in total, and that this increase would 
be broadly offset, for some years at least, by a further, 
though moderate, decline in exports, with the hope of 
some expansion after the reorganisation schemes have 
been carried through. _ 

A broad guide to the capacity that needs to be cut out 
in spinning and weaving is the extent of under-employ- 
ment over the last two years. Making certain assump- 
tions about re-equipment and shift-working, this 
suggests that about 40 per cent of the spinning capacity 
will have to go (mainly the 10 million mule spindles) 
and roughly 25 per cent of the looms (or about 65,000 
—30 per cent—of the non-automatics). In finishing, 
capacity has to be expressed in a productive unit, which 
may be a line of machines within a works or a whole 
works. The finishers always need some surplus of 
capacity to cope-with changes in the pattern of demand, 
but it is reckoned that about thirty per cent of the 
machines are surplus in all four sections (bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing and yarn dyeing). On the re-equip- 
ment side, perhaps 34 million new ring spindles, work- 
ing two shifts, ought to be put in within the five years, 
. and the number of automatic looms—47,000—ought to 
be increased by perhaps one-half. The new looms would 
start immediately on two shifts if not three, and more 
of the existing ring mills should go on to two shifts. 

There is no master plan, and no compulsion to close 
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down. No one can yet be sure that enough mills can 
be induced to close down, what the inducement will 
have to be or how much it will cost altogether. In 
theory the cheapest and most equitable basis would 
be one that related the payment for closing down a 
particular mill to its record of return on its assets. 
In fact this method would not work. Firstly, there are 
obsolete mills in which the machinery has been written 
off long ago, and in which the return on assets is 
therefore relatively higher than in some modern mills. 
Secondly, the response of individual mills will not 
necessarily be based on economics. An offer that might 
be accepted by a family controlled business might well 
be turned down by one run by directors with a small 
stake in the equity, whose-aim is to keep their jobs 
and keep their shareholders at bay. 

The most practicable way is to try to guess the 
amount—per spindle and per loom—needed to induce 
the last marginal mill to close down ; offer this to all 
comers for say three months, and hope for the best. 
Many figures are being canvassed, according to the 
authors’ optimism ; about 15s. per spindle and £50 per 
loom seem as good as any cockshy to start with. 


IVEN a favourable response, said Sir David Eccles, 

the call on public funds under both the redundancy 
and re-equipment schemes might well be of the order 
of £30 million. While it would be foolish to accept 
this figure as more than a guess, it is worth asking 
how much might be spent under the two schernes, and 
among the various sections? The impression that 
redundancy will absorb most of that sum is wide of 
the mark. In the finishing sections it is generally held 
that reorganisation is almost wholly a question of 
eliminating capacity ; the re-equipment necessary is 
well within the industry’s resources. By and large this 
is probably true of spinning, too, but less so in weav- 
ing ; the weavers are the least prosperous section, 
having been squeezed between the spinners’ price 
scheme and the recommended price schemes of 
the finishers (which have yet to 
come before the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court). Assuming, for pur- 
poses of illustration, that the 
finishers get roughly one-fifth, or 
£6 million (the bulk for redun- 
dancy), the other four-fifths, or 
£24 million, might be broadly 
shared between the spinners and 
weavers. If the maximum target 
of 10 million spindles are cut out 
for a price of about 15s. a spindle, 
the cost to the Government would 
be ros. per spindle, or £5 million 
all told, leaving some £7 million of 
public funds for re-equipment. As 
the Government is contributing 
one quarter of the cost of re-equip- 
ment, this would provide for 4 
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total expenditure of at least £28 million for 
re-equipment in spinning over the next five years, 
which compares with nearly £33 million spent in 
the five years up to 1957. The ratio of re-equipment 
to redundancy payments in weaving should be higher 
still, because this section has contracted faster than the 
spinning section. 

The amount of compensation for redundancy will be 
directly influenced by the Inland Revenue’s treatment 


SHARE PRICES BEFORE AND AFTER THE NEWS 





Latest Latest Price, Price, 
earn- divi- April April 


ings dend 22 29 Yield 
Combined English Mills £1 Nil 9/4, ~II/- 9-09 
Crosses and Heatons £1... Nil 5° 1i/- 11/9 8-51 
Fine Spinners £1......... 13-3 10 23/9 24/3 8-25 
Lancashire Cotton él .... 34-6 174, 42/41. 43/7'2 8-02 
Ashton Brothers £1...... 17-7 10 24/- 23/- 8-70 
Joshua Hoyle 2s.......... Nil 5 2/3% «=©2/5% «4-10 
TOOCM BE Sid do v-cNit< 05 0% 10-4 7'2 32/- 31/7'2 4:74 
David Whitehead Is...... 47-3 2t 1/9%, =: 1 /9354xd 11-03 
J. and P. Coats £1........ 17-6 8% 25/- 24/6 7:14 
English Sewing Cotton £1 . 25-2 12', 29/10'2 29/4!oxd 8-51 


* No interim dividend paid for current year. + Indicated dividend. 


of these payments. Sir David has said that the law 
will not be changed, but will be interpreted as liberally 
as possible. The industry is now waiting to know 
exactly what this means. From the Government’s 
view the point is academic; if it has to give more 
with one hand because payments bear tax at the full 
rate it will get the excess back in the other hand from 


Supersonics and 


R AUBREY JONES, the Minister of Supply, 

bears the heavy responsibility for deciding 

whether he should advise the government to 
undertake two costly and controversial long-term 
projects, a space research programme and the develop- 
ment of a supersonic transport aircraft. The experts 
have had their say. Mr Jones should now know what 
is technically possible and, within very broad limits, 
the order of cost likely to be involved. That experts 
want to undertake challenging new ventures is to be 
expected ; on the Minister of Supply rests the more 
difficult task of judging whether to recommend that 
they should be given their heads. 

Jet airliner development has now reached a point 
where speeds cannot rise many more miles per hour 
without running into the difficult flying conditions 
around the “ trans-sonic” zone—the sound barrier. 
The choice for aircraft designers is, therefore, either 
to stay at the present speeds of around 600 mph 
plus, and concentrate on improving other aspects of 
performance, or to jump right across this trans-sonic 
zone to a minimum supersonic speed of 800 to 900 
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taxation. For the industry the levy to finance their 
third of the redundancy payments is in any case a 
business expense. It has already been made clear that 
investment allowances and initial allowances will apply 
only to the total cost of re-equipment, minus the 
Government subsidy of 25 per cent. 

Cynics are saying that although the Government 
insists that the industry must compensate displaced 
workers, the money will effectively come out of the 
payments for closing down mills. They are wrong. 
It can be taken for granted that the Government will 
want it to be demonstrated beyond all doubt that the 
industry truly bears the cost. The probability is that 
the money will have to be raised mainly by an additional _ 
levy on the remaining firms, with the mills closing down 
perhaps making an initial payment before winding up. 

It may be wondered whether the Government and 
the industry fully realise how ambitious is the task they 
have set themselves. After cutting the industry down 
to what is believed to be its right size, the Government 
is trusting the industry to ensure that ré-equipment will 
take place in the right places and in the right way, and 
that the full fruits of re-equipment are realised. This is 
not just a matter of technique : it also means making 
the right goods and marketing them effectively. For 
its past failures on this front Lancashire has no one to 
blame but itself. If management in cotton carried bigger 
guns one might feel more confident about the outcome. 
The Government can only be allowed one go at this 
latest operation ; it should be quite clear that it is giving 
a lot and must expect a lot. 


Space Research 


mph. But some experts argue that a mere 800 
mph will not be fast enough to make the aircraft 
economic, and indeed that supersonic aircraft will not 
pay their way at speeds below 2,000 mph. 

For two years, a committee consisting of Britain’s 
leading aircraft designers and experts from the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough has been study- 
ing whether it would be technically possible to develop 
and build a supersonic airliner in this country and, if so, 
what its optimum size, shape and speed should be. 
They were not asked whether they thought such an 
aircraft ought to be built, nor how it might compare 
with the kind of improved but still subsonic machine 
that could be put into service about as soon, i.e. in the 
middle to late 1960s. After 50,000 hours of wind tunnel 
experiments, and the construction and testing of a large 
number of scale models, the committee reported that 
two alternative types of supersonic aircraft could be 
developed, neither of them large by current standards. 
One would be just supersonic, flying at 800 to 900 mph, 
carrying 100 passengers and suitable for distances of 
up to 1,500 miles such, for example, as the London- 
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Moscow route. The second would be faster, cruising at 
about 1,500 mph or twice the speed of sound and carry- 
ing 150 passengers across the North Atlantic. Estimates 
of the cost of developing the airframe and engines vary 
between £150 and £200 million. The market for such 
airliners is bound to be small ; it is questionable whether 
there would be a market for two types, one American 
and one British, apart from any competition from 
Russia. 

The committee did not recommend an attempt to 
reach the widely publicised speed of 2,000 miles an hour 
plus, three times the speed of sound. This would 


create some structural problems not present in the rela- 


tively slower aircraft, would raise serious difficulties 
about engine power and noise at take-off, would require 
vast increases in the length and strength of civil run- 
ways over and above the improvements already having 
to be made for jets—and could not by any stretch of 
imagination be fitted into existing or immediately fore- 
seeable methods of air traffic control. 


) Paeareagecerngs say that such aircraft could be built ; 
quite another to say that they should be built. The 
airlines have given no indication that they want to fly at 
supersonic speeds. Very few of them know what it is 
like to operate 600 mph jets, and their experience is 
limited to a bare six months. The great majority, 
though heavily committed in buying jet airliners, now 
have nothing faster in service than 300-350 mph 
piston engined airliners. 

~The airlines’ lack of enthusiasm is understandable, 
but they cannot ignore the possible commercial value 
of very high speed travel. It might be that the speed 
of a supersonic aircraft would offset both the high price 
of building it and its high operating costs. The com- 
mittee suggest that a 1,500 mph airliner making two 
round trips per day between London and New York 
and one round trip daily in winter would cost little 
more to Operate per passenger than today’s aircraft— 
taking its capital cost as the construction price not the 
cost of the ten years or so of development. (That is 
based on an assessment of possible traffic, not of what 
the aircraft is physically capable of doing. It would 
mean an average capacity of up to 450 a day, which is 
roughly identical with that of a new Cunarder costing, 
say, £25-30 million to build, but nothing extra to 
develop.) The airlines themselves seem to think, how- 
ever, that a mere doubling of present jet speeds and a 
halving of journey time would hardly be worth the 
trouble. But some think there might be a sharp increase 
in business traffic if the crossing could be cut to some- 
thing under two hours. This would require an airliner 
flying at 2,000 miles an hour, with all the technical diffi- 
culties that involves. Being well aware of these, most 
airlines, including the two British corporations, are 
staying mum. 

Mr Jones can therefore expect no lead from the 
airlines in reaching his decision. He is getting 
even less from the aircraft industry, which has 
split into three camps on this issue, each giving him 
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contrary advice. Some of the country’s most experi- 
enced and commercially successful designers think it 
is folly for Britain to attempt supersonic desigh “at all, 
and consider that our resources would be better’ used 
in trying to improve the economics of existing aircraft. 
Those who are convinced that the industry should 
build a supersonic aircraft if only in order, to quote 
Mr Masefield of Bristol’s, “to stay in the big league,” 
are still divided over what speed should be chosen ; 
hence the two separate proposals from the committee 
to the Minister. The smaller, slower aircraft would be 
less costly and quicker to build, but a couple of years 
is not of all that consequence and an 800-mph British- 
built machine might be in danger of being put out of 
date by more ambitious American developments! : The 
indications are that the Americans are thinking in‘’terms 
of 1,500 mph and that talk of a 2,000 mph airliner is 
intended mainly to test the reaction of airlines./’ The 
manufacturers on both sides of the Atlantic-are well 
aware that the fact that airlines are not now asking 
for supersonic speeds may not deter them from doing 
so in three or four years’ time. 

Mr Jones has to weigh the obvious advantages to the 
aircraft industry of a Government-sponsored supersonic 
project, and the possibility that some airlines will 
at some time come up with a demand for supersonic 
transports, against the development cost of such a 
project (which nobody seriously suggests would be 
recovered out of sales) and also the fact that the industry 
has been unable to agree on a formula for its design. 
A decision against building would knock most of the 
morale out of the aircraft industry, even though it 
would still have a large subsonic airliner market in 
which to operate. The temptation to undertake such 
a project in order to avoid disappointing a bunch of 
brilliant designers anxious to try their hand is a hard 
one for any Minister of Supply to resist. But the 
Ministry has to judge whether the designers are likely 
to be able to deliver the goods on time and to specifica- 
tion and whether, these having been delivered, anyone 
will buy them. 


on case for a British programme of research into 
space is simple by comparison, and a decision will 
probably be taken during the next few days. It turns 
on the importance of satellites as research tools, mobile 
laboratories in which instruments can be mounted out- 
side the distorting effects of the earth’s relatively dense 
atmosphere. From the region of space just beyond the 
atmosphere it would be possible to discover much more 
about a great deal of what goes on inside the atmosphere 
itself and on the earth—including matters of immediate 
practical interest such as the weather and radio com- 
munications. Space is large and satellites are small. 
The handful that the Americans and Russians have 
launched so far have not done much more than prove 
the soundness of preliminary scientific calculation about 
their probable behaviour. 

Satellites themselves cost comparatively little and are 
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potentially capable of earning big scientific dividends 
in return. The expense lies in providing a rocket 
powerful enough to place the satellite in its orbit, and 


the cost would be prohibitive if the sole purpose were © 


space research. But a British rocket capable of launch- 
ing satellites already exists in the shape of the 2,500- 
mile range Bluestreak ballistic missile. To convert 
Bluestreak into a satellite launcher would require the 
addition of one or two rocket clusters mounted in place 
of the warhead. The cost of preparing perhaps ten 
to a dozen Bluestreaks in this way, to allow for the 
launching of perhaps half-a-dozen satellites with a 
margin in hand for those that go astray, has been 
roughly estimated at {10 to £15 million spread over 
several years.. The first would not be ready until the 


early 1960s. But it will take that long for scientists to 


analyse the information collected during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

This is a question of Government support for funda- 
mental research, not for industrial development. There 
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are signs that the Royal Society has been able to con- 
vince the Government that more could be learned from 
a small British satellite programme—confined strictly to 
the region around the earth and not attempting to fly off 
to the moon and planets—than could be by accepting 
American offers to put foreign instruments into their 
satellites. If so, the scales may have been tipped by 
knowledge that intermittent firings of Bluestreak will 
have to be made in any case. If the cost estimates are 
in any way accurate, they compare quite favourably 
with, for example, some of the more costly experiments 
in nuclear physics. But only the Ministry of Supply 
knows enough about rocketry to judge this, and as the 
driving force behind rocket development it is difficult 
for the Ministry to be impartial. It is at such a time, 
when important decisions on scientific matters have to 
be taken that would commit the country to a decade 
or more of costly experiment, that the guiding hand 
of a strong and impartial Lord President of the Council 
is most missed. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Pre-Budget Level 


HERE is too much time-lag in recording economic indi- 
cators for the latest figures published this week yet 
to show any of the stimulus that the budget has given indus- 
try ; the industrial production figures indicate nothing later 
than March, and the mid-April unemployment figures were 
also taken less than a week after the tax reliefs were 
announced. The index of production in March does little 
more than confirm the Chancellor’s case for a further 
stimulus ; it appears to have remained at about the same 
level, 107-108 seasonally adjusted (1954=100) that had 
first been reached in November last year. 
The tinemployment figures for mid-April—released fairly 
early, with the chance that this may be done regularly— 
seem to be rather more favourable on examination than they 
appear at first glance. Between March and April the 
numbers unemployed fell by 20,000 to 531,000, of whom 
486,000 were wholly unemployed. This second figure was 
15,000 below the mid-March total, a fall that is no more 
than would normally be expected at the time of year. But 
the timing of Easter, and its relation to the April unem- 
ployment count, does seem to have held the number wholly 
‘unemployed in the middle of the month rather exceptionally 
high. When the end of the Easter holiday and the unem- 
ployment count come within a week of each other, 
a fair proportion of the children leaving school will 
not have registered with the juvenile employment service ; 
if the two dates are three weeks of more apart, practically 
all will have registered but a substantial proportion will have 
found jobs, This year Easter Monday was on April 1st and 
the count on the 13th ; so an unusually high proportion of 






the youths and girls who came on to the labour market at 
Easter appear to have been on labour exchange books: 


_ 8ome 13,000 at the time the count was taken... 


The effect of this further complication in the already 
shaky exercise of seasonal adjustment is roughly that the 
change from March to April was probably better than 
seasonal ; but that one should correspondingly reckon on 
= than the usual seasonal decrease between April and 

y. 


OIL 


Living with Iraq 


Ox two new points appear to have been agreed firmly 
between the Iraq government and the oil companies 
operating in Iraq—IPC, Basrah, and Mosul—at their dis- 
cussions last week. The companies agreed that any inciden- 
tal surpluses of refined products from the government’s 
refineries of Daura, Qaiyarah and Muftiah, “ operating at 
their existing designed capacity” could from now on be 
exported, They also agreed that the notice required for 
the government to choose to take in kind 124 per cent‘ of 
crude oil production as part of its 50 per cent share 
in profits should be reduced to “the practical minimum ”; 
the government’s option could be exercised quarterly 
instead of six-monthly. The Government has possessed the 
right to take part payment of its profits in oil since 1952: 
the possibility of Russian aid in establishing chemical plant 
in Iraq may account for its newly-increased interest. 
Beyond these specific points, the commentaries of the two 
parties upon their discussions are recognisably, for the most 
part, about the same subjects, but with massive differences 
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in emphasis.. Dr Kubba, Iraq’s minister of economics, said 
this week, for example, that it had been agreed to double pro- 
duction of oil in Iraq within not more than three years: IPC 
said that the companies were already engaged on projects 
that would double their production and transport capacity 
by 1962 (reaching 70 million tons) “ but the actual increase 
in production will depend on market conditions at the time.” 
Dr Kubba added that the companies had conceded the 
necessity of establishing more oil refining capacity in Iraq, 
on a profit-sharing basis, though negotiations were going on 
about details, The companies commented frigidly: “ Since 
they have no intention of participating in the establishment 
_ of oil refineries in Iraq [they] are at a loss to interpret the 
comments attributed to the minister.” 

It is fairly clear that negotiations are continuing about 
giving up certain of the companies’ concessions in areas 
where exploitation of possible oil deposits has not begun. 
Of Dr Kubba’s claims that: foreign staffs in Iraq would 
rapidly be replaced with Iraqis, and that the companies had 
agreed to appoint an executive director to the IPC board in 
London, the companies have pointed out only that one of 
the two Iraq government directorships already existing on 
the board is for the moment unfilled, and that the question 
of making one of these positions on the board an “ execu- 
tive,” probably resident, directorship, was under discussion. 
Nobody would pretend that the position of the companies 
in a country where local communist influence is so strong 
and Russian influence is increasing can be comfortable. But 
the government’s desire to get more, and no doubt to achieve 
more obvious improvements in its share than the countries 
who talked away at Nasser’s oil conference in Cairo, appears 
for the moment to be tempered with some inkling of the 
condition of the world oil market. 


IN THE MARKETS 


The Kaleidoscope 


NDUSTRIAL equity prices are now slightly above the peak 

they touched in the hectic dealings that took place on 
the day after the budget. It has, in fact, taken the market 
nearly three weeks to recover from the sharp reaction that 
immediately followed that boomlet. The Economist indi- 
cator and the Financial Times index are both less than one 
per cent above their post-budget peaks, at 263.3 and 227.5 
respectively. The market has remained active and there 
have been reports of buying by unit trusts but there has 
been an edgy character to dealings, with private investors 
and speculators looking for a quick turn and eager to follow 
up rumours. 

The steady stream of bigger dividends and the promise 
of more to come has given investors confidence, but even 
so no really firm pattern has emerged. Indeed, the market 
has been kaleidoscopic—one moment Jaguar, the next 
Standard Motor, then cotton shares and then Beecham and 
Elliott-Automation (which are to be traded in the over-the- 
counter market in New York). Next week it will certainly 
be Granada, whose request for an official quotation is dis- 
cussed on page 477. But the sudden quirks of fancy that 
now characterise the market are perhaps best exemplified 
by recent dealings in the shares of Martins Bank. Before 
the week-end these shares were bid up to 25s. 6d. Then 
the directors issued a statement saying that they had no 
present intention of issuing new capital and surprisingly 
thought it necessary to add that they had no knowledge of 
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a merger or similar transaction concerning the bank. The 
price of the shares is now back to 21s. 9d. When the 
directors of a bank become concerned at the market activity 
in the bank’s shares it is a sign that speculation is rife and 
that dabblers may be in peril, : 


THE FUEL MARKET 


Oil Goes on Up 


ALES of fuel oil last year were more than half as large 
S again as in 1957 and 62 per cent higher than in 1956, 
which affords a rather better comparison ; and in January 
and February this year they were running about 45 per cent 
higher again than at the beginning of 1958. In an economy 
where the total level of industrial production has hardly 
changed, they have doubled since 1955. 

The biggest single element in the increase of 3,700,000 
tons in fuel oil deliveries between 1957 and 1958 was the 
growth in use of oil under power station boilers—from some 
640,000 tons to 2,635,000 tons. The power stations are at 
present taking oil at the rate of well over four million tons 
a year. The gas industry, also, more than doubled its pur- 
chases of fuel oil, and its total purchases of oil reached 
665,000 tons. Much of the gas oil it consumes is used for 
carburetted water gas and other peak load supplies ; but a 
growing amount of its oil consumption and of the gas it 
obtains from refineries are directly at the expense of coal that 
might otherwise be carbonised, just as the fuel oil that power 
stations use reduces their purchases of steam coals. Right 
across industry, the switch shows: last year, with total fuel 
purchases in the main industrial groups down by § per cent, 
their purchases of oil rose 17 per cent, to close on a quarter 
of the total. In iron and steel, for example, where produc- 
tion fell sharply, coal purchases were cut 20 per cent, while 
the amount of fuel oil used rose by another 10 per cent. 

Nor is this competition by any means confined to the 
factory. Oil deliveries for central heating, too, rose nearly 
§0 per cent ; moreover, sales of burning oil, which rose from 
just under 800,000 tons in 1957 to well over 1,100,000 tons 
last year, mainly reflect the rapid increase in the use of 
paraffin heaters in homes where central heating will take 
years to percolate. These heaters vie with coke central 
heating in providing a cheap therm of heat; gas, electricity, 
and the open fire cannot normally touch them on price. 


Coal Stays on the Ground 


N the first four months of this year the National Coal 

Board has managed to reduce its production by about 
a quarter of the 9 million tons by which it planned to bring 
the 1959 total down below 1958. Allowing for the time 
that it takes marginal mines to close, and opencast contracts 
to run out without being replaced by new ones, this reduc- 
tion in output may be about on schedule. Output is now 
down to some 250,000 tons a week below the rate in April, 
1958, so that it might be possible even to bring it down a 
little more than was planned. 

Unfortunately for the board, its sales have fallen away 
even more—by over 5 million tons so far, against the cut 
of 2} million tons in output. This is not so much a question 
of passing its “ ceiling ” of stocks. At the end of last year 
it had 19 million tons in stock ; over this year, it said it was 
prepared for a rise of 3 million tons more. But that was 
from end-December to end-December ; the board did not 
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set any ceiling above which stocks should not be allowed 
to rise at any season in the year, and one would normally 


22 million tons is that in a period when industrial and 
ee ae a eee than 
the 1958 levels, coal consumption has again been down 
7% per cent. Warmer weather will have had something to 
do with this ; in the first 15 weeks of the year the average 
temperature has been 2} degrees higher than a year ago. 
So may general economy in using fuel. But oil will have had 
most to do with it. And even if there should be a chance of 
reducing output this year by a little more than the 9 million 
tons already planned, the board could be facing a consider- 
ably larger fall in its sales at home and abroad, unless refla- 
tion pulls up total fuel consumption soon and then rapidly. 


CREDIT EXPANSION 
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: (£ miltion) 
April 7——— Change on ———, 
by 15, ! July, | 
1959 Month 1958 Year 
Depa. . cviweiscdec 6,706-6 +75-4 37- +256-3 





447 
deducting known extraneous items). Liquid assets rose by 
£39 million, and the imcrease in advances again had 
to be financed by selling vestments (£44 million in April). 
Since the lifting of the credit squeeze in mid-July, advances 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












, “ ! 
“Net "’ Deposits.... oa. 9* +56-2 + 16:3 +231-7_ 


Liquid Assets......... 2,091 -9 +38-7 —165-2 — 44:3 
Ee oc) dap&ben 553-6 + 6-6 + 10-4 + 10-6 
Call money ....... 478-4 —23-3 + 63-4 + 57-1 
Treasury bills ..... 931-7 +54-3 —268-1 —129°-5 
Other bills ....... 128-2 + I-l + 29-1 + 17-5 
Investments & advances 4,296-5 + 5-2 +195-3 +286-7 
Investments....... 1,884-1 —43-7 —308-8 —252-2 
Advances} ........ 2,412-4 +48-9 +504-1 +538-9 
To State Boards .... 74-8 + 1-3 + 9-9 + 8-9 
* Excluding items in course of collection. + Excluding all transit items. 





How Much More? 


HERE is still no sign of change in the trend of bank 
credit. In the four weeks to mid-April advances of 
the clearing banks rose by £61 million (£49 million after 


} Excluding transit items, except for changes on july and on year. 


have now risen by more than {£500 million, a rise of over 


one-quarter. In the same period, the hire purchase debt 


Dollar Investment Both Ways 


HE Chancellor confirmed this week 

that new official figures are to be 
prepared, from direct inquiries, of 
movements of private capital into and 
out of Britain, Meanwhile, some 
illumination of Mr Amory’s striking 
statement that recent dollar investment 
in Britain has probably been fully 
matched by Britain’s investment in 
North America is possible from United 
States and Canadian sources. The 
United Kingdom figures, in the 
regular white papers on the balance of 
payments, give only a broad regional 
breakdown of the whole dollar area 
(which includes many Latin American 
countries). ‘These show an inflow of 
private capital of £16 million in 1956, 


US DIRECT INVESTMENT 


($ billion) 
In 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(end of years) 
Lat. America 6°0 672 66 7°5 8-8 
Canada ..... 2 5:3 65. 27:5. 8&3 
W. Europe. 2-4 2:6 3:0 3-5 4-0 
Of which : 
| RCRA fel 68-3) 94 69-6 UY 
All areas ... 16-3 17-6 19-3 22-2 25-3 


£64 million in 1957 and £84 million 


in 1g958—but the figures embrace 


unidentified short term capital as well 
as the tantalising balancing item. 
Interest, profits and dividends show a 
net credit for Britain with the dollar 
area of around {£10 million—before 
taking account of the £40 million paid 
by Britain on the North American 
government loans. But the balance of 
investment earnings reflects the past 
rather than what is happening now. 


Full information about direct Ameri- 
can investments abroad is given by 
the US Department of Commerce, in 
its Survey of Current Business. Its 
latest figure for Britain, at book values, 
is $1,899 million (£678 million) at end- 
1957. The total has more than doubled 
in the fifties; as a focal point of the 
sterling area, the imperial preference 
system and OEEC trade and currency 
arrangements, Britain has attracted new 
American capital faster than most 
countries, and in total US direct invest- 
ment it is outranked only by Canada 
and Venezuela. In 1957 the accretion 
was no less than $287 million. This 
is unlikely to have been maintained in 
1958, but the much publicised acquisi- 
tions of recent months have quickened 
the pace. Britain’s direct investments 
in the United States are not of this 
order; but they are important. In 
1957 British holdings rose by $100 
million, out of a total increase in 
foreign investment in the United States 
of . $240 million. All these figures 
inchide reinvestment of current earn- 
ings. In 1957, American companies 
in Britam earned $326 million, of 
which two-fifths was undistributed. 
These funds ploughed back repre- 
sented 45 per cent of the growth in the 
total. 


No comparable detail is available of 
American figures of portfolio invest- 
ment. The nearest figures do reflect 
the increase of American buying of 
Continental shares in 1958, but not of 


has probably risen by £170-£190 million, or about one- 
third 


The banks’ gilt-edged investments have been run down 





British shares. There has certainly 
been a quickening in 1959. At the 
same time, purchases by UK investors 
of United States securities have fallen 
off. Since mid-1958 Britain has been 
a fairly persistent net seller on Wall 
Street. 

United States investors, therefore, 
are adding to their assets in Britain 
considerably more than British in- 
vestors are increasing their stake in 
the United States. But the balance is 
the other way in Britain’s capital 
transactions with Canada—noted to a 
fine degree of detail by Canada’s all 
embracing financial statistics. Of total 
foreign investment in Canada of 
Can $17 billion, Britain owns $2.9 
billion, of which the greater part is still 
in portfolio securities. Between 1952 
and 1957 Britain provided an average 
of $200 million a year in all—and there 
was virtually no offsetting Canadian 
investment in Britain. Since 1957 
Britain’s purchases of Canadian securi- 
ties have fallen off, but its direct 
investment has risén. 


US DIRECT INVESTMENT 
Sain IN BRITAIN. 
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by £320 million, since. September. The authorities have 
eased the strain en the market; but on balance their opera- 
tions have not provided the banks with the necessary 
liquidity to allow them to go ahead without worry. In 
March, liquidity ratios at.two of the clearing banks, Lloyds 
and Williams Deacon’s, dipped below 30 per cent. They 
have now edged above it, thanks to sales of investments— 
which at Williams Deacon’s have cut the portfolio from 
£38 million to £31 million. The banks’ average liquidity 
ratio is still only 31.2 per cent. Provided: they make due 
use of the gilt-edged market to finance their needs for 
below-line spending, the authorities are in a position to 
exercise the traditional restraint on credit expansion if. they 
care to do so. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Deficit with Sterling Area 


HIS year Britain -has been selling more goods to the 
- industrial countries than it did a year ago, and buying 
rather less from them. But the balance of trade with ‘the 
primary producing. countries has deteriorated sharply. 
Imports from these countries have risen, particularly of 
foods at somewhat higher prices, while exports to-them have 
continued to fall owing to the earlier decline in commodity 
prices. First quarter exports (including re-exports) to all 
countries amounted to £275 million a month, £9 million 
less than in the first quarter of last year, while total imports 
rose by £5 million to £314 million a month. The increase 
in the apparent. trade deficit of £4 million to £29 million a 
month was wholly with the primary producing countries, 
the balance-of: trade .with the sterling area changing from 
a surplus of £10 million a month a year ago to-a deficit of 
£13 million a month in the first quarter of 1959. Imports 
from the sterling area rose by £5 million to £124 million a 
month, while exports felt by £18 million to £111 million a 
month. Total exports to Australia, Britain’s largest sterling 
area market, fell by 14 per cent to £17\6 million a month 
while shipments to New Zealand were almost halved at 
£7.4 million. The only improvement was to the relatively 


BRITISH TRADE BY MAIN AREAS 


(£ million, monthly averages) 












Exports, fob 


1958 1959 1958 1959 
Ist qtr. Ist qtr. | Ist qtr. Ist qtr. 


Imports, cif Apparent deficit 


1958 1959 
Ist qtr. Ist qtr. 


Dollar area ...... 64 él 45 50 19 I 
OEEC area....... 79 77 75 76 4 I 
Other non-sterling 47 52 34 37 “15 


Total non-sterling 190 190 155 
129 
284 


Sterling area ..... 19 124 | 
TR ns 309 314 | 


small markets of Ghana, Pakistan and Ceylon; and to some 
colonial territories. The recovery ‘in commodity prices, 
which is not yet reflected in British import prices, is now 
raising the purchasing power of some of Britain’s largest 
customers, particularly the wool-growing dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand. It will be some time before 
this improvement is reflected in British exports, though it 
may help to stave off any serious further fall. 

Shipments to the United States were not affected by the 
general decline in British exports to industrial countries 
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last year, and this year they have accelerated again, amount- 
ing to £28 million a month in the first quarter, over one- 
fifth higher than a year ago, while shipments to Canada rose 
by three per cent to £13.8 million a month. Exports to 
Western Europe were only one per cent higher at £76} 
million a month. Exports to Germany, now one of Britain’s 
largest markets, rose sharply by 14 per cent to £124 million 
a month, and exports to Italy, Holland and Denmark were 
also up. But exports to Belgium fell sharply by 17 per cent 
to just over £5 million, while exports to Norway fell by 
one-fifth to £4.6 million. 


EXPORT CREDITS _ 


Retreat but No Rout 


ILE total British exports fell in 1958, shipments 

V4 covered by the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
rose by 10 per cent in the. year to end-March ; they com- 
prised-16 per cent of all British exports (and in the March 
quarter 18 per cent) compared with 14 per cent in 1957-58. 
But Mr L. F. Menzies, the secretary to the department, 
would himself accept that greater public use of the ECGD 
cover brings risks as well as premiums. The department 
again achieved a trading surplus, and-its cumulative reserves 


_ rose to £15.2 million on ordinary busiiiess and £2.9 million 


on the Section 2 “ national interest” business. But pre- 
miums of {5.8 million were not, themselves ‘sufficient. to 
cover payments.on claims of -£7- million. These were 
swollen by one huge (and unspecified) loss of very nearly 
£5 million: This loss*moreover was from insolvency and 
default, and it must be largely written off. The big 
Brazilian losses of 1952, by contrast, arose from transfer 
difficulties, and the recoveries have recently kept the depart- 
ment out of the red. They are now tailing off. At the 
same time, the department bears an increasing forward risk 
on its medium term business, which in the past year 
accounted for. three-fifths of premium income. 


A year of world recession boré obvious dangers for 
ECGD, and for the basis of world export trade as a whole. 
One can look back with relief. Credit terms have progres- 
sively lengthened ; that is regarded as inevitable. But 
co-operation within the Berne’ Union has kept the process, 
as Mr Menzies puts it, to a rearguard action ; the retreat has 
never degenerated into a rout. The one case in which ECGD 
itself went beyond five years from shipment was “ decep- 
tively simple ”—the matching of seven year credits offered 
by the Export Import Bank, which is not a full member of 
the Berne Union, for heavy jet aircraft, which are not yet 
manufactured by competitors in Europe. Other cases 
could be-much more difficult. Often the ‘right remedy for 
borrower and: lender alike, i is not lorig term credits but an 
international loan ;.and in practice, the increasing contribu- 
tions made in this form in 1958, whether from governments 
in the Indian operation, from the World Bank or from 
private investors, may claim much of the credit for prevent- 
ing a ruinous export credit race. 


Mr Menzies has announced certain improvements in 
the department’s facilities. Policyholders who cover 
their business for three years rather than one are offered 
rebates in premium up to § per cent ; and the department’s 
organisation is being streamlined to permit branch managers 
to fix terms of credit granted to many buyers without 
reference to headquarters, 
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Better work in comfort 


Picture yourself in a modern boardroom—all boredom gone. 
Think how much more clearly you could concentrate in a 
chair so comfortable you’re unaware of sitting in it. Think 
how much more easily your imagination would flow in 
imaginative surroundings. 
Think about it no longer. Get in touch with Heal’s Con- 
tracts and let them furnish you with their latest ideas on 
M cl PQ ie H all | making working conditions more comfortable. Or alterna- 
tively, come and see the special exhibition of office furniture 
a now.on show on Heal’s third floor. 


HEAL’S 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 





| of distinguished taste CONTRACTS LTD 

| 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 

5 TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 1666 

s az: Write for our new booklet ‘More Interiors’ illustrating some of the work we 
t Jervis, Halliday & Company Limited on have carried out for such well-known organisations as: 


BROOKE BOND AND CO. LTD ~ LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND ECHO LTD ~- ALLIANCE 
62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


ited ASSURANCE CO LTD - REED PAPER GROUP - DANISH BACON COMPANY LTD * HALIFAX 
' — amid BUILDING - SOCIETY: - CANADIAN PACIFIC . STEAMSHIPS LTD .- THE BOWATER PAPER 
0a a alle stat CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
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specialists 
in duplicate 





Coal processing, oil gasification 


—put the two into focus | 
and you have Woodall-Duckham. | 





I thought coal carbonisation was your forte—had been for years? 
So it is. Two out of every five tons of coal 
carbonised in Great Britain today are processed in 

plants built and serviced by Woodall-Duckham. 





Then why oil gasification? 
Because a progréssive firm doesn’t rest on its laurels; it’s too 
busy planning the future. Gas from oil is becoming as important 
as gas from coal. So that is why Woodall-Duckham now build 

oil gasification plants—Shell process or Hall process. 





Do you mean that coal processing is going out? 
Certainly not. Coal processing provides the essential coke for 
steel making. Then there’s town gas production; the bulk of the 
country’s supply is still made from coal—either in the tradi- 

tional way or in one of the newer plants for complete gasification. 


So you make the most of your opportunities? 
We make the most of oil and coal, if that’s what you mean. 





WOODALL-DUCKHAM 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 





WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE - 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD - LONDON °- 8.W.3 
Tel:KENsington 6355(14 lines) * Grams: Retortical(Southkens)London 
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THE SMALL INVESTOR 


“Everyman a Capitalist” 


© democracy could be completely “ property owning ” 
unless the small saver has some opportunity to own 
industrial ordinary shares. So far, the Government has 
made approving noises rather than commit itself to any 
action ; the budget offered no relief of stamp duty for small 
investors or large. A Conservative committee headed by Sir 
Toby Low, MP, has published a scheme* for encouraging 
small investment in securities, not as an official party 
pronouncement but with the intention of stimulating 
discussion. It may thereby serve a purpose, but it is hard 
to believe that in its present form it could become a plank 
in an election platform. 

The scheme attempts to blend the principles of unit trust 
investment with the privileges accorded to national savings 
certificates. It envisages the creation of Industrial Invest- 
ment Certificates, representing a unit in a mixed bag of 
fixed interest and equity securities. These certificates would 
have a maximum life of seven years and initially no investor 
could hold more than £500 of them. They would be sold 
by a variety of institutions, including banks and insurance 
companies, under regulations stricter than those that now 
govern unit trusts. Dividends and interest received on the 
portfolio and paid out to certificate holders would be tax free 
and no stamp duty would be paid on the purchase of under- 
lying securities. Sixty per cent of the annual income of the 
fund would be distributed each year and the remaining forty 
per cent distributed only on maturity ; premature encash- 
ment would also be discouraged by the clawing back of tax. 

The costs of running such a scheme are bound to be high 
and it is difficult to believe that institutions dealing in 
competing and less privileged savings media will be per- 
suaded to co-operate in prejudice to their own business. 
These are practical objections, but there is an even more 
important one in principle. Why seek for tax exemption 
on the lines of national savings certificates ? Competing 
savings media, such as the unit trusts, will certainly demand 
similar concessions. To extend a dubious privilege which 
is most potently enjoyed by the surtax payer will hardly 
help the little man. The object of a property-owning 
democracy is not to make certificates attractive to those 
who pay high rates of income tax and surtax. Nor should 
it be to prejudice the free decision of the holder if he 
should want to sell within seven years ; what is the virtue 
of seven years anyway? The certificates might be 
powerful competitors to other forms of savings, but they 
would hardly attract the £10 or so of the man who does 
not have to pay much tax. If the aim is to tap these 
new sources of savings for equity investment the first 
job is to ensure that the small investor receives without 
delay the tax relief on his dividends to which he is entitled, 
without handing out something big to the man who pays 
17s. 9d. in his last pound. That is a job to be worked out 
through PAYE, not through another tax-free contrivance. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


One European Airline? 


HE fact that the Dutch airline, KLM, has walked out of 
1 talks being held by the five national airlines of the 
Common Market countries does not necessarily mean that 


* Everyman a Capitalist. Conservative Political Centre. 1s. 
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the idea of a single “ European ” airline is now dead. The 
chances of the four remaining operators, Air France, Sabena, 
Lufthansa and Alitalia, agreeing among themselves to pool 
resources now look slim. But the incentive to co-operate 
remains as strong as it did before the withdrawal of KLM. 

The size and cost of a modern jet airliner has grown to 
a point where these become difficult to fit into the operations 
of any medium-sized airline. Some of the smaller Euro- 
pean carriers now find themselves trying to compete on the 
North Atlantic with token fleets of two or three jets against 
bigger operators that have staked huge sums on fleets run- 
ning to 20 or more in a major effort to increase their share 
of traffic on this, the most lucrative route of all. The 
sensible course would be for the smaller operators to pool 
their jet fleets and run a common North Atlantic service 
from a common maintenance base. But they have ordered 
too many different types, some with American, some with 
British engines, for a common maintenance pool and as the 
recent talks have shown, it is not easy to get agreement on 
the proportions in which potential traffic should be divided 
among the participants in the pool. This disagreement, 
coupled with a realisation that KLM has-probably more to 
gain by going it alone, is the reason why the Dutch left the 
talks. ° 


But jet aircraft will soon also be introduced inside Europe 
and on shorter routes to the Middle East, providing another . 
opportunity for pooling fleets, though the incentive to do 
so is less strong than it is on the North Atlantic. Two air- 
lines outside the Common Market area, Swissair and the 
Scandinavian SAS have already worked out an agreement of 
this kind, pooling their fleets of jet Caravelles, Convair 880s 
and trans-Atlantic DC8s, with arrangements to specialise 
in the maintenance of particular types. 

The bigger, more efficient airlines have nothing to fear 


‘from this kind of rationalisation among their smaller com- 


petitors. If, however, the smaller operators consider pool- 
ing their traffic rights as well as their aircraft, the effect 
might be more serious. There has already been a move 
in Europe to consider treating the whole region as a single 
traffic area, just as the United States is treated as a single 
area for bargaining purposes. This could force the Ameri- 
cans to give European airlines as many landing points in 
America as American airlines have in Europe—where they 
now negotiate separately with each government and get by 
far the best of the bargain. 


WAGES 


Bigger Firms, Better Pay? 


oR the first time the Ministry of Labour has looked at 
the results from its half-yearly survey of hours and 
earnings in manufacturing to see how these vary with the 
size of the firm. From an examination of men’s pay last 
October, it seems that in about three-quarters of manufac- 
turing industries the highest average hourly earnings are 
paid by the largest firms employing 500 wage-earners or 
more and the lowest earnings by the smallest firms employ- 
ing fewer than 25 workpeople. Since, more often than not, 
the smaller firms work a slightly shorter week, the difference 
is likely to be accentuated between the actual take-home 
pay packet from the larger and the smaller firm. 
However, this does not mean that a man necessarily does 
better in a big firm. The pay figures are averages for all 
male manual workers and it may well be that the larger 
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firms tend to employ a higher proportion of skilled workers. 

They may even employ a different kind of labour altogether: 

although a hundred or so manufacturing industries are 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


(Pence) 





Number of wage-earners 


per establishment All estab- 
Under 500 & | lishments 
25 25-99 100-499 over 
Industry 
Motor vehicles & cycles 59-5 63-2 70-1 89-0 86-0 
Chammicals <5 os.66¢5 <'s 57-3 60-4 65-6 72-1 68-2 
Iron and steel melting, 

rolling, etc. ........ 61-8 67-3 69-9 76-9 75-6 
Machine tools ........ 72-6 72-8 70-7 75-5 72-7 
. Printing & publishing .. 67-0 72:7 80-3 105-0 92-8 
Woollen and worsted . 58-6 55-8 56-4 55-8 56-2 





identified in this survey, a single category can cover a wide 
range of work. Among the industries where higher pay is 
not associated with larger firms are some, such as marine 
engineering, wireless valves and cotton spinning, in which 
no clear trend is discernible. But there are others in which 
the smallest firms pay most, notably locomotive manufac- 
ture, woollen and worsted, jewellery, and some of the dress 
industries. With the exception of the first, these latter 
industries tend to be those employing predominantly 
women. 

This is a useful new analysis of earnings. But it still 
deals in aggregates, even if more refined ones. What is still 
lacking is a measure of the range of individual pay packets— 
a count of how many people earn much more and much 
less than these impressive but tantalising averages. 


NEW CARS 


The Triumph Herald 


T is not often that two manufacturers produce answers 
I to the question of what the public wants so close to one 
another as the Triumph Herald saloon unveiled last week 
by Standard (though not yet generally available), and the 
Austin A4o offered since last autumn by BMC. In passenger 
accommodation the two cars are practically identical though 
the Ago makes special provision for luggage, and both are 
powered by 4 cylinder engines of 948 cc. According to 
the authoritative road tests carried out by The Motor, the 
performance figures, and the figures of fuel consumption, 
are so close to each other that there would probably be no 
more difference between an A4o chosen at random and a 
Herald, than between two Agos chosen at random. In 
appearance, both are handsome cars with Italian lines, 
though the~A4o is perhaps the more pleasing of the two. 

The Herald has four notable features, two entirely new 
in the design of popular British cars: 

A turning circle of 25 ft., which is three-quarters of the A42’s 
—a considerable advantage for parking, though slightly 
offset by 9 in. greater length of the Herald. 

Independent rear suspension, which many Continental but 
no British standard cars possess. This may be accounted 
rather a talking point for motorists than one which would 
make much difference to most of the users of the Herald. 
In some export markets, and to highly enterprising drivers 
anywhere, however, it will be a valuable feature. It carries 
the disadvantage that it may lead to more body noise. 

The third feature is the elimination of all chassis lubrication 
—a welcome reduction in the chores which the owner 
must execute in person or by proxy. 

The fourth is the use of a separate frame to achieve 
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structural strength, instead of diffusing the loads. all over 

the body, and clever design that at many points lead to 

body pressings being joined to one another by bolting 
instead of welding. This will considerably reduce the 
prospective costs of repairs to damaged body-work and 

Certain motor insurance companies have already quoted 

specially low premiums for the Herald. 

The price of these important features which distinguish 
the Herald from the A4o is a 10 per cent penalty in weight, 
plus a penalty in cost ; the difference in the home retail 
price between the two cars is also precisely 10 per cent. 
If competition became really fierce, BMC, building the 
engine of the Ago on a manufacturing installation designed 
for an output of upwards of 1,000 such engines a day, and 
enjoying. other advantages’ of scale in production and in 
distribution, could probably afford to sell the Ago at a 
price 15-20 per cent lower than the Herald. This car will 
cost more than £700 including tax ; if it is eventually to 
replace the company’s Eight and Ten, at about £610 and 
£625, it may indicate that Standard is deliberately moving 
out of the cheapest range of competition. 


INSURANCE 


More North American Losses 


NDERWRITING losses in North America are still cutting 
deeply into the profits made by British insurance com- 
panies at home and in other countries overseas. The root of 
the trouble is motor insurance in the United States, Increases 
in rates have been obtained in some states and are under 
discussion in others. But they came too late to affect last 
year’s figures and the accounts of the composite insurance 
companies, most of which have a big American business, 
show little improvement on the very poor. 1957 results. 
The Alliance, with a relatively small stake in America, has 
as usual made money from fire, accident and marine under- 
writing. Its net profits excluding interest rose from 
£290,000 to £443,000 last year, and its dividend has been 
raised from 183 per cent to 214 per cent. But the Liverpool 
and London and Globe (the main partner of the Royal, 
which is the biggest British group in the non-life field and 
which has by far the largest stake of all the British offices 
in North America) has had another lean year. 

The withdrawal by Yorkshire Insurance from the Ameri- 
can market, which was announced last December, is reflected 
in the fall in its non-life premium income from £18 million 
to £133 million. The severing of the unprofitable American 
connection, which in 1957 accounted for a quarter of the 
total premium income, has been effected without capital loss 
but pension contributions and other expenses of the sale 
cost £424,000 and this reduced the amount realised to 
£1,900,000. As the proposed new issue will bring in 
another £1,170,000, the Yorkshire will thus soon have about 
£3 million available for employment “in the company’s 
existing business and in extending it.” Last year’s reduc- 
tion in its net non-life underwriting loss was offset by the fall 
in the interest income which resulted from the sale of the 





A very important stage has been reached in the 


BUSINESS formation of the European Common Market. 
Through our European services, we can keep you 
IN EUROPE abreast of events and show how they are likely 


to affect your interests. 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
LONDON: 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. (wnitehall 1511) 
NEW YORK: Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street. (Murray Hill 2-6195) 
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he standing, frustration, and ‘unavoidable’ delays. That is FLY TCA—DE LUXE CLASS 
i what you might expect, unless you knew something of the pret cancels scwcd a 
~ way TCA services link Burope and Canada. Any day, any reclining seats. Enjoy good food and 
_ week, a relaxing over-night flight can place you in the heart drink and wonderful service. And it’s 
a of Business Canada. No need to lose any sleep over the saad Saeniiendasiaianennes 
y's competition. TCA has daily services to all Canada—so you who always travel TCA. 

iC- can bring the personal touch to developing new territory in 

‘all next to no time. Goods can get there quickly too, with daily 

the TCA Air Freight to any part of Canada direct. So it’s good- 
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THE SEVENTH LABOUR 
THE MARES OF DIOMEDES 


A pretty problem for Hercules of old that seventh Labour! 
Even the ancient world had its need for transport, and not 
least, as you will recall, King Diomedes who kept a stable 
of especially fine mares. Only one little thing, of course: 
those mares had the gentle habit of man-eating on the side, 
and Hercules had to cope with this. But he yoked them to 
his chariot in short shrift. 










Maybe we figure that we have harnessed our transport problems to-day. And so perhaps we 
have. But fresh problems crop up as a direct result. Making road-marking paints that stay put for 
example, and special adhesives for coachwork on multi-horsepower chariots. Prominent in his 
extensive chemical armoury, the modern Hercules has the weapons for these tasks. 

, For road-marking, he’ll tell you of special synthetic compositions involving Pentalyn 802A or 
Ethyl Cellulose; for adhesives, of a group of versatile Dresinol Resins Emulsions, or perhaps certain 


speciality resins themselves. 


HERCULES PQWDER COMPANY LIMITED 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE LONDON : W.1. 
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American subsidiaries. Its dividend has, however, been 
increased from 97} per cent to 105 per cent. 

The Pearl, with a non-life premium income of {£10} 
million last year, is not heavily committed in the North 
American market. But though its underwriting results 
were materially better than in 1957 they were still in the 
red, largely as a result of losses on American business. With 
total assets of £275 million the Pearl is one of the big life 


offices and is exceeded in size only by the Prudential and ~ 


the Legal and General. Last year it put its new money 


largely into house purchase mortgages and loans to local 


authorities (£7 million), near gilt-edged stocks ({5§ million), 
debentures (£4 million) and equities ({5 million) ; but its 
stake in British Government securities fell by {10 million 
and now accounts for 25.3 per cent of total assets, corh- 
pared with 30.6 per cent at the end of 1957. Its tax-free 
dividend has been left unchanged at 70 per cent. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Dissent on Stamp Trading 


LTHOUGH stamp trading is both long-established and 
widespread in the United States, where it began some 
seventy years ago, it has not yet caught on to any appreciable 
degree in Britain : the 14 companies now operating stamp 
trading schemes here probably account for no more than 
two or three per cent of all retail sales at most. But this 
method of price-cutting is increasing here ; and the prospect 
of its becoming a major factor in British retailing has already 
caused considerable alarm to at least one retail trade associa- 
tion. This association, the National Chamber of Trade, 
recently issued an “information booklet” condemning 
stamp trading in forthright polemical terms, and advising 
its members and the public to have nothing to do with them. 
Trading stamp companies operate by selling a book of 
stamps to the retailer, who then gives the stamps to his 
customers, usually one stamp for each sixpence worth of 
goods purchased, The retailer pays £1 for a book of stamps 
sufficient for about £50 of goods; in other words, the 
scheme costs him about two per cent of. his. turnover, 
although costs vary between companies from about one and 
one half to three per cent. Customers with the patience and 
energy to save one or more books of stamps can then receive 
gifts of merchandise from the stamp company. Assuming 
that retailers do not raise their prices, the customer thus 
receives an effective price cut and the retailer hopes to gain 
enough trade to offset the two per cent turnover from his 
non-stamp-giving rivals, who would then be the only 
apparent losers in the game. The stamp companies, operating 
a sort of advertising business plus a quasi-retailing trade 
grafted into normal retailing, probably do best of all. 
The National Chamber of Trade’s report strongly 
deplores stamp trading (and all other forms of cut-price 
trading), arguing that traders will lose money, that cus- 
tomers will pay more for their goods, and that only the 
promoters stand to gain. There is some truth in these state- 
ments, but probably not much, Traders will lose_no more 
money through this form of price-cutting than another ; the 
moment it becomes too expensive they will no doubt drop 
it, and return to conventional price-cutting, if not to uncom- 
petitiveness. Should all retailers adopt stamp trading 
schemes, prices would probably rise slightly to cover their 
Cost ; but competition should keep this to a minimum, and 
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most price cuts—in supermarkets, for example—are now 
paid for by quietly “loading ” other prices. The stamp 
traders will profit from their activities, certainly ; provided 
they give value for money, why not ? The one thing which 
is most certainly true about stamp trading is that the actual 
Savings to the consumer are not as great as they are made 
out to be: but this is true in many, if not most, aspects of 


retailing. 


TANKERS 


Submarines in Cold Water 


C= about submarine tankers gained no en- 
couragement from a lecture given last week by Mr 
J. A. Teasdale of the Furness Shipbuilding Company. Com- 
paring a nuclear powered surface tanker with a nuclear 
powered submarine tanker, both of 47,000 tons, he conceded 
that a submarine, on the most optimistic assumptions, 
might need about 20 per cent less power to achieve the 
standard speed for surface tankers of 15.75 knots, and about 
30 per cent less power to do 20 knots, the improvement in 
efficiency rising with speed. It is most unlikely that the 
submarine could convert these advantages into lower costs. 

If a 47,000 ton example was built with the type of hull 
that gives the greatest efficiency—circular in section—and 
a diameter/length ratio of five, its diameter would be 108 
feet, and the draft, when surfaced, no less than 90 feet. 
About 45 feet is the limiting draft that can eventually be 
expected of ocean terminals or the Suez Canal, so such a 
craft of that type would involve the construction of special 
terminals: apart from being confined to the Cape route to 
the Middle East it would probably have some difficulty in 


navigating the narrow seas around Britain. If an elliptical 


hull were adopted to reduce the draft to 45 feet, efficiency 
becomes less than that of a surface tanker, because the skin 
area is so greatly increased—from 125,000 square feet to 
204,000 square feet. But, as the elliptical submarine would 
be 160 feet wide, it might in any case introduce some 
problems of its own in canals or terminals. 

All these comparisons are assuming similar machinery ; 
but the actual choice is between a conventionally powered 
surface tanker and a nuclear-powered submarine. The 
operating costs of the Nautilus are ten times those of a con- 
ventional submarine ; the latest guesses suggest that the 
operating costs of a nuclear power plant might be reduced 
to 10 to 40 per cent more than those of a conventional unit. 
A 20 to 30 per cent reduction in drag, balanced by higher 
capital costs and such great operating difficulties, is unlikely 
to offset this rise in propulsive costs. Much more knowledge 
about the operating costs of nuclear power plants is needed 
before their economic potential for marine propulsion can 
be established. 


ITALIAN AIRCRAFT 


Fiat's Success 


HILE the aircraft industries of Britain and France 
are declining for lack of military orders, a plum 
military contract has been won by a company making its 
first serious venture into aircraft design since the war. The 
Italian Fiat company has walked away with the competition 
for a light ground-attack fighter for Nato. The designs were 
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submitted in 1954, and in 19§7 the prototype aircraft were 
tested by Nato pilots. The outcome is that Fiat is certain 
of orders, backed by American funds, for 150 aircraft that 
are nominally to be divided between Italy, France and 
Germany, and is receiving American orders for another §0, 
possibly to be increased to 100, which the United States 
will give to the Greek and Turkish air forces. The first 
squadrons of these new Fiat G. 91 aircraft with Bristol’s 
Orpheus engine have already been formed in Italy. 


British and French aircraft designers may well ponder 
the moral that Fiat almost certainly won the contest by not 
_attempting to be too clever. Nato did not ask for a classical 
interceptor fighter, which is what the other competitors 
provided, thinly disguised for the ground-attack role. 
Ground-attack calls first for an aircraft strong enough to 
resist the rapid inroads of metal fatigue ; secondly for ability 
to carry quite heavy loads, including tactical atomic 
weapons ; and thirdly, in the case of the Nato competition, 
ability to take off and land. on 600 yards of grass. The 
Fiat’s competitors had dazzling performance but could not 
make the humble grade. 


By comparison the Fiat aircraft is slow ; it flies a little 
below the speed of sound but it can do so at heights of only 
500 feet above the ground, which is a formidable perform- 
ance for a heavily armed machine. The result is that Fiat, 
which largely subsidised its aircraft division out of other 
engineering activities, has captured orders that are sizable 
by today’s standards and which would have kept the wolf 
from the door of many an aircraft manufacturer now fight- 
ing for existence. This is especially true in France, where 
the Fiat order is poorly regarded: the fact that Western 
Germany is arranging to build the G.91 and its British 
engine under licence is particularly galling. In this country 
the Folland Gnat might have had a much brighter future if 
the company had been prepared to re-engineer it from a 
fighter into a ground-attack aircraft or light bomber. 
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TELEPHONES 


Answering Robots 


wo new telephone answering machines—which will 

take a message when the subscriber is not there—have 
recently been introduced to the British market. These are 
the Ansaphone, made by Southern Electronics, and the Tele- 
phone Answering Machine, built by Gate Electronics. They 
are much smaller and cheaper than the type of answering 
machine previously available ; the Ansaphone is comparable 
in size with the tape recorder which it superficially 
resemples. It costs 27s. 6d. a week on a five-year rental 
contract, or 22s. 6d, on a seven-year contract. The TAM 
is a larger machine, with three hours’ recording capacity, 
compared with half an hour on the Ansaphone. It costs 
35s. a week on a five-year contract ; with both machines the 
cost of servicing is included in the contract, and because 
of Post Office regulations outright sale is impossible. All 
machines which are connected to telephones have to meet 
the approval of Post Office engineers ; and, though this may 
add to the development cost of the equipment, it does ensure 
the soundness of the machines put on the market. 

These machines compete with the existing telephone 
answering services that operate in London—there are also 
small companies in the provinces, and the two large London 
companies will soon extend to Birmingham. The charges 
of these two companies are rather less than those for the 
machines ; they vary widely with the service provided, but 
the highest charge of Answering Ltd. is 21s. 6d. a week for 
a 24-hour service answering the client’s number. Telephone 
Answerers charge 19s. 6d. 4 week for a similar service, but 
only the first 120 messages a month are free. — 

The makers of the machines claim that they are more than 
a means of answering the telephone ; they provide a simple 
method of recording messages, and it is suggested that this 





Melting the Newer Metals 








N™ technologies, such as nuclear 
and gas turbine engineering, de- 
mand new materials ; and some of the 
new materials need special forms of 
processing. Neither titanium nor zir- 
conium, for example, can be melted in 
the presence of air, because both are 
made brittle by the gases they absorb 
from it when hot. Production of ingots, 
therefore, must be carried out by 
vacuum melting techniques, and they 
have also been applied to older- 
established metals. Certain steel alloys, 
for example, especially those contain- 
ing titanium and aluminium, gain in 
strength from the absence of gaseous 
impurities that vacuum melting makes 
possible, and for some it is how 
considered essential. Most of the 
metals and alloys produced in 
this way can resist high temperatures 
and are used in gas turbines or 
aircraft, where cost is a secondary 
consideration. 

Vacuum melting was first used in 
Britain to produce magnetic materials ; 








in the last five years its use has ex- 
tended to the new metals and alloys. 
The Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co., ICI, William Jessop 
and G. L. Willans are the only com- 
panies with commercial scale plants. 
Though demand for titanium, at any 
rate, has not developed on the scale 
that was hoped, the melting crucibles 
have obtained some employment on 
other metals. The type of consumable 
arc melting furnace illustrated, which 
is used by ICI and Jessops to produce 
either titanium, zirconium or steel 
alloy ingots, is of German design ; it 
operates by melting the consumable 
electrode, formed of a compacted 
metal powder, by producing an arc 
between it and a small charge of 
refined metal at the bottom of the 
crucible. As the electrode melts, an 
ingot gradually forms at the bottom of 
the pot of molten metal: the electrode 
is raised so that there is a constant 
distance between its tip and the grow- 
ing ingot. 
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£1,000,000,000 


A thousand million pounds in 
fifteen years. That’s what the 
companies in the Steel Industry 
are spending on new plant. 
Result for Britain—cheap steel, 
plentiful steel, from one of the 


most efficient steel industries 
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Should Steel expand 
faster ? This graph 
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may be their chief utility to a business—especially where 
many orders are received, or many salesmen’s reports. So 
far as the Post Office is concerned, less revenue will be lost 
from unanswered calls, but calls may tend to be shorter 
because messages need not be written down. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Farming Out Research 


EARLY ten years ago, at the request of the Institution 
N of Chemical Engineers, the Advisory Council of the 
. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research set up a 
committee to review the needs and existing facilities for 
research in chemicals in Britain. The committee reported 


in 1951 that while the existing facilities for research were - 


not inconsiderable, they seemed inadequate for the exten- 
sive demands of this constantly-changing industry ; it went 
on. to recommend that a central organisation be set up to 
do basic research for the industry, and to collect and inter- 
pret information already available within the industry and 
ensure its distribution to those who might profitably use it. 
This report met with prompt dissent from the industry’s two 
biggest trade associations, the Association of British Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers and the British Chemical Plant Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Both argued that there was no 
evidence, as far as larger firms were concerned, that a lack 
of adequate data was holding back engineering design ; and 
that the need for smaller firms was to apply existing infor- 
mation rather than to conduct new research. 

Accordingly, the two Associations set up an advisory 
service, composed of members of each group, to advise 
member firms where to go with their chemical engineering 
problems, to report to both associations on gaps in chemical 
engineering knowledge and to suggest how such gaps could 
best be filled. So far about 200 inquiries have been handled 
by the advisory service in its first capacity. The second, 
locating the best directions for future research, involved 
canvassing members of both groups, with the result that 
distillation was selected as the field in which there appeared 
to be the greatest need for future research. Although a great 
deal is known about distillation, it is such an important and 
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expensive fundamental operation in many chemical pro- 
cesses that even minor economies arising from better design 
are important. 

Subsequently an expert panel from the industry drew up 
a list of six research projects in distillation, and research 
contracts of up to three years financed by the two Associa- 
tions were negotiated with six universities for the work. The 
first report on this research has now been published; 
another panel is now at work in the field of liquid/solid 
separation, and other panels will follow if, as and when they 
are needed. Certainly the cost of the work in distillation— 
a total of £10,000 for the six projects recommended for a 
period of three years—seems tiny: if this is the measure of 
the work that the industry needs done co-operatively, it 
would certainly not justify any co-operative research 
association. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In the article, “ Another TV Merger,” in our issue of 
April 4th it’ was. incorrectly stated that the trade marks 
“ HMV ” and “ Marconiphone ” had been bought by Thorn 
Electrical Industries. These trade marks in fact remain the 
property respectively of The Gramophone Co. Ltd. and 
The Marconiphone Co. Ltd.,; wholly owned subsidiaries of 
Electric & Musical Industries Ltd.. Thorn manufactures 
domestic television and radio broadcast receivers under 
these marks for British Radio Corporation Ltd.; which com- 
pany is duly authorised under the Trade Marks Act “to 
make permitted use of the marks thereon.” 


* * * 


The National Association of British and Irish Millers, 
and the regional flour-milling associations have decided not 
to defend their cases before the Restrictive Practices Court. 
These restrictive agreements, due to have been heard by the 
Court at the end of this month, provide for recommended 
prices for flour sold by members of the Associatjons. The 
Rubber and Thermoplastic Cable Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has also terminated its restrictive agreement, which 
concerned price-fixing and control of terms and conditions 
of supply. 


* * * 


On the eve of the dividend announcement of United 
Glass, its £1 ordinary units gained 2s. 3d. to 51s. 3d. The 
preliminary statement revealed that the dividend was to be 
raised from 11} to 12} per cent, following an advance in 
gross profits from £950,962 to £1,251,455 and in net profits 
from £386,350 to £544,327. The directors have. also 
proposed a 20 per cent scrip issue. 


* * * 


- Secondhand jewellery, which was to have become liable 
for purchase tax on May Ist, is to remain free. Announcing 
this in a written parliamentary reply, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he had noted the trade’s offer to 
co-operate in stamping out evasion, the reduction in the rate 
of tax to 25 per cent, the launching of one important prose- 
cution with others impending, and the registration of 
traders dealing in secondhand jewellery, who will be 
required to keep comprehensive records. He would have to 
reconsider his decision if a substantial improvement was not 
reported. 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES REACH 62 MILLION TONS 


FACTS OF THE FIFTY-FIFTY PROFIT SHARING PRINCIPLE: 
PRODUCING COUNTRIES WELL SERVED 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON A VERY LARGE SCALE 


SIR NEVILLE GASS’S STATEMENT 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited will 
be held on May 21st at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London,’E.C. 


The following is the statement by Sir 
Neville Gass, KBE, MC, the chairman, which 
has been circulated to stockholders with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958: 


Since our last meeting Mr Robert Gillespie 
has retired from the Board. He joined the 
Company in 1922 and served in BP Tanker 
Company Limited in various capacities before 
becoming a Managing Director of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited in 1956. His 
long experience of shipping matters will, 
however, continue to be available to us, as 
he remains on the Boards of the BP Tanker 
Company and the BP Clyde Tanker Com- 
pany. Mr Gillespie has been succeeded on 
the Board of the parent company by Mr 
A. E. C. Drake, who joined the Company in 
1935. 


This year is the fiftieth Anniversary of 
your Company, which was incorporated (as 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited) on 
April 14, 1909. Its immediate task was to 
develop the first discovery of oil in the Middle 
East at Masjid-i-Sulaiman in Iran on May 26, 
1908; and the company thereafter pioneered 
what is now the vast oil industry in the 
Middle East, where it was until 1933 the only 
exporter and refiner of petroleum. Now, at 
the opening of its second half-century, in 
addition to its major participation in the 
Middle East oil industry the Company also 
has very substantial interests throughout the 
free world. 


In March of last year I visited the Middle 
East ; and in the autumn went to Australia 
and New Zealand, spending a short time in 
Canada en route and visiting Aden on my 
way back. I had the opportunity of meeting 
the directors and staffs of our companies and 
of seeing the progress we are making in those 
areas 


For the year 1958 the Group sales 
amounted to 62 million tons, the highest yet 
recorded and nine million tons more than 
for 1956 or 1957. It should be borne in 
mind that in’ 1957 expansion was arrested 
by the effects of Suez, and accordingly the 
large increase in 1958 should be regarded 
as related to a two-year period rather than 
indicative of a single year’s expansion. 


Despite the increase in tonnage in 1958 
the Group net sales figure of £598 million 
shows an increase of only £2 million on that 
for 1957 by reason of the lower prices ruling 
in 1958. The difficult trading conditions 
already being encountered at the beginning of 
the year, as reported in last year’s statement, 
continued without relief throughout 1958. 
The Group Income before Taxation is up 
by £14 million, this higher increase being 
mainly due to the relief from-certain excep- 


tional expenses incurred in 1957 as 
mentioned last year. 


FIFTY-FIFTY PROFIT SHARING 


Our supplies in 1958 were drawn almost 
wholly from our own sources, including, as 
mentioned later in this statement, over 60 
million tons of crude oil from producing 
Countries in the Middle East. Supplies from 
these countries are obtained under agree- 
ments which provide for profit sharing on 
the fifty-fifty principle. In total the sums 
included in the 1958 Accounts for payment 
to these countries under fifty-fifty amount to 
£119 million. The comparison between this 
figure and the net income for the Group— 
£63 million, as shown on the Group Income 
Statement—is instructive. The figures show 
that the fifty-fifty principle, and the manner 
in which it is applied, serve the producing 
Countries well. 

For the assessment of the producing 
Country’s 50 per cent profit share the crude 
oil is valued at the Posted Price, which is 
the published price available generally to 
buyers on ‘a day to day bdsis. Large buyers 
prepared to contract with a supplier over a 
period naturally look for some discount ; the 
result is that the average realisation is below 
Posted Price on which the producing 
Country’s 50 per cent share of the profits 
is assessed. Moreover the fact that the 
assessment is made by reference to the crude 
oil price has sometimes been criticised as 
excluding the producing Countries from any 
further profits made in activities outside the 
country, i.e., in refining and distribution in 
the consuming markets. The criticism lacks 
foundation in principle—there is no economic 
precept that the provision of a natural re- 
source of raw material (be it crude oil or, for 
example, iron ore) should create a right to 
share in the earnings of the capital and effort 
devoted to transforming it into consumption 
commodities and distributing those com- 
modities to the user in other countries. That 
despite this lack of essential foundation such 
a view has been advanced, is presumably 
attributable to a mistaken belief that large 
extra profits are made in refining and distri- 
bution operations, so that concerns such as 
ours, which are involved in the whole range 
of operations from crude oil production 
through to distribution of products, derive 
an income much higher than that of the pro- 
ducing Countries from the crude oil which 
is the basis of the operations. The fact that 
the Group Income of £63 million for 1958 
mentioned above includes our income from 
crude oil production, refining, transportation, 
and marketing, demonstrates how mistaken 
the belief is. 

Attention has been drawn to these matters 
because it is felt important that stockholders 
should be aware of the true facts of the 


situation and so be better able to appreciate 
how unsupported by the facts are suggestions, 


which gain publicity from time to time, that 
the fifty-fifty principle fails to give fair and 
generous treatment to the countries whence 
the oil is obtained. One other important 
feature of these arrangements should be men- 
tioned. This is that the oil companies find 
Gig Guile. Re demand Succes, tee 
g ls increases, 
facilitiés have to be provided to produce, 
refine, transport and deliver to consumers 
; ae coenaynn year. And lege 
requires capi ture on a very 
scale. As an illustration of the magnitude of 
the sums involved in production operations 
alone, it can be mentioned that there are in 
progress in the Middle East operations in 
which we are interested, schemes for the 
development of production and associated 
handling facilities costing over £150 million. 
The recurring need for heavy capital expendi- 
ture means that a high proportion of the com- 
panies” earnings must be ploughed back into 
the business. our case this proportion has 
averaged 73 per cent over the past 10 years. 
The producing countries do not have to 
spend any part of their income from the oil 
to provide the facilities needed to make 
possible the expansion in offtake, which will 
increase the revenue-earning tonnage for 
them. They have their income fully available 
to spend as they consider best serves their 
national interest. This feature is a great 
benefit to the countries and in this respect 
our type of fifty-fifty agreement differs from 
the partnership type of agreement which has 
recently appeared, under which the producing 
country would be required to find its propor- 
tion of the capital necessary for the develop- 
ment of the undertaking if and when pro- 
duction has been found. The development 
of newly found production usually takes a 
long period and necessitates heavy expense. 


The total capital expenditure of our Group 
in all areas of operation in 1958, including 
the expenditure by non-consolidated sub- 
sidiaries and our proportion of the expendi- 
ture by associated companies in which we 
have a part interest, amounted to £137 mil- 
lion. This was provided as to £33 million 
from depreciation, retained earnings, and 
locally obtained finance by non-consolidated 
subsidiaries and associates, and the of 
£104 million from the Group central re- 
sources, the replenishment of which is a 
matter needing constant consideration. 


During the year we received approximately 
£33 million as the remaining instalments of 
the £41 million Convertible Debenture stock 
issued in December, 1957. [Early in the 
present year an issue was made in Switzer- 
land of a Loan stock for 60 million Swiss 
francs (£5 million). In Canada we have 
guaranteed the issue of a Debenture stock for 
the sum of $17 million (£6 million) towards 
the cost of the construction of the Montreal 
refinery. In December, 1958, an agreement 
was concluded to secure the availability of 
£12 million through the Clyde Charter Com- 
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pany Limited on arrangements similar to 
those previously made for £40 million with 
the Tanker Charter Company Limited, as 
reported last year. In the aggregate these 
arrangements will over the period 1957-59 
have brought in over £100 million. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH SINCLAIR OIL 


It was announced in October last that we 
had agreed in principle with the Sinclair 
Oil Corporation of America to develop a pro- 
gramme covering certain activities of mutual 
interest. These were a long-term supply 
agreement covering Sinclair’s US domestic 
requirements for Middle East crudes of our 
production and the establishment of two 
jointly owned companies, one to engage pri- 
marily in the marketing of Middle East and 
Venezuelan crudes in the Western Hemis- 
phere and the other to provide for explora- 
tion and production ventures primarily in 
Latin America. The two jointly owned com- 
panies were established, as Sinclair and BP 
Sales Inc. and Sinclair and BP Explorations 
{nc., in March of this year. 


These arrangements with Sinclair, which 
are in no way exclusive, are founded on the 
fact that their position is complemerttary to 
ours in certain basic respects. Sinclair 
operates largely in the Western Hemisphere 
with extensive refining, pipeline and market- 
ing facilities but needs to supplement its 
crude oil supplies. BP operates largely in the 
Eastern Hemisphere with extensive refining, 
tanker transportation and marketing facilities, 
and the Middle East crude oil reserves to 
which we have access are sufficient to sup- 
port an additional long-term outlet. We are 
convinced that the soundest possible founda- 
tion is thus provided for the development of 
joint activities of mutual interest and long- 
term benefit. It will enable the joint re- 
sources to be more effectively used towards 
supplying the ever increasing demand in the 
Western World for oil as an essential source 
of supply in meeting the rapidly growing 
energy consumption required to support 
economic development and social progress. 


MARKET CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


The year 1959 began in difficult market 
conditions and early in the year there was 
a world-wide recession in crude oil prices. 
There had in the later months of 1958 been 
a progressive weakening of crude oil prices 
in the United States, extending also to the 
heavier Venezuelan "crudes, reflecting the 
pressure of lower product prices on already 
narrowed refiner’s: margins. To continuing 
pressure of this nature was added that from 
plentiful supplies, to which important new 
discoveries in Venezuela contributed, and the 
outcome was further reductions in crude oil 
prices in both the USA and Venezuela early 
in 1959. The effects of these basic conditions 
extended to the Middle East crude market 
and led in mid-February to a general reduc- 
tion in Persian Gulf and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean crude oil prices. 


In relation to the prospects for 1959 there 
are factors militating against an early improve- 
ment in trading conditions. Demand though 
increasing has not caught up with supply ; 
more oil is coming on the market from newlv 

eveloped areas such as the Sahara and from 
Russian sources; and limitation of imports 
into the USA may cause other markets to be 
sought for oil discovered in Venezuela by 
concerns which embarked, at large expense, 
on production activities there with the objec- 
tive, for the time being frustrated, of supple- 
menting their domestic supplies for the US 
market. Consequently although we expect 
our 1959 sales to exceed slightly the tonnage 
attained in 1958, present conditions do not 
provide grounds for anticipating that 1959 
will show an increase in trading margins. The 
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basic longer term consideration is, however, 
that a continuing expansion of oil consump- 
tion is confidently forecast and will lead in 
time to a better balanced position. Subject, 
of course, to forecasts not being upset by 
economic recession or by other conditions 
adverse to the free flow of international trade, 
there is, therefore, no need for diminished 
confidence in the "future growth of the oil 
industry, nor in our ability to participate in 
that growth. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The Accounts of the Company consist, as 
in recent years, of three sections: 


(1) The Balance-Sheet of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited and the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited and Subsidiary Com- 
panies, excluding those referred to in 
note 11 on page 11 of the Report. 


(2) The Accounts of The Tanker Insurance 
Company, Limited which, owing to the 
nature of the business, cannot properly be 
incorporated in the Consolidated Accounts. 

(3) A Group Income Statement showing the 
income of The British Petroleum Company 
Limited and all Subsidiary Companies 
(excluding The Tanker Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, and Triad Oil Company 
Limited). 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Trading profit in the Consolidated Profit 
and. Loss Account after providing for 
depreciation and amounts written off is 
£123,822,128 for 1958 compared. with 
£113,947,431 for 1957. Depreciation and 
amounts written off total £33,139,526 com- 
pared with £30,268,330 for the year 1957. 
The increase in depreciation arises from the 
additional capital expenditure particularly 
relating to Kent and Grangemouth refineries, 
the oil terminal at Finnart, and the produc- 
tion facilities in Kuwait. 


The total taxation charge is £70,452,428 
which compares with a figure for 1957 of 
£67,611,925. Due, however, to the benefit of 
Investment Allowances and a recovery against 
this year’s expenditure out of taxed income 
of other years the United Kingdom taxation 
position shows a credit of £10,392,435 whilst 
the overseas taxation liability is £80,844,863. 
Of the overseas taxation £78,786,468 arises 
in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar, in which 
territories payments in the nature of royalties 
of £39.996,747 have also been made and are 
taken into account prior to arriving at the 
trading profit mentioned above. The total 
for the Middle East countries from the Group 
in 1958 is, therefore, £118,783,215 which 
compares with £93,721,974 in 1957. 


The consolidated net profit amounts to 
£61,922,563 compared with £52,018,461 for 
1957 and of the Consolidated net profit 
£56,264,094 is dealt with in the accounts of 
The British Petroleum Company Limited. 


In the accounts of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited your Directors have placed 
£1 million to Debenture Stock Reserve and 
allocated £36,500,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving, with the £4,793,618 brought forward 
from last year, £23,288,871 available for 
distribution. 


The Preference Dividends, net, amount to 
£615,960 and the Interim Dividend free of 
income tax, equivalent to 6d. on the increased 
capital, was £5,060,033. Your Directors have 
recommended a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of ls. 3d. per £1 Unit of 
Stock, free of income tax, making a total for 
the year of ls. 9d. per £1 Unit of Stock, free 
of income tax 


This leaves £4,962,794 of unappropriated 
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income to be carried forward in the accounts 
of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
which, together with the unappropriated 
income of Subsidiary Companies makes a 
total carry forward of £19,256,549 compared 
with £13,342,667 in the previous year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The capitalisation of Reserves. of 
£101,200,670 and the issue of fully paid 
stock as approved at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting last October is reflected in 
these accounts. 

The Capital Reserve which was reduced 
as part of the capitalisation from £47,858,181 
at the end of 1957 to £9,073,121, has been 
increased by additions during the year of 
£9,850,415. These additions are made up of 
£2,500,000 being the second of 10 equal 
annual instalments received from the Govern- 
ment of Iran under the terms of the 1954 
agreement and £7,350,415, being sums pay- 
able by the companies with whom we are 
associated in the operations in Iran. 


The Revenue’ Reserves, which were 
reduced by £60 million to £91,549,632 as 
part of the capitalisation, have been increased 
this year by a total of £57,323,268. This 
increase consists of £36,500,000 allocated to 
General Reserve in The British Petroleum 
Company Limited, £5,823,268 retained 
income in the Consolidated Companies, and 
a transfer to General Reserve in BP Tanker 
Company Limited of £15 million. This 
latter item arises from a review of the value 
at which the tanker fleet stands in the 
accounts and in order to bring the book value 
of the fleet into line with the written down 
value for the purposes of United. Kingdom 
taxation £15 million depreciation previously 
charged in the Profit and Loss Account of 
BP Tanker Company Limited has been 
written back. The effect of this adjustment 
on the Consolidated Balance Sheet figures is 
a transfer of £15 million from. Depreciation 
on ‘Tankers to Reserves in Subsidiary 
Companies, 


The total capital expenditure of the Group 
including non-consolidated subsidiaries and 
our proportion of the expenditure by allied 
companies was made up as follows: 


1958 1957 
£ £ 
Exploration and produc- 
SINE Scuba ings cseces 39,000,000 23,250,009 
RODNONGR.. ccvindsscies 40,000,000 38,500,000 


Tankers (before deduct- 
ing sales under tanker 


finance arrangements) 23,750,000 2/,250,000 
Distribution and market- 
ing facilities......... 34,750,009 30,500,000 


£137,500,000 £1 / 3,500,000 








The amounts retained in the business to 
meet new capital expenditure and to provide 
working capital were: 


1958 1957 
£ £ 


Consolidated Companies :— 
Capital and revenue 








POROTVEE i ok 06.0680 52,000,000 42,750,000 
Depreciation and 
amounts written off 33,000,000 30,250,000 
85,000,000 73,000,000 
Non-consolidated Com-. 
panies :— 
Depreciation and 
profits retained ... 16,500,000 16,000,000 
£191.500.090 £89,000,000 
aaa 
In addition the receipts 
from the 6 per cent 
Convertible Deben- 
ture Issue (£33 million) 
and the Tanker finance 
arrangements (£17 
million) were ....... £50,000,000 £2! ,000,000 
— 
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The Investments in Subsidiary Companies 
show an increase to a total] 
of £97,720,845. These. companies. are 
engaged mainly in the distribution of 
petroleum products overseas. 

Investments in Allied Companies, which 
now stand at £47,967,643, include our 
interest in certain marketing companies which 
are not subsidiaries, such as Shell-Mex and 
B.P. Limited and Consolidated Petroleum 
Company Limited, also our refining interest 
in Belgium and Italy, advances to the Refining 
Company in Iran and holdings in Lowland 
Tanker Company Limited, Warwick Tanker 
Company Limited and British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited. 


The Expenditure on Exploration and 
Production Interests includes our advances 
to the Exploration and Producing Company 
in Iran together with our investment in 
exploration and producing companies else- 
where, in particular those in Canada, Iraq, 
Nigeria and Qatar. BP (Kuwait) Limited, 
which is a wholly owned subsidiary, holds 
our one-half interest in Kuwait and as this 
company is consolidated its assets are there- 
fore included under the appropriate headings 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


GROUP INCOME STATEMENT 


The Group income statement for the year 
shows the summarised trading figures of The 
British Petroleum Company Limited and all 
subsidiary companies (excluding The Tanker 
Insurance Company, Limited and Triad Oil 
Company Limited). The net income is 
£62,952,000 (compared with £54,634,000 for 
1957) of which £61,923,000 is dealt with in 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
and £1,029,000 relates to the non-consolidated 
subsidiary companies. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


In 1958 our main sources of crude oil 
were again Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar, 
from which we obtained 60,700,000. tons, 
12 million tons more than in 1957, when the 
dislocations had resulted in a reduction of 
1 million tons compared with 1956. 


The following table shows the BP Group’s 
percentage shareholding in companies pro- 
ducing crude oil in various parts of the 


Company 
IRAN 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
loading terminal at Kharg Island and of the 
pi connecting it with the Gach Saran 
fi is progressing steadily. Exploration 
drilling in the Ahwaz and Kuh-i-Binak areas 
continues. 


In Kuwait production rose from 56,376,000 
to 69,117,000 tons. Development of the 
Burgan fields continued and preparations 
were made to bring the Raudhatain field 
into regular production in mid-1959. Ex- 
ploratory drilling at Minagish in south- 
western Kuwait is in progress. Construction 
of the new jetty north of Ahmadi has now 
been completed. 


In Iraq, production from the Kirkuk and 
Mosul areas amounted to 23,913,000 tons, 
and from the Basrah fields to 11,019,000 
tons compared with 12,221,000 and 9,140,000 
respectively in 1957. Arrangements for ex- 
panding export facilities from the Basrah 
fields by the construction of an island loading 
terminal capable of handling large tankers 
are well advanced, and exploration drilling in 
several areas is being continued. 


The Khanagin Oil Company’s exploration 
and producing rights in the Naft Khaneh 
area, covered by an agreement with the Iraq 
Government made in 1951, were terminated 
by mutual consent in November, further 
exploration having failed to establish addi- 
tional reserves on a scale large enough to 
warrant the undertaking of the export com- 
mitment defined in the Agreement. 


Production in Qatar increased from 
6,505,000 to 8,092,000 tons. 


Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Limited, in 
which we have a two-thirds interest, success- 
fully completed its first off-shore well. The 
results were encouraging and following the 
successful completion of a second appraisal 
well a third is now being drilled. 


UNITED KINGDOM—In the United 
Kingdom our exploration programme con- 
tinues and further small discoveries of oil in 
Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire were 
made. Work on behalf of the Gas Council 
was resumed and three wells were drilled, 
one of which in Derbyshire is a small poten- 
tial gas producer. 

In Scotland shale oil production at 63,000 
tons was 8,000 tons lower than in 1957. It 
was explained in my last statement that as 





lraanse Aardolie Exploratie en Productie Maatschappij N.V. 


(through Iranian Oil Participants Ltd.) ...... 
IRAQ 

Iraq Petroleum Company Ltd. ................ 

Basrah Petroleum Company Ltd............... 


BP Group Total crude oil 
Share- production 
holding 1958 ! 
Per cent Tons Tens 
eeeeeebinne's 39,780,000 34,765,000 
eatin cuits 2334 22,633,000 11,657,000 
weewpaeikg cae 2334 11,019,000 9,140,000 


Mosul Petroleum Company Ltd. ............cceecceeeccces 2334 1,280,000 564,000 
KUWAIT 

ere ey CURA tas oe ose indies Cae cccncacveccecsed 50 69,117,000 56,376,000 
QATAR 

Qatar Petroleum Company Ltd. ............ wndeteubecdees 2334 8,092,000 6,505,000 
TRINIDAD 

Trinidad Petroleum Development Company Ltd. .......... 77 726,000 637,000 

Trinidad Northern Areas Ltd. .........0.ceccccecececceeee 33'3 277,000 140,000 
NIGERIA 

The Shell-BP Petroleum Development Company of Nigeria Ltd. 50 257,000 _ 
UNITED KINGDOM 

BP Exploration Company Ltd. ...........seeceseeeeeeeeeee 100 80,000 82,000 

Scostioh: Oils Led: (Ghrale. Ol)... co ccieccicsivcccccccoteccese 100 63,000 71,000 
CANADA 

TriQt Ge es ROL. 5c chee ccnccege ccuedic ei ceecevigdbeo det 5 104,000 94,000 
GERMANY 

Gewerkschaft Norddeutschland ..........ccccedeeeeesccees 100 4,900 3,900 
SICILY 

Compagnia Idrocarburi della Sicilia D’Arcy S.p.A........... 100 4,300 a 


world and the total production by each 
company in 1958 compared with 1957. 
MIDDLE. EAST—In Iran production 
increased to 39,780,000 tons, some 5 million 
more than 1957. Construction of the new 





the Government had in April, 1958, decided 
that it was unable to accede to a request for 
an increase in the duty preference on motor 


fuels produced from shale oil, it had become 
necessary again to curtail operations by dis- 
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continuing working the poorer seams. This 

was Carried out gradually in the 
latter half of 1958. Despite the economies 
thus effected, the condition of the shale 
industry continues to be a matter of concern 
since revenue is again proving inadequate 
fully to cover the costs. 

EUROPE—Exploration in France con- 
tinued in conjunction with French intefests 
with deep test drilling in the Valence’ and 
Avignon areas and in the department of 
Landes. 

In Sicily limited quantities of the heavy 
asphaltic oil previously discovered at Vittoria 
were produced for experimental purposes. 

In Austria geophysical work began in April 
in Lower Austria as part of a joint venture 
with Austrian interests. 


In Malta the first deep test well near 
Valletta was begun in September and is still 
drilling. 

WEST AFRICA—In Nigeria progress has 
been sufficiently encouraging to justify the 
substantial development and exploration pro- 
gramme now in hand. Exploratory wells at 
Bomu, Krakama and Ekulama gave promising 
results and oil shows were found in other 
localities. Exploration drilling in hitherto 
unproven areas and appraisal drilling in the 
Afam and Oloibiri fields continues. Develop- 
ment costs in the conditions experienced in 
Nigeria are relatively high, and it may there- 
fore be some time before these operations can 
be regarded as having reached a reasonably 
profitable stage. 

In Senegal and Gambia, where we hold 
prospecting rights in association with French 
interests, a deep test well was drilled at 
Balandine and other exploration work con- 
tinues. 

NORTH AFRICA—In the Sahara our 
associated company, the Société des Pétroles 
de Valence, obtained permits over four areas 
totalling 16,000 square kilometres, and geo- 
logical and seismic parties are at work. 

In Libya three test wells were completed, 
Although no production was obtained, these 
wells have added to our geological know- 
ledge of the area. Geological and geophysical 
work continued throughout the year. 


The property of The Anglo-Egyptian Oil- 
fields Limited which was sequestrated in 1956 
remained throughout 1958 in the hands of 
the Egyptian authorities. 

EAST AFRICA—The deep test well at 
Mandawa in Southern Tanganyika reached 
its final depth of 13,325 feet at the end of 
January, 1959. Shallow drilling was carried 
out in Kenya and geological work resumed 
in British Somaliland. 

AUSTRALASIA—By the beginning of 
1958 our long and costly exploration project 
in Papua had reached a stage when it was 
considered prudent to make provision for 
diluting our interest unless material encour- 
agement was obtained in any of the wells 
included in the programme for drilling 
during that year. In the event, a substantial 
show of oil was found in Puri No. 1 well 
in November. Although this particular well 
went to water when still under test, we have 
decided to continue to participate in further 
exploration in this difficult region. The next 
phase is for further appraisal of the Puri 
structure and testing of other prospects in 
the same general area. 

In Australia geological and geophysical 
work in which we are participating through 
Frome-Broken Hill continues in the Otway 
area of Victoria, and also in South Australia, 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. 
Exploration drilling in the Gippsland area of 
Victoria was discontinued. 

In New Zealand geophysical. survey work 
proceeded in the North Island and an explor- 
ation well was ‘begun in January, 1959. 
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CANADA—In Canada, Triad Oil Com- 
pany Limited, in which we now hold a 51.5 
per cent interest, produced 104,000 tons. Had 
it not been for the necessity of restricting 
production in Western Canada, owing to a 
lack of market outlets which we hope will be 
temporary, production would have been 
appreciably higher. Thirty-six wells were 
drilled during 1958, of which 19 were com- 
pleted as oil wells and four more as potential 
gas wells. The Company, through wholly 
owned subsidiaries as well as in association 
with Triad Oil, has acquired new areas in 
British Columbia and the North West Terri- 
tories. Five wells were drilling at the end 
of 1958, and in the Beatton River area of 
British Columbia a productive oil sand 
has been located. Two further wells com- 
pleted in January, 1959, found oil in the 
same sand. 

CARIBBEAN—In Trinidad there was a 
further increase in production in the Soldado 
Marine field of Trinidad Northern Areas 
Limited. The Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment Company also increased its production 
as a result of further development. 


REFINING 


In 1958 our total refinery throughput was 
just under 38 million tons, some 6 million 
more than in 1957. It has to be remembered, 
however, that the BP Group’s refinery 
throughputs in 1957 were adversely affected 
by the dislocations of that year. The following 
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Work proceeds at the Angle Bay terminal 
at Milford Haven which is expected to be 
able to deliver crude oil to Llandarcy Refinery 
about mid-1960. 


The new refinery in the Republic of Ire- 
land at Whitegate, in which we have an 
interest, has been completed and received 
its first cargo of crude oil. 


On. the continent of Europe new plant 
has been brought into operation. The 
hydrofiner and catalytic reformer at Antwerp 
have been commissioned and the catalytic 
reformer at Dunkirk has come into operation 
since the end of the year. Construction work 
has started on the new refinery at Dinslaken 
in the Ruhr which is planned to be operating 
in the summer of 1960. 


At Kuwait the two new distillation units 
have operated efficiently. The offtake has 
been principally for the bunkering of ships. 
At Aden Refinery throughput was 3,758,000 
tons and at Abadan our share of the crude 
throughput amounted to 5,025,000 tons. 


At Kwinana in Western Australia the 
throughput rose to 2,691,000 tons. The 
second catalytic reformer was commis- 
sioned in February, 1959, and is now in 
operation. 


In Canada work has started on the new 
Montreal refinery. A section of the refinery 
tank farm has been completed for use as a 
storage depét for products pending the com- 
pletion of the refinery, and we shall shortly 
begin shipping crude oil for processing under 


BP Group Total throughput 
Refinery Share- 
Company location holding 1958 1957 
Per cent Tons’ Tons 
UNITED KINGDOM 
BP Refinery (Grangemouth) Ltd........... Grangemouth . 100 2,053,000 1,881,000 
BP Refinery (Kent) Ltd Isle of Grain .. 100 5,815,000 3,275,000 
BP Refinery (Llandarcy) Ltd. .... Llandarcy ..... 100 2,782,000 2,311,000 
POON HAUS BUG. 4 ut e0'0.0sc00neengiseds vo Pumpherston.. 100 143,000 151,000 
ADEN 
BP Refinery (Aden) Ltd. ............-e00e INGGR 555 Seite 100 3,758,000 4,240,000 
AUSTRALIA 
BP Refinery (Kwinana) Ltd. .............. Kwinana...... 100 2,691 ,000 2,287 ,000 
BELGIUM 
Société Industrielle Belge des Pétroles S.A. Antwerp...... 50 3,588,000 2,574,000 
FRANCE 
Société Francaise des Pétroles BP....... ao Smbldrle os owed 70 2,117,000 1,677,000 
Lavera.....see 70 2,997,000 1,900,000 
GERMANY 
BP Benzin und Petroleum A.G............ Hamburg ..... 100 1,627,000 1,266,000 
Oelwerke Julius Schindler G.m.b.H........ Hamburg ..... 97 306,000 165,000 
IRAN 
Iraanse Aardolie Raffinage Maatschappij N.V. 
(through Iranian Oil Participants Ltd.) .. Abadan....... 40 14,986,000 15,202,000 
ISRAEL 
Consolidated Refineries Ltd............... WORM Scha5 tec 50 1,190,000 1,052,000 
ITALY 
Industria Raffinazione Oli Minerali, S.p.A.. Venice........ 49 1,385,000 1,370,000 
KUWAIT 
Kuwait Oil Company Ltd.............e00. Kuwait <. cscs 50 5,939,000 1,352,000 
LEBANON 
Iraq Petroleum Company Ltd............. Tripoli,.....<% 2334 305,000 495,000 


table shows that BP Group’s percentage share- 
holding in Companies with refineries and the 
total throughput in each refinery in 1958 
compared with 1957. 

Construction work on the Kent Refinery 
expansion project was completed at the end 
of the year and the new aviation gasoline 
plant was commissioned in August and was 
on full output in the fourth quarter of the 
year. In October we began delivering sup- 
plies of feedstock to the South Eastern Gas 
Board’s new plant for the manufacture of 
town gas adjacent to the refinery. 


At Grangemouth the new distillation unit, 
raising the refinery capacity to 3,200,000 tons 
per annum, together with its ancillary plant, 
has been commissioned and additional coastal 
jetty facilities have been completed in the 
Grangemouth Dock. The new tanker jetty 
at Finnart, suitable for the largest tankers, 
was commissioned. 


interim arrangements made with another 
refinery nearby. 

In Turkey, it is anticipated that the pre- 
liminary work will shortly begin for the con- 
struction of the new refinery in. which we 
are interested with other oil companies. 


Additional joint refinery projects which are 
under consideration include Strasbourg and 
Algiers. 


Following the sale in April of our asso- 
ciated marketing company in Israel, our 
associated refining company, Consolidated 
Refineries Limited which owned the Haifa 
Refinery, was sold at the end of the year. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


The expansion in the Group’s manufacture 
of petroleum chemicals continued both as to 
scale of production and variety of materials 
manufactured. 
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In the United Kingdom BP participates in 
three companies whose plants are adjacent 
to our Grangemouth Refinery — British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited, Forth 
Chemicals Limited, and Grange Chemicals 
Limited. As a result of steadily expanding 
manufacture of chemicals from petroleum, 
competition is becoming severe, but all these 
companies have had a successful year. In 
the last quarter of 1958 demand showed a 
definite upturn and all plants were operated 
at very satisfactory rates. In case of 
certain products, prices have been reduced. 
Sales of chemicals during that period were 
at the rate of 195,000 tons per annum. 


Work started last autumn on the third 
cracker for British Hydrocarbon Chemicals 
Limited at Grangemouth. This unit, when 
completed in mid-1960, will have an ethylene 
production capacity of 70,000 tons’ per 
annum, the largest such unit outside the 
USA. The polyethylene plant for the manu- 
facture of a new high density polyethylene, 
sold under the B.H.C. trade name “ Rigidex,” 
is now being commissioned. Plants to make 
phenol and acetone are due to come into 
operation later this year. 


Operations of this magnitude cannot hope 
to remain competitive in such a highly com- 
plex sphere of activity unless they have the 
backing of a modern research organisation. 
B.H.C. is fortunate in being supported by the 
powerful research and _ technical service 
groups of the parent companies. It also has 
its own research laboratory, recently enlarged 
at Grangemouth. 


In France, Naphtachimie S.A. in which the 
Société Francaise des Pétroles BP has a 
substantial holding, increased its production 
of ethylene and ethylene oxide considerably 
and a new plant for the manufacture of poly- 
ethylene by the Ziegler process was com- 
missioned. The Naphtachimie plant is 
adjacent to our French associate’s refinery at 
Lavera, near Marseilles. 


In Germany, Erdélchemie G.m.b.H., in 
which B.P. Benzin und Petroleum A.G. has a 
half interest, has recently commissioned its 
Lurgi cracker and Linde gas separation plants 
at Dormagen both of which are operating 
very satisfactorily. Plants for the utilisation 
of the olefins produced have also been com- 
missioned and as the construction of these 
plants and the offsite facilities required was 
only begun in March, 1957, the progress 
achieved is gratifying. Further plants in the 
second stage of development are already 
under construction and are expected to be 
commissioned towards the end of 1959. These 
plants include a second and larger cracking 
plant for ethylene production, together with 
a number of others to utilise the products 
therefrom. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


BP Group. tankers, comprising the fleets of 
BP Tanker Company Limited, BP Clyde 
Tanker Company Limited, Tanker Charter 
Company Limited, and Société Maritime des 
Pétroles BP, totalled 157 ships at the end 
of 1958, the same as at the end of 1957 but of 
larger deadweight tonnage, 2,600,000 tons 
against 2,411,000 tons. The number is made 
up thus: 

d.w. tons 
BP Tanker Company Limited. 


123 ships 1,802,000 


BP Clyde Tanker Company Limited. 


10 ships 138,000 
Tanker Charter Company Limited. 
14 ships 435,000 


Société Maritime des Pétroles BP. 
10 ships 225,000 
Since the end of 1958 BP Tanker Company 
Limited has sold for scrap a number of its 
older and smaller vessels which were 
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becoming uneconomic to operate, totalling 
rather more-than 100,000 d.w. tons, and has 
taken delivery of one vessel of 35,000 d.w. 
tons. Two vessels each of 42,000 d.w. tons 
have been brought into service for Tanker 
Charter Company Limited and one of 15,500 
d.w. tons for the newly formed Clyde Charter 
Company Limited. 


Nordic Tankships I/S, the partnership 
between our Danish subsidiary and East 
Asiatic Company Limited of Copenhagen, has 
two 35,000-ton tankers now in our service. 


Two 35,000-ton tankers for delivery in 1960 
to us will now be owned by Warwick Tanker 
Company Limited and time chartered to us. 
This company has been formed jointly with 
Houlder Brothers and Company Limited, who 
will act as managers for the ships. 


The ten 16,000-ton ships of The Lowland 
Tanker Company Limited, in which we have 
a 50 per cent interest, continue to give us 
excellent service and will be joined in 1960-61 
by five others, each of some 19,000 tons. 


The balance of our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme under construction or on order 
comprises 44 tankers ranging from 15,000 to 
65,000 deadweight tons whose delivery dates 
are being spread over a longer period than 
was at first envisaged. In addition Société 
Maritime des Pétroles BP has three ships on 
order. 


The Group also has nearly three million 
deadweight tons of tanker shipping on 
charter, about the same tonnage as a year 
ago. 

During the year HRH The Duchess of 
Gloucester honoured us by christening our 
first 42,000-ton tanker “ British Duchess ” 
and this ship is now in service. 


Since the last report, tanker freights have 
remained depressed with world tanker ton- 
nage continuing surplus to requirements. 
We, like other companies, still have 
tonnage withdrawn from service and from 
time to time have routed some of the larger 
ships to or from the Persian Gulf via 
the Cape. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


As mentioned earlier our Group sales of 
crude oil and refined products for the year 
1958 totalled 62 million tons. The total for 
the second half-year was a little above that 
for the first half-year. 


During 1958 Western Hemisphere product 
prices at main export centres showed a 
general downward trend except for middle 
distillates which, due to severe winter con- 
ditions, were subject to an upsurge in demand 
and consequently a rise in price later in the 
year. At main export centres in the East 
product prices, apart from fuel oil, showed 
little change throughout the year. In both 
West and East the greatest reductions were 
in heavy fuel oil. Selling prices in the 
consumer markets were affected also by the 
lower levels of freight. 


Vigorous competition was met in all our 
marketing areas and in some countries this 
was accentuated by supplies from Russian 
sources. In general our marketing associates 
were successful in holding their position but 
in some areas under competitive pressure 
prices fell to unsatisfactory levels. 


In the United Kingdom consumption was 
24 per cent above the 1957 figure, which had 
been curtailed by rationing, and 20 per cent 
above the 1956 figure. Total inland trade 
exceeded 10 million tons of fuel oil for the 

t time and the demand for greater warmth 
end comfort in the home has contributed 
to large increases in the sales of heating oils 
and paraffin. Our associated marketing 
company, Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, has 
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been the leader in providing improved ser- 
vices to consumers in this field. 

On the continent of Europe consumption 
rose by some 16 per cent over 1957, and our 
trade showed a corresponding increase. 
France and Germany continue to be the 

t petroleum consuming countries on the 
continent and BP sales in these countries have 
kept pace with the expansion. The two 

ing networks which were acquired in 
Italy early in 1958 have been extended and 
are already starting to trade under the BP 
colours. In Belgium we have purchased a 
company with a network of selling points. 
In Austria and Turkey our companies have 
acquired assets which were previously 
operated under lease. 


In Australia our marketing company had 
a successful year’s trading and the increase 
in sales of premium grade motor spirit was 
particularly encouraging. In New Zealand 
also we made substantial progress. 

In the Levant, Red Sea area, South and 
East Africa and lon our trade has 
increased. In South Africa a full range of 
rs _—— motor oils has been intro- 

ced. 


In North Africa the companies which 
market our products have increased their 
sales. In West Africa we have made steady 
progress, and BP du Congo, the newest of 
our African companies, completed its first 
full year of operation. 


In Egypt, the property of our distributing 
company also remained throughout 1958 in 
the hands of the Egyptian authorities. 


In Canada encouraging progress has been 
made. The first BP service station was 
opened in May, 1957, and by the end of 1958 
the network comprised some 400 retail out- 
lets. Sales and the provision of our own 
distribution facilities are being expanded by 
an enthusiastic staff most of whom have been 
recruited in Canada. 

Despite severe competition and the con- 
tinued recession in world shipping move- 
ments, mainly affecting the tramp and cargo 
section, sales of the BP International Oil 
Bunkering Service reached a higher level than 
ever before. 


Our International Aviation Service, re- 
named AIR BP, has continued to increase 
its sales of aviation fuels and we have made 
available to the airline operators of the world 
knowledge gaimed by our research and 
development both in fuels and fuelling tech- 
niques, 

All sections of the lubricants market 
expanded. Sales of BP Energol Visco-Static 
motor oil showed an increase of some 40 per 
cent over 1957. A new petrol/oil mixture 
for two-stroke engines sold under the name 
of BP Zoom was successfully put on the 
market. Our bitumen sales showed an 
improvement. 


With the great developments in road traffic 
throughout our marketing areas and the 
heavy investment in new roads, attention has 
been focused on the development of our road- 
side chain of service and filling stations. This 
has been directed both towards increasing 
coverage and also to the improvement of 
appearance and service to which new colours 
and new designs have contributed. 


The BP Touring Service, providing tour- 
ing literature for motorists taking their cars 
abroad, was introduced in 1958. In view of 
its success it is being expanded in the current 
year. 

We have had another very successful year 
in the field of motor sport. In Grand Prix 
Formula I racing the team of British Vanwall 
cars led by Stirling Moss won the Manufac- 
turers’ World Championship on BP fuels and 
lubricants. Donald Campbell also used our 
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products for his successful attempt on the 
World Water Speed Record. 


RESEARCH 


Our research and development activities 
continue to broaden in scope and to receive 
the emphasis that this important side of our 
operations merits. New processes and 
improved qualities of products are constantly 
under review and the large number of British 
and foreign patent applications filed during 
the past year is a measure of the progress 
made in this respect. 


Examples of the work include fundamental 
investigations of the flowing properties of 
aviation turbine kerosine at low tempera- 
tures ; researclf on combustion with particular 
regard to problems arising from corrosion in 
furnaces ; and the development and engineer- 
ing of a new process for the treatment of 
gasoline obtained as a by-product from 
petroleum chemical manufacture. 


Research is being encouraged at all the 
Company’s technical centres and significant 
contributions to scientific progress have been 
made. In Australia methods were worked 
out for applying statistical analysis to the 
operation of Kwinana Refinery. This initial 
research, coupled with the use of a computer, 
has led to the development of linear pro- 
gramming techniques for control of the UK 
refineries. In Germany work has been done 
on the development of new and better pro- 
ducts, particularly in the fields of road 
asphalt materials and special lubricants. In 
the United Kingdom important developments 
have been made on instrumentation and pro- 
duct analysis methods. 


Research directed towards increasing the 
efficiency of our exploration methods 
resulted in advances in instrumentation for 
detecting oil/water interfaces in reservoirs 
and for dipmetering in boreholes; and in 
prospecting devices such as radio geophones 
and other electronic equipment for use on 
geophysical surveys. Studies in reservoir 
engineering have led to improved techniques 
for the acid treatment of limestone 
reservoirs. 


PERSONNEL 


I am again glad to be able to report a 
satisfactory record of industrial relations in 
the United Kingdom and im the many other 
countries in which we are working. We are 
continuing our considerable efforts towards 
developing the skills and abilities of national 
employees in our overseas areas with a view 
to enabling them to find full and satisfying 
work and opportunity in our industry. In 
the United Kingdom our various training 
schemes are now approaching full strength 
and ensure for the Company’s operations a 
steady flow of young men who have com- 
pleted a sound theoretical and practical 
training. 

To keep pace with our expansion it has 
been necessary to augment our Head Office 
accommodation by acquiring a long lease of 
a new building known as BP House, about 
200 yards from Britannic House. It will be 
fully occupied by June. 


In this 50th year of the Company’s 
history it gives me very great pleasure to 
record a warm tribute to all our past and 
present employees, by whose work, enthu- 
siasm, and loyalty the Company has grown 
and developed from a mere handful of 
pioneers in 1909 to a world-wide organisation 
which now employs in the United Kingdom, 
afloat and overseas, directly and in our many 
subsidiary and associated companies, over 
100,000 people. It is these men and women 
and their predecessors who have played the 
major part in building up a great enterprise 
and making the BP Group what it is 
today. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever Limited was held on 
Friday, April 24th, at The Hall of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alderman- 
bury, London, EC2. Lord Heyworth 
presided. Addressing the Meeting the 
Chairman said: 


AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


When you look at the world today, you 
may agree that there is something to be said 
for a pretty close study of any organisation— 
especially a large one—that can get people 
of different countries to work successfully 
together. Now our business is large. 
People of fifty countries work within it. 
We think their work is successful, and we 
don’t think we are uhduly boastful if we say 
that our view is supported by the Report and 
Accounts. 


So I propose today to say something about 
the international aspect of Unilever. It 
happens that this year, on September 2nd 
just coming, Unilever will be thirty years old. 
Thirty years is a long enough time for us to 
look back and take a view of the way we have 
developed as an international business, and 
perhaps to make a guess at how we may 
develop in times yet to come. 


The firms which came together in the 
Autumn of 1929 had already been at work 
in many different countries for fifty or sixty 
years before. There was hardly any part of 
the world which had not heard of Levers, 
Van den Berghs, Jurgens or one of the com- 
panies associated with them. Nevertheless, 
there was no doubt where the new organisa- 
tion’s main centres of gravity lay. They were 
in the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 


This was true whether you looked at the 
way the capital of the merging firms had 
been raised and was held, or at the nationality 
of the people who worked in them, especially 
towards the top. Lever Brothers was pre- 
dominantly British in both aspects. The 
Margarine Union was rather more cosmo- 
politan, but its heart was in Holland. Both 
still had about them some of the character 
of family businesses, so that it was hardly to 
be expected that many managers or much 
of the capital would have been found from 
outside England and Holland. There were 
exceptions, of course, and the process of find- 
ing managers outside the founders’ families 
had gone a long way, but I am speaking in 
the broadest terms. I need hardly add that, 
in the businesses in Asia and Africa, there 
was no thought, thirty years ago, of having 
anyone but Europeans to manage them. 


Unilever today is still very much an Anglo- 
Dutch partnership. The management is 
centred in London and Rotterdam. A great 
deal of the capital is held in Great Britain 
and the Netherlands. But the mixture is 
diluted, compared with thirty years ago. 
More nationalities have a share in the owner- 
ship of the capital. As time passes, Unilever 
will become more and more multi-national, 
* both as to management and as to ownership 
of capital. What I want to do today is to 
bring before you.some of the implications of 
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this very considerable alteration in the way 
our business is run and financed. 


During the lifetime of Unilever, one great 
change in the world picture has been the rise 
of countries outside Europe, North America 
and the other main centres of Western 
culture. The greatest weight of our business 
—about 70 per cent of the: turnover—is in 
Europe and North America, but we have 
great interests in many of these other terri- 
tories as well. I think I may say that no 
other business in the world ranges over a 
wider variety of countries, at such different 
stages of development, and with such enorm- 
ously different standards of life. This raises 
for us difficult problems of management and 
training. At the same time it constitutes, 
we think, a very compelling justification for 
our existence. With our range, our experi- 
ence, and our concern with ordinary, 
everyday household goods, we are peculiarly 
well-fitted to help in bringing low standards 
of living in some countries closer to the 
higher standards in others. We are in busi- 
ness in countries of both kinds, and one of 
our main pre-occupations is to see that our 
experience and knowledge are freely inter- 
changed between one country and another. 
We find that we can often adapt experience 
gained in countries with a high standard of 
living to help in improving conditions where 
standards of living are low. 


WIDER HOLDING OF UNILEVER CAPITAL 


Let me now pass from the general to the 
particular and glance, first, at the way the 
capital of the business is held and how we 
may expect to see it held as time goes on. 


We must distinguish between the capital 
of our parent enterprises—Unilever Limited 
and Unilever NV—and the capital of our 
operating companies scattered about the 
world. In each case, the emerging pattern 
is one of a wider circle of people having 
money in the business. Where this happens 
with one of our operating companies, it may 
take some form of partnership with one or 
more local partners in the country concerned. 
In the case of the parent holding companies, 
on the other hand, the spread of capital is 
achieved through the great financial markets 
of the world. 


You know that for some time American 
investors have been showing an interest in the 
shares of first-class European companies. 
Unilever shares have come in for attention 
along with others. For some years, too, NV 
shares have been quoted in Paris, and this 
year we have arranged for a quotation in 
West Germany, which seems to have been a 
welcome move there. You will see, therefore, 
that it is becoming simpler for investors in 
various countries to have a stake in the pro- 
sperity of Unilever as a whole. They 
generally prefer NV shares to the shares 
of Limited, partly because NV shares are 
“bearer” shares and partly because Dutch 
tax bears less heavily than British on the 
foreign investor. As a result, about 35 per 


cent of NV’s Ordinary capital is held outside 
the Netherlands, but the capital of Limited © 
is much less widely distributed. 
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The capital of the parent. companies can 
only be really widely held in countries with a 
capital market of their own, where investors 
can easily buy our shares. In some other 
countries, we haye made it possible for people 
to put money into their local Unilever 
enterprises. This is quite a marked change 
in our practice, because in the past it has 
been our almost invariable policy to have the 
shares of all our enterprises wholly owned 
by one or other parent company. In some 
countries, in the old days, it could hardly be 
otherwise. Either there was no local capital 
or, more often, there was plenty—but those 
who held it were after high and quick returns 
of the sort you might get in speculation or 
in plain money-lending, but hardly in our 
kind of enterprise, which sometimes needs 
years of development before it shows any 
returns at all, and even then not high ones 
by the speculator’s standards. Nowadays, 
however, it is becoming easier to attract 
capital on terms that we find reasonable, and 
we are doing it in various parts of the world. 


We are doing it either because we want to 
start a business or because we want to expand 
one. Our motive is always either creation or 
expansion, and, whichever it is, we add to the 
wealth of country where we invest. If the 
people of the country, on their own account 
or through their Government, will join their 
resources with ours, then we are very glad 
to have their co-operation, and we hope they 
may come to regard us as we believe we 
should be regarded—that is to say, as partners 
in the job of improving the country’s well- 
being, and not in any sense as_ hostile 
interlopers. 


In general, the form of local partnership 
which we find the most satisfactory—and it 
is the one which does most to create new 
wealth for the local community—is one in 
which the local partner invests new money, 
rather than merely taking over from us shares 
in the existing capital. The precise form of 
the arrangements we make vary according to 
local needs and conditions: we are not rigid 
about them. In Turkey, for instance, we 
have come to terms with a Turkish Bank, the 
Is-Bank. In Pakistan, Kenya and Burma 
we are in partnership with the Government, 
and so we are in some of the countries where 
The United Africa Company is engaged. 


In all these partnerships with outside 
interests, we carry responsibility for running 
the business. This is a responsibility which 
we are anxious to discharge, as far as possible, 
through locally-recruited managers. We are 
in business to make and sell goods for 
ordinary households, and we don’t think we 
can do that properly without a good deal of 
local knowledge. Local knowledge is most 
readily found in local men. So, apart 
altogether from any question of pressure 
from local opinion, our companies overseas 
have for a long time been bringing local men 
into their management. 


CENTRAL CONTROL AND LOCAL 
PARTNERSHIP 


This matter of finding and training local 
managers is one that I shall come back to. 
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Before that, I want to point out what we 
think are the main advantages which 
Unilever, as an international concern, can 
offer to national operating companies. I have 
already indicated that, first of all, we offer to 
make an investment, with all that that implies 
in the way of risk-bearing. Under the same 
agreements, where it is appropriate, we grant 
rights to use trade marks and patent pro- 
cesses, both of which are advantages by no 
means small. 


Besides all this and, in our view, at least 
equally important, we undertake to give our 
local companies help from Unilever’s central 
fund of knowledge and experience. This is 
the counterpart of the knowledge which 
locally recruited men bring in. It comes, 
first, from contact between managers 
throughout the business. Secondly, it  in- 
cludes the resources of the. Central Advisory 
Departments in London and Rotterdam. 
These Departments run through the alphabet 
from Accounts, Audit and Buying to 
Research, Taxation and Technical. Each is 
charged with the duty of keeping up with, 
and adding to, the latest and best knowledge 
in its own particular sphere, and I don’t think 
I am unduly complacent when I say that 
none of our companies, on its own, could get 
at anything like the range and quality of 
experience and advice which ‘it can have as 
part of Unilever. Large headquarters have 
their dangers, and we may have been aware 
of them even before Professor Parkinson, but 
you cannot get away from the fact that busi- 
ness today depends on specialised skill and 
knowledge of many different kinds. You must 
either buy these specialised services from out- 
side if you can—and very often you can’t, 
especially in some of the countries where we 
operate—or provide your own. We find it 


generally pays to provide our own, and we 
do so. 


It has long been our principle that operat- 
ing companies know their own business, and 
should be left to get on with it in their own 
way. At the same time, we value the unity 
of the business and we do our best to foster 
a sense of loyalty to Unilever as a whole, as 
well as to one or another of its component 
parts. The reason why we insist on the 
principle of unity is that the central resources 
of the concern would lose their value if they 
were neglected or disregarded by companies 
of too separatist a turn of mind. We do not 
like to force advice or services on anyone 
against his better judgment—but we mean to 
make sure that it is judgment he is working 
from and not simply too narrow a view 


In the linking of centre with perimeter, 
the Boards of the parent companies have a 
vital part to play. If they were to become 
100 dictatorial, they might cramp the style 
of the enterprising. If they were to lean 
too far in the direction of becoming an ad- 
visory body of expert consultants, the busi- 
ness might fly apart by centrifugal force. 
Where outside partners have to be con- 
sidered, there is a clear limit to the authority 
of the Board to give direct orders—they could 
not, even if they wanted to, give orders to 
the Government of Pakistan or the Is-Bank 
in Turkey. And there is in Unilever, in any 
case, a disposition to advise rather than com- 
mand. But at the centre we must, and we 
do, keep and exercise the right of executive 
action, especially in the disposition of the 
resources of the business in money and in 
men. We keep our hand on major expendi- 
ture and on the placing of top management. 
If we didn’t, Unilever would cease to be an 
operational company. It would become an 
investment trust, and most of the justification 
for its international activities would dis- 
appear. 


We think that central control, within 
reason, helps our companies to grow more 
than it restricts their freedom. -Take, for 
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instarice, the control of capital. In general, 
we expect our-companies to pay their own 
way without too much help from the centre. 
But where a company has clear prospects of 
success, without the capital to make a start, 
we are prepared to call upon the resources 
of Unilever as .a whole, irrespective of their 
origin. We did it on a very large scale for 
The United Africa Company during the 
difficult years of the thirties. We have 
done it since the War in other places, such 
as Italy, Turkey, Burma and _ Brazil. 
And when a company needs to borrow 
money in its own coumtry, we can back it 
with the central credit of Unilever, which is 


a great advantage in arranging the terms 
of a loan. 


THE SEARCH FOR TALENT 


Now let me turn from the question of 
money to the question of men. Money, after 
all, is no more than an instrument—raw 
material, if you prefer—which will do no 
good at all unless you can find the right 
people to put it to use. That is our central 
problem in developing the international pat- 
tern of our business. It means, more and 
more, a world-wide search for talent. 


When we are looking for potential man- 
agers in Europe or North America, or any- 
where else with an industrial tradition, we 
know we are likely to find some considerable 
number of promising candidates. People with 
two hundred years of industrial development 
behind them have developed an outlook to 
match, and .it encourages many of them to 
look for jobs of the kind we have to offer, 
both for themselves and for their children. 
People with this sort of ambition now do 
much of the work which, in times gone by, 
was only done by owner-managers. They 
come from all classes of society and, with 
the development of modern systems of educa- 
tion, their origins are likely to be even more 
diverse in the future than they are today. 
They have inherited a-good deal of the owner- 
manager’s outlook, but they have modified it 
with an attitude of mind which, formerly, 
was mostly found among what were called 
“professional people.” They expect to be 
able to fit themselves and their children for 
the jobs they want by spending great effort 
and, often, money, in upbringing and educa- 
tion, and in the Western world systems of 
education are available which provide suit- 
able preparation for careers in industry and 
commerce. 


In many- countries where we do business 
things are not like this at all. Instead, we are 
dealing with forms of society, each with its 
own meaning and value, in which economic 
and industrial development are new things, 
and the kind of society which we are used to 
in Europe has not come into being. There 
is no pattern of upbringing, no system of 
education, to develop the outlook and special- 
ised skills which we must look for. In 
countries like this we cannot do a very great 
deal to improve matters, because the develop- 
ment of patterns of society and ways of 
thought is part of a nation’s historical 
development which no single firm could 
massively influence. 


Our way of meeting this problem has been 
to take promising men from among those 
who work for us and try to give them the 
kind of education and training which, else- 
where, they might have had earlier in life and 
outside the business. The United Africa 
Company has great experience of doing this 
kind of work in African countries, but useful 
as it is, this kind of training is not an entirely 
satisfactory substitute for a national system 
of education. The difficulty is that it gives 
men who must acquire, for their work, 
an outlook and a system of values which is at 
variance with the traditions of their com- 
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munity, and even of their own households, 
which is not a very desirable state of affairs, 
We are pleased, therefore, to be able to hand 
over some of our educational responsibilities 
as the new communitiés get their own systems 
under way. 


Industrial development, we feel strongly, 
must be related to the general development of 
ways of thought and methods of upbringing 
and education in the community, otherwise 
very great strains will be set up—after all, 
our Own society is by no means free of those 
strains yet, and it is nearly two hundred years 
since modern industrial development began. 
Now this is clearly a matter for the nations 
among whom we work, rather than one for 
ourselves, and it cannot be dealt with quickly. 
But they want—and quite rightly want—a 
standard of living which they cannot have 
without business organisation of the type 
familiar in Europe and America, and they 
want it quickly. That sort of organisation 
cannot be run without managers. We can 
help to give them the standards of living they 
desire, but to do it we shall be forced, in 
many parts of the world, to bring managers 


in from abroad for a good many years to 
come. 


This does not mean that we want to stop 
the people of those countries from getting on 
terms of equality with the foreigner. On the 
contrary, so far as we can we give them every 
chance to do so. But we do not think that 
any good end is served by promoting a man 
simply because he was born there, unless 
he can do the job—or can be trained to do 
it—at least as well as someone who was not. 
And we think that any country which passes 
laws to force us to promote its nationals 
against our own better judgment is not, in 
the end, serving its own interests. Y/e are 
confident that we know our own business, and 
that the economy of a country which insists 
on preference for its own people, regardless 
of their ability, will suffer as a result of its 
insistence on having mediocre industrial 
management. 


THE TRAINING OF TALENT 


Wherever we can find the right men to 
become managers, in a general sense, we are 
ready to train them for the particular work 
we want them to do. All over the world, 
and especially in the less forward parts of it, 
there is a great need for trained men. We 
go some way to fill that need, and we think 
that is one of the advantages which a country 
gains from having a Unilever company on its 
soil. We do not pretend that we are dis- 
interested. We train men because we think 
it is in our interests to do so. But training, 
once given, can never be withdrawn, nor 
could we, even if we wished, keep its benefits 
to ourselves. Trained ability is part of a 
country’s general capital stock. As such; it 
adds to the national well-being. 


To get training of this sort, students come 
in great numbers to Europe. In the last 
academic year, 10,000 out of 96,000 places 
available in universities in Great Britain were 
filled by people from other countries. In the 
Netherlands, although they no longer have the 
high intake of students from Indonesia, over 
four per cent of the places in the universities. 
are filled by students from other countries. 
And in our own business we find that we fill 
about one-third of the places on our manage- 
ment courses with managers from countries 
outside Europe. On top of that, every year 
some 200 managers and specialists from over- 
seas-are to be found spending up to six 
months with one or other of our European 
firms. When they go home again, they will 
probably be working under men who, them- 
selves, have also been trained in Europe, 
whether or not they were born there. 


* But training in Europe is for the relatively 
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advanced and sophisticated few. Let me 
speak, for a moment, of those of our people 
who are trained by our companies in some 
of the less developed countries. These are 
the people, as I said earlier on, among whom 
we expect to find potential local managers, 
and no company trains so many of them as 
The. United Africa Company, because no 
other company has so great a need. 


The United Africa Company is a merchant, 
bringing imto Africa the which 
Africans increasingly want—and can afford 
to buy. That means, among much else, all 
the machinery and gadgets of the West— 
motor cars, refrigerators, electric sewing 
machines—which must be put on the market 
in good order and repaired when they go 
wrong. The United Africa Company is isa, 
more and more engaged im manufacturing, 
which means that there is machinery to erect 
and maintain. For both these reasons, there- 
fore, The United Africa Company needs 
skilled and semi-skilled labour. And that 
kind of labour is even scarcer in Africa than 
elsewhere. If you want it, you must make 
it grow. 

On the purely technical side, The United 
Africa Company has established eight train- 
ing schools—five in Nigeria; one each in 
Ghana, Sierra Leone and Kenya. They 
have about 400 students, and they 
cover all kinds of courses from five-year 
apprenticeships in mechanical and electrical 
engineering to shorter courses in single trades 
and refresher courses for those whose know- 
ledge needs refurbishing. On-the office side, 
The United Africa Company runs vocational 
courses for accounts clerks, shorthand 
typists, comptometer operators, and so on. 
Throughout their organisation, travelling 
instructors run courses within the framework 

‘ of Training within Industry. 


On this foundation, The United Africa 
Company has begun to erect a system 
for training managers in Africa. In 
March this year the first group of African 
and European managers entered upon a 
residential course run with the help of the 
University College of Ibadan in Nigeria. This 
does not in the least prevent African managers 
from coming, as they have come in the past, 
to courses in Europe or to work with those 
holding similar appointments in this country 
which will give them experience which they 
could not get in Africa. But, in general 
The United Africa Company takes the 
view that basic training should be done 
in a man’s own country and, as far as 
possible, on the job. It is at a later stage 
of his career that he and the Company will 
benefit most by additional training in the 
United Kingdom or the Continent. In any 
one year, The United Africa Company 
generally brings about 30 such people to the 
UK for training and probably more will 
come as time goes on. 


THE PROSPECT FOR TALENT 


Anyone who works for an international 
business has the right to be judged by his 
competence, not by his nationality. If he is 
good, he should have the same chance to get 
on as anyone else of equivalent ability, no 
matter where he was born. If this principle 
can be made to apply—and I do not say it 
is easy—then it means that in an organisation 
such-as Unilever the representatives of any 
nation, large or small, highly industrialised or 
not—-men of any colour or class—are on an 
equal footing so far as their prospects are 
concerned. What they can do, or what they 
can be trained to do, are the things that 
matter. 

Thirty: years ago, you could hardly have 
claimed that Unilever chose its management 
along these lines. There was already a fair 
wide range of nationalities within its 
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Dutchmen had th Seiltost cacmsies 
e prospect. A 
young man of any other nationality—able, and 


proportionately ambitious—might well have 
been deterred from joining Unilever. He 
could have seen, all too plainly, that the best 
jobs in his country were usually held by 
English or Dutch managers. The situation, 
therefore, was inclined to be self-perpetuating. 
If local talent did not come in, then English 
and Dutch managers would be replaced, as 
their turn came, by yet more Englishmen and 
Dutchmen, 

I think we may fairly claim that things are 
not like that nowadays. What we want to be 
able to do is to deploy our managers across 
the world to the best advantage of the busi- 
ness, without regard to nationality. For one 
thing, as I have already pointed out, there 
will for a long time be a shortage of trained 
ability in some of the countries where we 
operate, which means that foreign managers 
must come in if the business is to be carried 
on properly. For another thing, and in the 

run it is probably more important, we 
think that managers in an international busi- 
ness ought to. have international experience. 
This means that promising men ought, as a 
matter of principle, to serve from time to 
time outside their own countries for long 
enough to get the feel of a job and of a market. 
To the enterprising man, foreign service is 
often in itself attractive, but, if there is an 
element of personal inconvenience, he accepts 
it for the sake of his career. 


This kind of opportunity ought to be open 
to everyone who can profit by it, not to the 
citizens of one or two ‘most favoured 
nations’ only. The Unilever ‘ expatriate’ 
ought not to be thought of mainly as a Euro- 
pean working in Asia or Africa, or as an 
Englishman or Dutchman in some European 
country outside Great Britain or the Nether- 
lands. He ought also to be thought of as an 
Indian in the United Kingdom, a Frenchman 
in Denmark, or a Norwegian in Holland. At 
the present time, leaving English and Dutch 
managers out of account, we have 225 
managers of 21 nationalities working in 
countries outside their own. These figures 
represent, we hope, a process of inter- 
nationalising opporjunity which is still at a 
fairly early stage. As it goes on, it should 
make the highest positions in the service of 
Unilever, in any country, realistic objects of 
ambition for any able manager, no matter 
what his nationality. 


THE COMPETITION FOR TALENT 


A great many people besides ourselves want 
the kind of people who show promise of 
becoming capable, in time, of running our 
business. Able men are not very common, 
and there is great competition for their ser- 
vices. I should like to draw your attention, 
before I close, to some aspects of this com- 
petition and to suggest how, in our view, it 
can best work to the general advantage. 


In some countries, especially those newly 
independent and little industrialised, the 
Government itself is a strong bidder for men 
of the kind whom we, also, could usefully 
employ. There is a lot of work in these 
countries which must be undertaken, and 
which only Government can undertake. We 
recognise that, and we would not for a 
moment suggest that a Government should 
not have first call on the ability of its citizens 
for work of that kind. Of course it should. 
But the pressure which is brought to bear 
on able men to join the Government service 
can be very strong, and we ask ourselves, 
sometimes, whether ‘it is not stronger than it 
need be, to the disadvantage of other work 
that urgently needs to be done, including our 
own. 


For we think that our work is important 
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to the community, not only to ourselves. It 
can help quite powerfully in raising general 
standards of life. It can help to bring into 
being patterns of life which are less rigid 
and which offer opportunities of advancement 
based on what you can do, not on who your 
father was. It can, in short, have a liberalis- 

influence which can complement the 
influence of Government. 


If we ask other employers not to be selfish 
in their search for good men—not to make 
a corner in talent—then we ought to practice 
what we preach. This is, in fact, what we try 
to do. Within our own organisation, we 
insist on our Companies allowmg men to be 
transferred from one to another. Looking 
further afield, we do not see why movement 
of this sort should be confined within 
our own limits. We should like to see greater 
freedom of movement between firms, and 
greater imterchange between ‘ business” in 
general and other fields of activity, such as 
the Universities and the Government service. 
When you have a good man you do not wil- 
lingly let him go, but if he is to have the full 
opportunity of using his capabilities he must 
be free to go if the opportunity arises. If 
you hold him back you are unfair to the man 
himself and to the community as a whok, 
which needs the service of his scarce talents. 


Our experience is that the exchange of 
managers gives us one of the greatest assets 
of our business : cross-fertilisation of ideas. 
Perhaps it does something more, too. What 
we are doing, or trying to do, is to build up, 
in the countries where we operate, manage- 
ment teams of able men, not men of any par- 
ticular nationality or race. We are developing, 
we hope, a multi-national organisation with 
a multi-national outlook. In a world where 
narrow nationalism is not the least nor the 
most distant of dangers, we think that is 
something worth doing. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1958. Mr G. J. Cole, Vice-Chairman, 
seconded the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 2s. 1.2d. 
per £1 of Stock on the Ordinary Stock rank- 
ing for dividend for the year 1958 and a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the Deferred Stock 
payable on May 12, 1959, were approved. 


The retiring Directors were re-appointed. 


The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Co. and Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., who had been re- 
appointed under the provisions of the Com- 
panies Act 1948, was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 


thanks to the Chairman, Directors and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER N.Y. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever N.V. was held on 
Friday, April 24th, at Museumpark, Rotter- 
dam. Mr F. J. Tempel presided and made 
a speech in similar terms to that delivered by 
Lord Heyworth at the Annual General Meet- 
ing of Unilever Limited, reported above. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 1958 
were adopted. The proposed final dividend of 
9} per cent on the Ordinary capital ranking 
for dividend for the year 1958 (being the 
equivalent of the final dividend for the same 
year to be paid by Unilever Limited on its 
Ordinary Stock, calculated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Equalisation Agree- 
ment) was approved ; the retiring Directors, 
with the exception of Mr R. E. Huffam who 
has reached retirement age, were re-appointed 
and the Auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


.RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


_ RECORD PROFITS 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Co. Ltd. will be 
held on May 29, 1959. The following are 
extracts from the speech of the Chairman, 
Sir Halford Reddish : 


A year which opened with Bank Rate at 
7 per cent and saw it reduced to 4 per cent ; 
which began under the influence of an 
intensified credit squeeze and ended with a 
freedom to banks to lend and others to 
borrow which had not been known for nearly 
20 years; which began with the £ under 
pressure and ended with a formal recognition 
of the external convertibility of sterling and 
world confidence in our currency fully 
restored ; and a year in which the United 
Kingdom earned a record surplus on its 
overseas trade—all this merits the description 
of 1958 as an exciting and unusual year. 


The changing economic climate naturally 
found reflection in the progress of our own 
Industry.. Home-market deliveries by the 
whole Industry for 1958, while not of course 
reaching the record figures of 1956, were 
nevertheless within less than one per cent 
of the 1957 total. " 


Our Group net profit for 1958 is a record 
for the thirteenth successive year. We are 
therefore recommending to you that the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares should be raised 
to ls. 3d. a share, and that on the “ A” shares 
to ls..6d. a share. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


A dividend of 1s. 3d. a share on the 
Ordinary shares is in reality one of 6.06 per 
cent on the book value of the equity capital 
employed in the business. If the present-day 
vahie of the assets were substituted, the real 
rate would be about 3.6 per cent. The total 
amount now carried forward to the credit of 
the ls. “A” shares is £189,224 (gross), or 
about 3s. 9d. a share. 


It has always been our practice in this 
Company to pursue a conservative dividend 
policy. I have no doubt that it was the right 
policy particularly during a period of com- 
paratively rapid expansion such as has taken 
place since the second world war. But it 
has meant that the holders of the Ordinary 
shares have in effect been adding to their 
investment in the Company: the undistri- 
buted profit which belongs to them has 
become additional capital, and the assets 
which it represents have been used in the 
business, This additional capital is just as 
much entitled to its reward as that more 
formally designated as issued share capital. 
Logically (and equitably), therefore, one of 
two things should in theory happen. Either 
the undistributed profit should be formally 
“capitalised” by means of a scrip issue, or 
the rate of dividend on the nominal amount 
of issued capital should be proportionately 
increased. In neither case would there in 
fact be an increase in the real dividend, 
though it would be so regarded in many 
quarters. It would merely be the same rate 
of reward on the increased capital resources 
ae by the holders of the Ordinary 

ares, 


Let me illustrate the point in this way. The 
net book value of the equity capital of the 
Group increased between December 31, 1956, 
and December 31, 1957, by about 74 per cent. 
In other words, the real capital employed in 
1958 was 74 per cent greater than in 1957. 
Merely to maintain the same return to the 
shareholder the rate of dividend should be 


proportionately increased—which would have 
the same effect as maintaining the same rate 
of dividend on an issued capital increased by 
a scrip issue equal to the undistributed profit 
of 1957. 

Since the close of the year we have made 
a further issue of one million Ordinary shares 
which were offered at 21s. 6d. a share as 
“rights” to the existing holders of our 
Ordinary shares. The new money will be 
used to finance the expansion of the Com- 
pany’s business at home and abroad—princi- 
a for additional working 
capital. 


RISING DEMAND 


Group deliveries of cement and group 

profits for the first three months of the our- 
rent year are in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. Indications are 
that the demand for cement in the home 
market in 1959 will be above that for 1958, 
and the same is true of our overseas manu- 
facturing subsidiaries. The export trade, 
which was difficult throughout 1958, is not 
likely to contribute to any greater extent to 
the group profits this year. 
_ But no consideration of our future can 
ignore the impact of the coming General 
Election, fought as it will be by parties with 
such widely differing economic policies. 

Confidence in the £ has been fully restored 
by the bold policies of the present Govern- 
ment. But confidence is a delicate flower 
needing infinite and unremitting care: one 
touch of frost and it can wither overnight. 
The return of a Government in this country 
committed to a programme of more national- 
isation would I am sure cause an immediate 
loss of confidence abroad, and a run on 
the £; and that would mean in a short time 
the loss of overseas markets and consequent 
unemployment in the United Kingdom. 


EXPANSION WITHOUT INFLATION 


Given political stability and a continuance 
of the policies of the present Government I 
believe that a period of increasing prosperity 
can be ours in this country. It is clear that 
there is considerable scope for expansion in 
the economy ; and now that we have virtually 
achieved stability in prices, if wages are 
allowed to increase only in line with increas- 
ing productivity then the bogy of inflation 
can be held in check. A wage increase in 
one industry, or even in one company, is no 


reason for a similar increase in another. 


The taxation reliefs proposed in the 1959 
Budget should assist the realisation that 
stability of the price level is of far greater 
benefit to the wage-earner than a wage in- 
crease in terms of a depreciating currency: 
that what matters is not the pound notes in 
the pay packet but what they can purchase 
in exchange. 


The Budget proposals should stimulate 
both production and savings; and have 
clearly been framed, very rightly, with a 
view both to the maintenance of the external 
value of the £ and to expansion of the 
economy at home without further inflation. 

We in Rugby Cement look confidently to 
the future. 


A copy of the full speech can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown 
House, Rugby. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
‘COMPANY OF CANADA 


HIGHER NICKEL DEMAND FORECAST 


The annual meeting of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited, was 
held on April 29th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

Sharply reduced nickel demand in 1958 
forced the Company to operate substantially 
below capacity during the year. Production 
was curtailed three times and, for a period 
of three months, our mines and plants in 
Ontario were shut down by a labour strike. 
These conditions, together with lower prices 
and reduced deliveries of copper and 
platinum metals, resulted in the lowest earn- 
ings for any year since 1949. 


Our sales in 1958 totalled $322 million, 
down $120,800,000 from the previous year. 
Net earnings were $39,600,000 equal to 
$2.71 per common share, compared with 
$86,100,000, or $5.90 per share, in 1957. Four 
quarterly dividends, each of 65 cents per 
share, totalling $2.60 per share, were paid in 
1958, compared with $3.75 per share in each 
of the three preceding years. 

Our deliveries of nickel in all forms in 
1958 amounted to 205,800,000 pounds, con- 
trasted with 290,100,000 pounds in 1957. 
Refined copper deliveries were 210,600,000 
pounds, against 280,800,000 pounds in the 
previous year. 


MANITOBA PROJECT 


Construction work continued on schedule 
at the Company’s new mining project at 
Thompson, Manitoba, which is scheduled 
to start operations next year and to come 
into full-scale nickel production at an annual 
rate of 75 million pounds in 1961, 


I cannot emphasise too strongly the long- 
range importance of the Manitoba project 
to the Company and to the nickel industry in 
general. Consumers of nickel must be 
assured of plentiful supplies in the years ahead 
if the full market potential of the metal is 
to be realised. Nickel production capacity 
must be capable of meeting surges in demand 
that will arise during the anticipated upward 
trend in nickel consumption. The prompt 
completion of qur Manitoba project, which 
will increase the Company’s total annual 
nickel production capacity to 385 million 
pounds beginning in 1961, will contribute 
greatly to the attainment of this goal. But 
we set no ceiling on the demand that can 
be created for nickel and we must do what- 
ever is necessary to assure that future sup- 
plies will always be more than adequate. 
As a consequence, we are actively con- 
tinuing our exploration in Canada and 
throughout the world for still further sources 
of nickel. 


While figures for first quarter operations 
of 1959 are incomplete, net earnings for this 
period are expected to show an improvement 
over the corresponding quarter a year ago 
when they totalled $12,200,000, equal to 83 
cents per common share. Contributing fac- 
tors to the expected improved earnings for 
the first quarter were a sharp surge in demand 
for nickel in the United States, higher prices 
for copper and increased sales of platinum 
metals. 


‘ It is anticipated that the world demand for 

nickel will continue through 1959 at a rate 
higher than in 1958. .This, together with 
improved prices for copper and platinum 
metals, should result in a satisfactory year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


The following are extracts from the review 
by Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, the chairman, 
which has been circulated with the annual 
report and accounts. 


During 1958 lead and zinc prices fell to 
their lowest levels since 1946. Lead fluctuated 
between £68 and £78 per ton and showed no 
improvement in December, 1958, over the 
previous January; zinc prices varied from 
£61 to £78 per ton but finished the year 
fairly strongly at around £74 in December 
as against £62 in January, 1958. 


LEAD AND ZINC MARKET 


While the low level of prices was directly 
attributable to over-production in relation to 
the overall demand, consumption in Europe 
was maintained at a fairly good level and the 
market recession arose directly from develop- 
ments in the United States of America. 


There have been no significant changes in 
the market prices of lead and zinc since the 
end of the year, but it is interesting to note 
that the zinc price shows a firmer tone than 
the lead price and that the long-standing 
differential in favour of lead was reversed in 
November, since when zinc has frequently 

commanded £5 per ton more than lead. 


It is difficult to make any prediction about 
the prices of lead and zinc during 1959. Some 
governmental decision may be taken to cut 
production and there has been an improve- 
ment in the industrial tempo of the United 
States, but it does seem that world produc- 
tion of both metals will be fully able to meet 
expected consumption this year. 


While our Company is naturally no less 
affected by the fall in prices than any other 
producer, we are fortunate that the bulk of 
our output is sold in Southern Africa and 
although our metal stocks at the year end 
were slightly higher than we would have 
liked, I do not anticipate that we will have 
any difficulty in disposing of these and our- 
rent production in 1959. 

The lower prices inevitably resulted in a 
sharp reduction of profits during 1958 which, 
after providing for taxation, were £591,000 
as compared with £909,000 in 1957. Capital 
expenditure at the mine was restricted to the 
minimum required for immediate essential 
items and emounted to £272,000 compared 
with the sum of £400,000 which we had 
estimated would have to be spent. The bulk 
of the expenditure related to the completion 
of the Mita Hills Dam scheme and associated 
electrical power plant ; this outlay amounting 
to £240,000 was financed largely by drawing 
the remaining £200,000 of the Broken Hill 
Municipality loan. While no appropriation 
was necessary to cover capital expenditure 
during 1958, it was estimated that £300,000 
must be spent in 1959 and it was considered 
advisable to make some provision towards 
this by appropriating £100,000 this year. 

We have been able to recommend a net 
final dividend of 6d. per stock unit which, 
together with the interim dividend of 3d., 
makes a total of 9d. net per unit for the 
year. In view of the depressed state of the 
lead and zinc market, I think this can be con- 
sidered a satisfactory return. 


During the year it was possible to effect 
a reduction of £122,000 in the value of stores 
held. This is an important contribution to 
our cash resources but, while I am hopeful 
that further reductions will be effected, it is 
aaey that these will be material in the 
uture, 


IMPERIAL SMELTING PROCESS 


Last year I referred to the investigations 
being undertaken in search of better 
than those at present employed in dealing 
with the complex ores we have at Broken 
Hill and during the year these investigations 
and studies became concentrated on the use 
of the Imperial Smelting Process which is 
already in commercial operation by the 
Imperial Smelting Corporation at Avonmouth. 
Comprehensive trials on various mixtures of 
ores and intermediate products from our mine 
were carried out in the experimental units at 
Avonmouth with complete technical success, 
The Consulting Engineers are following up 
these tests with a thorough economic assess- 
ment as this type of furnace seems to offer 
the most satisfactory answer to the problem 
of improving the recovery of lead and zinc 
from currently mined ores and of the treat- 
ment of the growing stocks of high-grade 
oxydized products which are not amenable to 
present processes. The Imperial Smelting 
Process, which produces simultaneously but 
separately zinc metal of Prime Western grade 
and lead bullion, is designed to give high 
recoveries of both metals at reasonable costs. 
It is also thought that, apart from being able 
to assimilate accumulated oxide ores, it 
be possible to reclaim metal from slag dumps 
and the scale of operations at the mine and 
the output of metals could be increased. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


The capital expenditure required for the 
installation of an Imperial Smelting furnace 
and ancillary plant is under examination and 
I cannot give a figure at present. [It is, 
however, likely to be very ‘substantial and 
therefore, apart from a thorough assessment 
of the installation itself, the Consulting 
Engineers decided during the year to carry 
out an intensive programme of underground 
drilling in the mine so that further informa- 
tion could be obtained on the ore available. 
As a result an additional 386,400 tons of, ore 
have been transferred from the indicated 
reserves to proved reserves and 583,300 tons 
of ore have been added to the indicated 
reserves. Although it was decided, as no 
work had been done at No. 2 Kopje for some 
years, to delete amy tonnage previously 
allotted to this area, the total ore reserves at 
the end of the year were 5,145,300 tons 
averaging 28.6 per cent zinc and 15.32 per 
cent lead, compared with 4,387,100 tons at 
the end of last year, an increase of some 
758,000 tons. Further work being under- 
taken at the mine is likely to reveal additional 
tonnages and the No. 2 Kopje deposit is 
being re-examined and will be drilled before 
any tonnage from this source is again in- 
cluded in the ore reserves. 


This very satisfactory increase in the ore 
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reserves gives an estimated life at the »present 
rate’ of milling and extraction of abeut 25 
years. As the Imperial Smelting Process will 
give a higher rate of recovery but will not 
shorten the working life of the mine, the 
Consulting Engineers’ preliminary view that 
the installation of this type of process at the 
mine is probably an economic project is 
reinforced. We now have to await the full 
appraisal from them, which, if favourable, 
will have to be followed up by consideration 
of the best means of providing the substantial 
amount which will be required. 


Even if the new process is introduced it is 
proposed to continue to produce électrolytic 
zinc from zinc concentrates in the existing 
plant, to which a second roaster is to be 
added by 1960 to enable a greater amount of 
zinc concentrates to be treated. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Extract from the Review of the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1958 by the 
Chairman, Mr T. D. Barclay 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new sums assured completed dur- 
ing the year amounted to £15,367,184 com- 
pared with £12,189,750 in the previous year. 

New sums assured by themselves do not 
provide an absolute measure of the Com- 
pany’s progress but an increase of 26 per cent 
over the previous year is satisfactory by any 
standard. 


As you know, we carry out quinquennial 
valuations of our life funds and 1958 was 
valuation year for the Alliance Life and 
Annuity funds. I am pleased to say that we 
were able to declare a reversionary bonus at 
the rate of 46s. per cent per annum calcu- 
lated on sums assured and existing bonuses. 
This rate, which is the highest in the Com- 
pany’s history and 10s. more than the pre- 
vious one, has been well received by our 
policyholders and agents. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In this Department the net premiums rose 
from £7,665,804 to £7,921,047 and the claims 
fell from £3,155,571 to £3,006,323, the result 
of the year being a surplus of £859,358 com- 
pared with £606,456 in 1957. 


It is most pleasing to see a recovery in the 
results of this very important Department 
after two rather lean years, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income was {2,297,368 
which shows a reduction of £142,406 com- 
pared with last year’s premium. 

The underwriting Account for 1956 has 
now been closed with a balance of £165,726. 
Settlements arising from previous ycars’ 
Accounts, however, amounted to £170,055 
and a transfer from Profit and Loss of 
£4,329 is necessary. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums in-the Accident Depart- 
mient amounted to £9,312,854 as compared 
with £8,564,005 in 1957. The claims rose 
from £4,151,186 to. £4,603,349 and the sur- 
plus, after providing for unexpired risks, ros¢ 
from £646,048 to £654,998. 

Last year I reported a somewhat improved 
situation in our Motor business but this has 
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not been maintained and Iam afraid our and a- recovery in the market values 
operations in this field have again been un- of aes The Com- 
profitable although in some overseas areas an pany’s portf investments fully reflected 
improvement in results has been shown. very 

much more marked in the case of Equities 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


Securities. 
The total fees received during 1958 As a natural corollary to the general rise 
amounted to £32,455 showing an increase of in prices the yields obtainable in 1958 receded 


£2,435 over the previous year. steadily from the high levels touched in the 


latter part of 1957 but in spite of this the 
average rate on the new investments exceeded 
6 per cent and as a result the overall 
The transformation of the financial scene gross yield on the Life and Annuity 
during 1958 was reflected in the reduction in funds was further increased to £5 7s. 8d. 
the Bank Rate from 7 per cent to 4 per cent per cent. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


469 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit of the Group, after making pro- 
vision for taxation and other outgoings, 
amounted to £1,453,693 as against {1,284,944 
in 1957, 


This time last year I was guarded and, as 
it has turned out, consefvative in my estimate 
for our future profits. I have learnt that it 
is unwise to attempt to give any indication 
in advance of the likely course of under- 
writing results and on this occasion I will 
content myself by assuring you that the in- 
crease in the dividend from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. 
per share which your Board has declared is 
regarded as well justified and prudent. 











(incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


UNION CORPORATION, 


LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1958 


After providing for taxation and for outside shareholders’ interest in 
profits of subsidiary companies, the consolidated net profit for the year 
was £1,903,957 (compared with £1,578,431 in 1957). To this has to 
be added £845,888 brought forward from 1957, making a total of 
£2,749,845. From the amount available for appropriation by sub- 
Sidiary companies, £150,000 has been placed to General Reserve 
Accounts, £60,000 -o Exploration Reserve Accounts and £766,302 carried 
forward as unappropriated profits, feaving £1,773,543 available for 
appropriation by the Corporation. The Directors have written off Note 
Issue expenses amounting to £32,802, have placed £350,000 to the credit 
of Exploration Reserve Account and have declared a final dividend of 
2s. Od. United Kingdom currency per share jess United Kingdom Income 
Tax, making, with the interim dividend of Is. Od. per share less United 
Kingdom Income Tax paid on 28th November last, a total dividend 
for the year of 3s Od. per share less United Kingdom Income Tax (the 
same as last year). hese dividends absorbed £802,125. From the 
balance of £588,616 remaining the Directors have declared a bonus 
dividend of 6d. United Kingdom currency per share fess United Kingdom 
Income Tax, absorbing £133,687. After adding in the unappropriated 
profits ot subsidia1y companies and parent company dividends receivable 
within the Group, there is a consolidated balance to be carried forward 
of £1,291,593. An increase in the final dividend in respect of the year 
would have entailed an additional United Kingdom profits tax liability. 
Accordingly the Directors have declared a bonus dividend not related 
to any specific period. 

oldings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken 
into the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market 
value of 3ist December last, or, where no market price exists, above 
the Directors’ valuation. The Directors, as on other occasions, have 
thought it expedient to write down the book cost of certain holdings 
below beth cost and market price to allow for the wasting nature of 
a substantial part uf the portfolio. To this end they have charged the 
Profit and Loss Account with £150,000, of which £50,000 has been 
charged in the Accounts of a subsidiary company. 

During the. year arrangements were made to provide additional finance 
for the Corporation’s business (including the, further éxploitation of 
the Kinross pe by placing privately in the Union of South Africa 
£2 million of 6} per cent. Registered Unsecured Notes at par repayable 
in instalments 1974-83. The is being made available in eight 
equal quarterly amounts, the first of which was received on 31st March, 
1958. Thus at 3ist December the Corporation had issued {£1 million 
of these Notes. 

The Directors record with profound regret the death on 8th August, 
1958, of The Right Honourable The Viscount Bracken, Sir Charles J, 
Hambro, K.B.E., M.C., was elected Chairman in succession to Viscount 
Bracken and Mr. T. P. Stratten was elected Deputy Chairman, retaining 
the appointment of. Managing Director and remaining resident in the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Report includes the usual tables of gold statistics and the Cor- 
poration’s Annual frade Cycles Chart, revised to date. 


GOLD MINING 
The following table summarises the results for the past year of 
Companies operating in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in which 
the Corporation is largely concerned : 





The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus 
East Geduld Mines’ dividend income in 1958 on its stockholding in The 
Grootviei Proprietary Mines was £62.720 and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ 
dividend income in 1958 on its stockholdings in East Geduld Mines and 
The Grootviei Proprietary Mines was £648,358. 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—At No. 2. shaft excellent progress 
has been made with development and preparation of stopes. In order 


to provide ventilation for the mining of an up-thrown block of reef 
on the eastern side of the property adjacent to the boundary with 
President Brand Gold Mining Company, which will be mined from 
No. 2 shaft, a ventilation shaft (known as No. 7 shaft) is being sunk 
to an initial depth of 4,100 ft. At the year-end it had reached a depth 
of =e. In March of this year a dividend of Is. 3d. per share was 

WINKELHAAK MINES.—The small vertical shaft (No. 3B) situated 
350 ft. north of No. 3 shaft was completed at a depth of 1.471 ft. and 
brought into operation, greatly assisting the servicing of the No. 3 shaft 
area. Trial crushing staried in March, 1958 and was continued until 
the end of November, when full scale milling commenced. In December 
the Company earned a maiden monthly profit of £15,502. 

Interests in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration 
of the Corporation :-— 

STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY.—There was a further 
increase. in the combined profits from the production of gold and 
uranium during the year and two dividends totalling 3s. 9d. per share 
were declared. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS.—There were increases in the average yield 
and in the tonnage of ore milled during the year ended 30th September, 
1958 and, in consequence, the working profit increased substantially to 
£4,708,288. Two dividends, totalling 7s. Od. per share, were declared 


and a further dividend of 3s. 6d. per share was declared in March of 
this year. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 
SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—The reduced tonnages 


of metals sold and the lower prices obtained for them resulted in a {fall 
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in gross revenue from the sale of the Company’s products from 
£10,068,000 to £6,416,000 After charging taxation amounting to 
£1,456,000, all but £38,000 being Mexican export, production and 
mercantile taxes assessed on gross value of metals- sold, the Company 
made a net loss for the year of £208,000. 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—The trading results for 
the year ended 30th June, 1958 showed a slight improvement over those 
for the previous year and the Company declared a dividend of Is. Od. 
per share in September last. The improved results were achieved 
in spite of a softening in the market for chrome ores as the Company 
had orders on hand at satisfactory prices. The market remains weak, 
however, and it is likely that the results for the current year will show 
some decline in profits. 
és The Corporation is also interested, inter alia, in the following 


mpanies:— 

SELECTION TRUST.—This Company paid a final dividend of 
5s. 3d. per Ordinary Stock Unit for the year ended March, 1958 and has 
since declared an interim dividend of Is. 94. per Unit for the year ended 
March, 1959. 

TSUMEB CORPORATION.—Due to a decline in non-ferrous metal 
prices on world markets, the net profit for the year ended 30th June, 
1958 was £4,226,029 as compared with £7,012,875 for the previous year, 
and dividends totalling 17s. 6d. per share were declared. During the 
first nine months of the current financial year the Company has declared 
dividends totalling 17s. 6d. per share. 


OTHER INTERESTS 

BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1958 was £138,961, com- 
pared with £136,244 in the previous year. The Company paid a dividend 
of 17 per cent., less tax, the same as for last year, plus a bonus dividend 
of 1 per cent., less tax. At market prices on 3lst December, 1958 (or 
where no market price existed, at valuations by the Directors on that 
day) the investments had an aggregate value of £3,848,628, as compared 
with their book value of £2,017,151. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP & PAPER INDUSTRIES.—The net profit 
for the year ended 3ist December, 1958 was £492,070, compared with 
£486,835 for the previous year. A dividend of 2s. Od. per share has 
been declared. At the Tugela mil] the new M.G. paper machine was 
commissioned during the year. The Company is embarking on a 
project for the production of newsprint at the Enstra mill at an esti- 
mated cost of £2,700,000 of which £1,500,000 will be covered by a 
fixed interest-bearing loan, £275,625 by a small issue of shares and the 
balance will be drawn from the Company’s own resources. 


EXPLORATION 
KINROSS AREA.—Drilling was continued during the year. It is 
intended shortly to make application to the Mining Leases Board of 
the Government of the Union of South Africa for two new mining 
leases. A further possible lease area is still under investigation and 
more drilling in this area will be undertaken. 
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ABRIDGED REPORTS of Gold Mining Companies for year ended 3lst December, 1958 


(Copies of the full Reports and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Transfer Office, Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, E.C.2.) 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 





“UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 





EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 











Per ton 
milled 
; £ s. d. 
NR. hs ccs oanenran eked cena aae nan &s 5,969,292 Ti- 2 
UNNI. onc kt nub Cian wir ace ase Ouro mataaeues 90.5% 2,673,371 34.67 
PONIES 50s 8s n vice code obese buieuvhebeskes 3,295,921 42 7 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 145,502 
————_ £3,441,423 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes.............++ 1,747,176 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ....... 25,948 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets .... 2,232 
— 1,775,356 
1,666,067 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1957....... 538,017 
2,204,084 
Dividends Nos. 53 and 54 of 1s. 9d. and 1s. 11d. per unit of 
ES Pe re Oe] PE ee 1,650,000 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............ £554,084 





Tonnage milled decreased from 1,615,000 tons to 1,547,000 tons but the 
average yield increased from 6.14 dwt. to 6.15 dwt. Of the 5, 390 ft. sampled on 
the Main Reef, 54% was payable, averaging 236 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was 
re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 800,000 tons to 8,500,000 
tons, assaying 6.0 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 52 inches. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 








Per ton 
milled 
£ s. d. 
ND, oo cnc tee nots kat eaeankbacwwanrh 1,931,958 41 7 
EON «65s cioGids sine abe GabgeeacupRainsespceed 1,780,161 38 4 
a PS err ete ery er err 151,797 ae 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue . 714,915 
——— £866,712 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes .............. 11,768 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ....... 12,141 
Transfer to Township Reserve ................ 5,610 
ee 29,519 
837,193 
Add: Amount transferred from profits appropriated for 
expenditure on Fixed Assets................ 1,891 
Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1957. 338,084 
= 339,975 
1,177,168 
Dividends Nos. 87 and 88 of 5s. 0d. and 6s. 3d. per share 
ROUT. calknnitts b:ivs (Fac cg edna d aces tees oes $21,732 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............ £355,°36 





Tonnage milled decreased from 1,144,000 tons to 929,000 tons but the 
average yield increased from 3.17 dwt. tc 3.31 dwt. Of the 6,330 ft. sampled on 
the Black Reef, 48 % was payable, averaging 387 inch/dwt. Of the 800 ft. sampled 
on the Kimberley Reef, 33°% proved payable, averaging 228 inch/dwt. The ore 
reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 300,900 tons 
to 500,000 tons, assaying 3.8 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of $8 inches. 





MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Repert for the year ended 31st December, 1958 








Per ton 
‘ milled 
£ s. d 
OD ig sin 6 ok s ong Shes ok dew eer KR ee « . 2,917,522 65 6 
OE MNOS Nici cccues isdabedcsseisvvavestes - 1,844,182 41 5 
SPN INOR, fons aid ales Se choline o FoawSSUee ewes 1,073,340 24 1 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue . 42,243 Ps 
— 1,115,583 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes. ............06 458,999 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ........ 33,794 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets... 341,697 
od 834,490 
281,093 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1957....... 507,130 
- 788,223 
Dividends Nos. 36 and 37 of 1s. 1d. and 1s. 5d. per share 
IN ois Bi vec0 0s chance ies oocs Sapccns cots 562,500 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ..... Kemi £225,723 
— 


Tonnage milled increased from 854,000 tons to 891,000 tons, but the average 
yield decreased from 5.25 dwt. to 5. 22 dwt. Of the it, 130 ft. sampled on the 
Kimberley Reef, 34° was payable, averaging 233 inch/dwt. Of the 11,775 ft. 
sampled on the Main Reef, 30% was payable, averaging 230 inch/dwt. The ore 
reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed an increase of 100,000 tons 
at 5,300,000 tons, assaying 5.3 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 46 inches. 
The extensions to the reduction plant have been completed and were being tested 
at the end of the year. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 








Per ton 
milled 
£ d, 
END VS n vO noe beac veowsns cee des ece 5,384,261 73 4 
OE CEILS VieC te cote Tokccsebotcecstevbeods 3,073,609 41 10 
WIE a oo 5 55555 deican ck cosentees 2,310,652 31 6 
Add; Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue .. 44,446 
————  £2,355,098 
Less : Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ........ 69,287 
Interest on Housing Loan.................2055 11,275 
Transfer to Loan Redemption Reserve.......... 20,000 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets .... 1,256,309 
———_ 1,356,871 
998,227 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1957 ....... 835,599 
1,833,826 
Dividends Nos. 5 and 6 of 1s. 0d. and 1s. 1d. per share 
SR obi chee ek acs de SEs vc cechbebasiccued 1,002,604 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............ £831,222 





Tonnage milled increased from 1,392,000 tons to 1,468,000 tons and the 
average yield from 5.83 dwt. to 5.85 dwt. Of the 23,230 ft. sampled on the 
Basal Reef, 49% was payable, averaging 519 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was 
re-estimated at the year-end and showed an increase of 150,000 tons to 3,400,000 
tons assaying 6.5 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 55 inches. 

Development at No. 2 Shaft resulted in an appreciable increase in the footage 
developed to 73,460 feet. The percentage payability declined slightly but the 
average value increased by 97 inch/dwt. No. 7 Shaft, sited approximately 5,200 
feet ee from No. 2 Shaft, had been sunk to a depth of 40 feet at the 
year-end. 


In the case of each of the above Companies, discounts have been applied to development values to conform with adjustments necessary in 


estimating ore reserves. 
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THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 
(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Anmal Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 


Per ton 
milled 
z s. d, 
Working Revenue ...... bEtCedeesneedascseneetee se - 6,295,365 53 4 
NG O56 06 Co weint ocaes oss ah4n¢aenks coe | OOD xu 65 
IO, is ad da Sake dtiigial Maen Sdicined .. 2,585,330 21 11 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue. . 79,032 
———  £2,664,362 
Less ; Provision for Government Taxes ............. - 1,308,976 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ........ 32,609 
1,341,585 
1,322,777 
Add : Amount transferred from profits appropriated for 
expenditure on Fixed Assets................. 28,519 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1957 660,696 
689,215 
2,011,992 
Dividends Nos. 39 and 40 of 1s. 1d. and 1s. 3d. per unit of 
ee SEE Whacclwuiea's ad Fn 6-s0n casnandesences ° 1,334,529 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ........... eon £677,463 





Tonnage milled increased from 2,357,000 tons to 2,360,000 tons but the 
average yield decreased from 4.27 dwt. to 4.25 dwt. Of the 13,840 ft. sampled 
on the Main Reef, 39°%% was payable, averaging 195 inch/dwt. Of the 2,260 ft. 
sampled on the Kimberley Reef, 34% was payable, averaging 309 inch/dwt. 
The ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 500,000 
-— —— tons, assaying 4.5 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 

inc 


WINKELHAAK MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated ini the Union of South Africa) sf 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 
(Financial Results for the period ist to 31st December, 1958) 





Per ton 
milled 
£ s. d. 
Re PPT Tee ree . 194,352 56 4 
Weer GOONS, «oS ads Sac Ccuwecedseseceeevausunen ‘ 178,850 51 10 
NOG IOED 5. 'L> cca decease bedeta cans ceeeset . 15,502 46 
Add ; Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue... 622 
£16,124 
Laas.) Bape Bo 5 06.0.6 i 0s i ishswiadicn ° 228 
PING “UN: «oi 0h Hauser cdusecebianehaese 192 
i CO BL nnn obade saeseeriaarse vine 6,618 
7,038 
Profit for Year Carried Forward to 1959 .........0065 e = £9,086 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED —continued 


Trial ing started in March, 1958, and continued until the end of November, 
when full scale milling commenced. During December, the tonnage milled 
amounted to 69,000 tons at an average yield of 4.49 dwi. per ton. The ore 
reserve calculated as at 3ist December, 1958, amounted to 1,200,000 tons with 
an average value of §.7 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 58 inches. 

No. 3B Shaft was sunk 1,381 feet to its final depth of 1,471 feet and concrete 


The Company has been granted a prospecting eontract by Capital Mining 
Areas, Limited, for two years commencing Ist August, 1958, in respect of a 
portion of the farm Winkelhaak measuring 353 morgen and adjoining the south- 
western boundary of the mining lease area. The contract entitles the Company 
to purchase the rights to minerals (excluding diamonds and coal) of this property 
or any portion thereof not less than 100 morgen in extent for £25 per morgen. 
The yy has entered into a deed of sale with Capland Estates, Limited, 
whereby it will purchase the surface of the property for £60 per morgen if it 
exercises its right to purchase the mineral rights in whole or in part. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1958 


Per ton 
milled 





£ . dd 
ONE aonb cibceduseddekcsceseedbsecios 2,108,854 & 2 
PI tavedaén dhecdenediaveeheebewncede 1,808,624 3 7 
I enccchts dVaktbécbiacetecaccdbiece 300,230 6 7 
Add : Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue .. 70,867 ones 
Less : Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ........ 14,544 e 
Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets ....\.. 4,254 
18,798 
352,299 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1957..... ee 247,817 
Balance available for appropriation .................. ~ 600,1 16 
Amount of Second Reduction of Capital of Is. 3d. per 
GROEN nh 3 ks coerce atte Hbbks cncesmtn edeathaae<des 345,750 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............. £254,366 





Tonnage milled decreased from 919,000 tons to 913,000 tons, but the average 
yield iricreased from 3.54 dwt. to 3.68 dwt. Of the 7,730 ft. sampled on the 
Main Reef, 27% was payable, averaging 309 inch;dwt. Of the 5,815 ft. sampled 
on the Kimberley Reef, 3% was payable, averaging 289 inch/dwt. The ore 
reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 150,000 tons 
to 300,000 tons assaying 4.0 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 48 inches. 

Special resolutions will be proposed at the Annual General Meeting which, if 
— and approved by the Court; will reduce the capital of the Company from 

9d. per share to 3d. per share and will authorise the Directors, provided the 
Company has funds surplus to its requirements, to return capital to Members by 
instalments from time to time up to a total of 7s. 6d. per share. It is the intention 
- Directors to return to Members an instalment of Is. 3d. per share in August, 





In the case of each of the above Companies, discounts have been applied to development values to conform with adjustments necessary in 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


PROSPECTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


The © Seventy-Eighth Annual General 
Meeting of The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation Limited will be held 
on May 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Lord Knollys, which 
has. been circulated with the report and 
re for the year ended December 31, 

58: 


The total premiums. written by the 
companies that comprise Our group wefe 
£41,956,236, 9.2 per cent more than in 1957. 
Our trading result for the year was a profit, 
after taxation, of £381,682, and your Direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 3s. per share, making a total of 
5s. 6d. per share for the year. 


You may remember that last year I said 


estimating ore reserves 


that I could offer no great hopes of any rapid 
improvement in conditions in the insurance 
market of North America. I am glad to be 
able to tell you that in Canada the loss we 
suffered in 1957 was replaced by a good profit 
for 1958. In the United States, however, my 
fears were realised and we could not make 
enough improvement to finish without an 
underwriting loss, though it was Not so severe 
as that in the previous year. 


We write a great deal of our business in 
these two countries, and, as I have told you 
in previous years, your Board is confident 
that they still present a vast area of great 
potentialities. Here British insurance can 
continue to find ample scope in which to 
make steady but satisfactory progress in 
building up business of good enough quality 
to show, in the long run, a reasonable degree 
of profit. 

The improvement which I have mentioned 
in our Canada Branch has been due as much 
to careful control as to better rates. Seely 
in the United States, though, as I have said, 
there have been rate increases there too, the 


partial recovery shown in 1958, which I 
believe will continue, reflects to a great extent 
the strenuous supervision which has been 
given to all aspects of our operations. 


FIRE 


Fire business in the United States has been 
improving gradually since the last months of 
1957 and our Canadian Fire Account showed 
much improvement over 1957, though we did 
not quite break even on it. Our most success- 
ful territories were Australia and the United 
Kingdom, in both of which we made a good 
profit on a larger income. 


ACCIDENT 


The results of our Motor. business in the 
United States were again disappointing, but 
it was a fair year there for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation business. Miscellaneous classes 
were much better in 1958. 


In the United Kingdom we had a bad > 
Motor year, and so we did also in most of 
our smaller overseas branches. In Canada, 
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on the other hand, we made a profit on Motor 
business and on all Accident business taken 
as a whole. Our Australia branch had as 
good a year on the Accident side as it did on 
the Fire side, and as a result made the largest 
profit that it has ever made. 


LIFE AND MARINE 


The Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society had another most success- 
ful year, and The Merchants Marine Insur- 
ance Company showed a higher premium 
income and a decrease in claims ratios. A 
transfer of £25,000 has been made from the 
Marine Fund to Profit and Loss Account. 


INVESTMENTS 


The book value of the Corporation’s total 
investments was £46,455,600 and the total 
appreciation over their book value was greater 
than it has ever been before. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GEORGE. MALLINSON 
& SONS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 20 PER CENT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on April 30th in 
London, Mr Dyson Mallinson, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the 52 weeks to 
February 21, 1959: 


The Accounts show a net profit (after 
making full provision for taxation) of 
£102,464, a decrease of £21,209 on the pre- 
vious year. This is mainly due to the fact 
that during the period of these accounts, the 
value of wool has fallen by 25 per cent which 
involves us in writing down our raw material 
stocks to a considerable extent. 
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The plant and equipment has been main- 
tained in good order, and we consider the 
depreciation written off is adequate. Liquid 
assets exceed current liabilities by £959,429 
(a decrease of £2,583), and the Directors re- 
commend a final dividend of 15 per cent 
making a total of 20 per cent for the year. 
Further new machinery has been installed 
during the year, and the extra depreciation 
on it has been allowed for in the accounts. 


I am reluctant to make any forecast for 
the future this year. The Textile Trade has 
not yet fully recovered from its depression, 
and we must again be cautious in our out- 
look. Our mills are equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery, and our fabrics and 
designs continue to be well received by the 
leading clothing manufacturers and cloth 
merchants. I feel, therefore, that we shall 
obtain our full share of any business available 
in our industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 


(Founded in 1890) 








BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1958 





























The Hague, April, 1959. 
The Board of Directors : 


J. B. Auc. KESSLER, Chairman F. Q. pen HOLLANDER 
H. BLOEMGARTEN 

Cc. J. COLLOT D’ESCURY 
B. Tu. W. vAN HASSELT 


W. H. pe MONCHY - VZERMAN 





M. P. L. STEENBERGHE 
W. H. van LEEUWEN = Hy C. WIJCKERHELD BISDOM F. A. C. GUEPIN 


STATEMENT OF INCOME, 1958 








Investments in companies of the N.fl. N. ft. N.fi. Nfl. 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group ...... 11,500,058,609 Income :— 
From companies of the Royal 
Current assets :— Dutch/Shell Group :— 
Receivable from companies of the IS a aac ais'w.e 40,0706 293,664,000 
Royal Dutch/Shell- Group : “Other income .............. 51,324,424 
OS ee eee 206,426,640 Interest and other income :.... 10,711,693 
Other income ............ 35,929,595 oes 355,700,117 
Other receivables ............. 1,136,212 | 
Short-term government and other Deduct :-— 
SEE nid 5 dain sects ceed 10,324,815 Administrative and other 
NN a esr hee ee es ies Sou 86,451,149 ios os v odo nns a 4,262,641 . 
———— | Net loss on short-term govern- 
Total current assets....... 340,268,411 ment and other securities.... 48,467 
—_—_—_—_—_—— | Share in profit at the disposal of 
Current liabilities :— the Board of Directors and of 
Accounts payable and accrued the Managing Directors ..... 3,960,635 
PION os o's sos co eee eo 5,353,134 ee ee 8,271,743 
Unclaimed a, Perey 3,709,225 | ils sae 
Proposed dividends less interim Net income for the year........ ‘ 47 
—-............: 239,471,978 . aa 
Total current liabilities .... 248,534,337 
Excess of current assets over current 
MEIRER 60 a's vic a bb aib,te's'Swodion e 91,734,074 
A RE Firs kes lg nes ke dares 11,591,792,683 | STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS, 1958 
aan } 
Capital :— N.fl. N.fl. 
Ordinary shares of N.fl. 20 each 2,998,500,000 Retained earnings at beginning of 
Of which unissued .......... 1,630,088,700 | OE ckan tun’ Sctynenise hoe onedce 133,045,953 
1,368,411,300 Net income for the year ...... 347,428,374 
4% —— ee shares | Unclaimed dividends forfeited... 6,425 
of N.fl. 1,000 each.......... 1,500,000 | leatialeenilbec 
1,369,911,300 480,480,752 
Capital reserves :-— 
Share premium ..6. 00. ese 685,487,820 Deduct :— 
Jarvestemonts 2 oii. cc dnd wiisccvs 9,398,075,636 Proposed cash dividends :— 
| Preference shares .......... ‘ 60,000 
Retained earnings ............... 138,317,927 Ordinary shares ............ 342,102,825 
—_———— 342,162,825 
Total capital, reserves and retained earnings 11,591,792,683 | Retained earninzs at end of year.. 138,317,927 











The Managing Directors: 
J. H. LOUDON, Presidext 


L. SCHEPERS 
L. E. J. BROUWER 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 


_ $$ ————————————————————————————————————————————eeeeeee 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


"THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


ORDINARY SHARE ISSUE PLANNED 
SIR NUTCOMBE HUME’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Charterhouse Group Limited was 
held on April 29th at 30 St Swithin’s Lane, 
London, EC4, Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, 
MC (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
November 11, 1958: 


The Report and Accounts now presented 
reflect a significant step in the. progress of 
your Company which was formed just 25 
years ago with an issued Capital of £200,000 
as a wholly-owned Subsidiary of The 
Charterhouse Investment Trust Limited. In 
the intervening years and particularly since 
the end of the last war, several new activities 
have been added and it has now become an 
association of enterprises engaged in comple- 
mentary functions thus forming, what may 
properly be described as a “Group.” Until 
now, the constituent companies of ‘the group, 
whether they be financial or industrial, have 
been linked to the main company somewhat 
indiscriminately, either as direct subsidiaries, 
or as sub-subsidiaries, whilst the parent itself, 
until recently called Charterhouse Industrial 
Development Company Limited, was also an 
operating company. In recent months we 
have planned a major structural re-organisa- 
tion, which is now well on the way to com- 
pletion and your Board think that it is bound 
to be beneficial, in that it makes for simplifi- 
cation of control and clarity of presentation 
of results. 


MAIN EFFECTS OF RE-ORGANISATION 


The main effects of this re-organisation 
may be summarised as follows :— 


1.The Group Company will become exclu- 
sively a Holding Company directly 
controlling a number of subsidiaries, each 
engaged in a specific and definable activity. 
The industrial and commercial companies 
in which we hold a controlling interest will 
become direct subsidiaries of Charterhouse 
Industrial Holdings Limited and those in 
which a minority interest is held will 
become investments of the new Charter- 
kouse Industrial Development Company 
Limited. Details of the new structure are 
set out in the Directors’ Report. 


2.The Board of the Group Company can 
confine itself to major policy questions, 
leaving executive management to the 
Boards of the several operating subsidiaries, 
= S which is represented on the Group 
ara. 


3. Fully consolidated accounts of the Group 
can now be prepared and Shareholders 
thus informed of its true earning power, 
assets and general progress. 

4. The: Group Company will be the channel 
through which future capital will be raised. 


PROPOSED SHARE ISSUE 


_ Plans are now well advanced for a public 
issue of Ordinary Shares, the proceeds of 
which will be used to repay present bank 
indebtedness and thus make possible with the 
continued help and co-operation of our 
banks, which we have dlways enjoyed, further 
development as opportunities offer. This will 
be the seventh time since 1934, that a cash 


issue has been made, but so far the Ordinary: 


Shares have been privately subscribed and 
only the 1,500,000 6 per cent Second Pre- 


ference Shares have been quoted on The 
Stock Exchange and available to the general 
body of investors. It is your Directors’ 
earnest wish to see the Ordinary Capital of 
The Charterhouse Group Limited recognised 
aS an investment of the highest class and 
this of course, can only be achieved if the 
Group remains under the best possible 
management and the progress of the past 
is maintained in the future. I am convinced 
that this can and will be done because I have 
the greatest confidence in the men who form 
our management team from the Directors 
(most of whom work full time in the Group’s 
service) downwards. 


GROUP’S STRUCTURE 


There are some features to which I want 
particularly to draw your attention. 


First, the Group includes companies pro- 
viding all financial services except that of 
hire purchase finance and in that field Japhets 
hold a substantial minority interest in one 
of the smaller companies. Second, the sub- 
sidiary industrial and commercial companies 
to be grouped in Charterhouse Industrial 
Holdings Limited cover a wide range of 
activities and are, we believe, under able 
management and capable of considerable 
growth. It should be noted that from this 
source comes the largest slice of the Group’s 
consolidated profits. Third, the new Charter- 
house Industrial Development Company 
Limited holds minority equity interest in 65 
industrial and commercial companies, the 
majority of which are healthy and growing. 
Some of these will in due course (as has been 
the case in the past) provide business as 
public flotations for The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation Limited. Fourth, the 
Finance Corporation is well-known as an 
Issuing House well able to attract new issue 
business on its.own account. Fifth, Charter- 
house Canada Limited, in which the Pearl 
Assurance Company Limited and the Com- 
pagnie Financiére de Suez acquired partici- 
pations aggregating 45 per cent during 1958, 
is a useful outpost on the North American 
continent, and is also capable of considerable 
growth. Sixth, the presence in the Group 
of S. Japhet & Company Limited, Merchant 
Bankers, and Glanville, Enthoven & Com- 
pany Limited, Insurance Brokers, provide it 
with a steady source of profit and serve to 
enhance the services which it can offer. 


If, as I hope and expect, the shares of The 
Charterhouse Group Limited can be estab- 
lished as a sound and popular investment, 
the Company will be able, as the years go 
on, to attract to itself additional capital as 
and when needed and should. become an 
increasingly effective channel of finance for 
the development of small and medium-sized 
industrial undertakings which, in due course 
may themselves grow into the big companies 
and “blue chip” investments of tomorrow. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr John St Clair 
Knechtli, Mr Eric Hamilton Owen and Mr 
Raphael Andrew Harari, OBE, were re- 
elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 


Messrs Price Waterhouse and Company, was 
fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed increasing 
the capital to £15 million by the creation of 
an additional 5 million Ordinary Shares and 
altering the Directors’ borrowing powers. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR W. JACKSON’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held on April 28, 1959, in 
London. Mr W. Jackson, FACCA, was in the 
Chair, and in the course of his address said: 


The number of new students admitted in 
1958, is slightly up on the year before and 
we seem to have reached a fairly steady 
average intake of about 1,300 new students 
per annum. My predecessor referred last year 
to the general problem of recruitment to the 
professions and it would, I think, be true to 
say that never before have school-leavers been 
wooed as they have been wooed over the past 
five or six years. Educational and other attrac- 
tions have been held out to them by industry 
and this has naturally had a direct effect on 
recruitment to the professions. But there are 
now signs that industry may be beginning to 
reach some measure of capacity in this 
respect. In the conditions which now obtain, 
we are entitled to hope for some improve- 
ment in the intake to the professions and we 
should make our plans accordingly. 

The Council reported some two and a half 
years ago that it had appointed a special 
committee to consider fully the content and 
administration of the examinations and to 
make recommendations thereon. At that 
time we were conscious that in some respects 
the scope of the examination syllabus was 
probably capable of improvement, having 
regard to recent developments in accounting 
and related techniques and we thought it 
desirable that the whole structure of the 
examinations should be objectively and 
critically reviewed, 


I am glad to say that since then much 
progress has been made and it is hoped that 
the committee’s recommendations will come 
before Council in the near future. 


THE BUDGET 


We must all welcome the reduction in the 
rates of income tax, coupled with the re-intro- 
duction of investment allowances, and the 
more generous treatment of directors under 
the Profits Tax legislation. 


In referring to the re-introduction of invest- 
ment allowances, the Chancellor went out of 
his way to warn industry that these allowances 
were thought to be appropriate to current 
circumstances but that they should not neces- 
sarily be expected to continue. This remark, 
coupled with our knowledge of past history, 
creates a situation which we cannot fail to 
view with considerable concern. Indeed, I 
would go so far as to say that, as a point of 
policy, it is quite wrong to make such allow- 
ances the subject of frequent variation. The 
effect upon industry of the concessions now 
granted must be considerably lessened with- 
out some measure of assurance as to the 
future. Surely the time has come when the 
basis of calculating annual allowances in 
respect of capital expenditure should be the 
subject of the most careful review, because 
the present methods are liable to produce 
results which are not as equitable as could 
be wished. In particular, I regret that the 
Association’s recommendation that allowances 
should be granted in respect of commercial 
buildings has not been followed up. 


The Association, in common with a number 
of other organisations who made a similar 
suggestion, must also feel some disappoint- 
ment that the opportunity was not taken to 
abolish assessments under Schedule A. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


REORGANISATION IN AMERICA 


INCREASED 


The annual General Meeting will be held 
on May 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the ‘Chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, OBE: 


The most important event that I have to 
report as regards the year 1958 was the agree- 
ment entered into with the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the Sun Insurance Office 
Limited, some details of which were 
announced in the press last October. The 
effect of this agreement was that from 
lst January, 1959, the United States affairs of 
the three offices and their subsidiary com- 
panies were placed under common manage- 
ment. 


We hope for real benefits from this arrange- 
ment for the future handling of our. business 
in the United States, which figures promin- 
ently in our world-wide operations and which 
was responsible for the adverse results of 
our Fire Accounts of 1957 and 1958. There 
have already been worthwhile reductions in 
operating costs and further savings are to be 
expected as the new organisation gets fully 
into its stride. It must be recognised, how- 
ever, that the basic problems of operating 
profitably in the United States still remain. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1958 £7,197,310 
Net Premium Income 1957 . £6,414,414 


Increase £782,896 








millions). 
to £1,030,590 per annum. 





TOTAL ASSETS £270,509,818 


INVESTMENTS 


The Assets show an increase of £12,761,421. 
of the investments, taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices, showed a substantial margin compared with 
the values shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new 
policies issued amounted to £81,806,225 compared with 
£74,644,530 for 1957 and the total sums assured and bonuses 
in force (including the Capital Redemption Fund), amounted 
to over £668 millions (an increase for the year of over £47 
The total new annuities of all kinds amounted 


CHIEF OFFICES : 


LIFE BONUS 


Our loss on the Account was £275,612 
(3.8 per cent) following on a loss of £129,880 
(2.0 per cent) in 1957. 


The profit from our home business was 
satisfactory and there was a considerable 
improvement in Canada, though we made a 
small loss there. Over the remainder of our 
overseas operations, apart from the United 
States, we fared well. 


In the United States, claims were still 
unduly high and this, combined with a 
heavier incidence of commission and expenses 
and the substantial increase in the provision 
for unexpired risks, made it an unfortunate 
year for us. I think I may add that, while our 
primary purpose must always be to make 
profits on the underwriting of our insurance 
business, we receive a considerable income 
on an investment fund that was largely built 
up in the United States, and profits on 
investments realised there during the year 
under review exceeded £200,000. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


£4,321,449 
£3,815,015 


£506,434 


Net Premium Income 1958 ...... 
Net Premium Income 1957 ...... 


Increase 


Despite rate increases in various parts of 
the world the situation in regard to motor 
insurance remains generally difficult. We 
again suffered a loss on this business over- 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chairman: GEOFFREY KITCHEN, T.D., M.A. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1958 





The valuation 


GROSS INCOME £59,071,603 
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seas, and in place of the modest profit that we 
made on our home motor Account for 1957 
we showed a small deficit in 1958. 


Although the underwriting profit from our 
activities, £131,222 (3.0 per cent) was lower 
than that of 1957, namely £207,382 (5.4 per 
cent) I feel it was not unsatisfactory in all the 
circumstances, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1958 ...... 


£790,530 
Net Premium Income 1957 ...... 


£828,739 
Decrease £38,209 





The expansion in our premium income 
from hull business was halted in 1958 as a 
result of the depression in world shipping and 
there was further contraction in the volume 
of our income from cargo business. 


While the claims paid showed a small 
reduction by comparison with I957 and first 
year settlements on the Account as a whole 
were rather lower, subsequent to the close 
of the year we have been called upon to pay 
substantial amounts in respect of major 
casualties. 


We have transferred £100,000 to Profit 
and Loss Account and the Marine Fund at 
the end of the year was £1,346,983. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1958 £4,130,940 
Net Premium Income 1957 £3,962,583 
Increase £168,357 


Net new sums assured amounted to 
£10,303,875 and new deferred annuities were 
issued for £956,781 per annum. Immediate 
annuity purchase prices were £352,739. 


During 1958 security values rose consider- 








FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
In this Branch the premium income was £10,365,951. 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—A reversionary bonus of £2 4s. Ode 
per £100 sum assured or annuity on United Kingdom 
policies entitled to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £2,581,328 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses in the Industrial Branch 


making a total allocation up to date of £33,884,821. 





HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 












Vo 
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ably and at the end of the year the market 
yalue of the investments was substantially in 
excess of the book value before taking into 
account the Investment Reserve of {1 
million. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the 
Fund increased by 5s. 1lld. per cent to 
{5 17s. 4d. per cent. 


The actuarial valuation at December 31st 
last revealed a surplus of £1,509,142, 
including £984,991 brought forward from 
1957. A reversionary bonus of 50s. per cent 
per annum, calculated on sums assured and 
existing bonuses, has been declared in respect 
of the three years 1956 to 1958. This rever- 
sionary bonus, together with interim bonuses 
paid in 1958 and bonuses on reassurances, 
absorbed £981,675. The shareholders’ pro- 
portion of the surplus distributed during the 
triennium was £112,114. £175,000 was 
applied to strengthen the valuation reserves 
and £100,000 has been added to the Invest- 
ment Reserve. , The balance of the surplus, 
£140,353, has been carried forward. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After providing for the dividend for the 
year at the rate of 3s. 6d. per share, Is. 6d. 
ad share of which was paid in November 

t, the carry forward amounts to £1,216,405. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


GROUP SALES FURTHER INCREASED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Engineering Components Limited was 
held on April 28th in London, Mr C, C, 
Griffith, MC (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Group sales further increased by 5 per cent 
over the previous year but rising costs, most 
of which were outside our control, and a 
further rise in respect of wages and salaries, 
have contributed to the slightly lower profits 
recorded. 


The gasket Manufacturing Subsidiaries 
continue to occupy the leading position as 
suppliers to the Motor Industry, and have 
done everything possible to support their 
customers by giving an unrivalled service. 


Out of the stated profit of £396,321, from 
which £7,500 has already been deducted as 
a contribution to the Group Educational and 
Welfare Fund, taxation takes £222,047 and 
the Subsidiary Companies retain £16,616 
leaving your Company a net profit of 
£157,658. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 


rent Assets totalling £2,185,572 against 
Current Liabilities of £534,763. 


Export sales reached a record level and 
every possible step will be taken to develop 
this side of the business. During the year 
we made favourable arrangements for the sale 
of our gaskets and oil seals in Canada and the 
United States of America which should ulti- 
mately be profitable. 


We have acquired the Motor Gasket 
Manufacturing Section of Hall & Hall 
Limited, which will enable us to secure the 

efits of greater volume. 


Whilst conditions remain uncertain, the 


future looks brighter than it has done for 
some time, 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 15 per cent approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RISK POTENTIAL MORE 
REALISTIC AND NORMAL 


MR H. T. SILVERSIDES REVIEWS 
CREDIT INSURANCE 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Trade Indemnity Company Limited was held 
on April 23rd in London, Mr H. T. Silver- 
sides (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The gross premiums earned in 1958 
amounted to £1,758,339, a decrease of 
approximately 27 per cent on 1957. On the 
other hand, the retained premium income of 
£585,590, after taking into account reinsur- 
ances and brokerages, was very slightly up 
compared with 1957. 


During 1958 the turnover of transactions 
underwritten was again roughly on the 
thousand million mark and there was virtually 
no change in the average rate of premium. 


Unfortunately, at £2,327,498 the claims 
paid, less salvages, in 1958 were very much 
higher than in the previous year. In 1957 
the corresponding figure was £449,704 and 
in 1956 it was £756,889. The increase relates 
to all three Underwriting Accounts but is 
heaviest in connection with 1957 Account, 
that is the Account relating to policies issued 
in 1957. It will be appreciated that these 
policies were at maximum exposure during 
the greater part of 1958 and therefore bore 
the brunt of the unusually heavy losses 
incurred during that year. 


The retained share of the claims paid, less 
ealvages, in 1958 was £427,540 as against 
£116,011 in 1957. 


The provision for outstanding claims in 
respect of the closed 1956 Underwriting 
Account at £53,954 is £10,784 higher than in 
the previous year, and you will see that Profit 
Commission on this Account at £30,174 is 
£10,508 lower, thus reflecting the less profit- 
able outcome. The balance transferred to 
Profit and Loss on account of 1956 under- 
writing is £191,312, but against that an 
amount of £150,000 has been transferred from 
Profit and Loss to support the 1957 Under- 
writing Account, thereby enabling a balance 
of £154,095 to be carried forward in respect 
of estimated claims and unexpired liability 
in that account. 

The amount carried forward on 1958 
Account is £68,100 but substantial additional 
premiums should accrue on this Account in 
1959, and at this juncture it is impossible to 
make any prediction about the outcome. 

Turning now to the Profit and Loss 
Account, we have £191,312 transferred from 
1956 Underwriting Account, to which is 
added interest on investments and other 
income (gross) £48,235 giving a total of 
£239,547, of which £116,712 is absorbed by 
provision for taxation. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


~ During 1958 we have experienced a severe 
increase in losses. Furthermore, the increase 
has been of a general nature. It began with 
losses in Credit Insurance for Shipping and 
Confirming Houses operating in Common- 
wealth countries, and in South Africa in par- 
ticular, it continued in the United Kingdom 
—_— trade and has also affected the timber 
trade. 


Where, for many years we have had to 
contend with arguments that our premiums 
are too high in relation to our losses, it could 
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now be said that the reverse is true. Never- 
theless, we are trying to steer an even course 
through a sharp economic squall and, although 
we have cut down our overseas commitments 
sather severely, we are hopeful that we can 
maintain facilities in other directions without 
undue increases in rates and restrictions in 
limits. 


During the year under review, we have 
continued to maintain our contacts with the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department and 
with credit insurance companies and official 
export credits organisations in other countries 

our membership of the Berne Union 
arid the International Credit Insurance 
Association. 

The years when inflation took so much of 
the risk out of granting trade credits have 
come to an end and we must face up to the 
fact that the risk potential from now on is 
going to be much more realistic and normal 
than it has been at any time since the war. 
Meanwhile we must continue to perform the 
function for which we exist, that is to say, 
the levelling out of losses through insolvencies 
and protracted default over the widest 
possible range of credit insurance business. 


The report was adopted. 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the one hundred and fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society held in Norwich on April 
28th the President (Sir Robert Bignold) said 
it was fitting that in 1958, the Society’s 150th 
Anniversary year, the results again consti- 
tuted a record. Sums insured under new 
life insurances exceeded £100 million, an in- 
crease of 34 per cent, whilst new deferred 
annuity business showed a capital value of 
£50 million. 


Total funds increased by £17 million to 
£168 million. Premium income now exceeded 
£26 million and net interest income {£7 
million. Payments to policyholders accounted 
for outgo of £114 million. The net rate of 
interest had risen by 3s. 3d. per cent 
to £4 12s. per cent. 


On the investment side, ordinary share- 
holdings had been increased by £4 million, 
whilst a further £5 million was invested in 
real estate. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the one hundred and sixty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society Limited the Chairman (Sir 
Robert Bignold) said, although 1958 was a 
year with tension apparent in far too many 
quarters of the world, the Society’s business 
had continued to grow. 


Fire premiums totalled £7,988,845, an in- 
crease of £166,633, whilst claims decreased 
by £167,801 to £3,510,017. The profit before 
taxation in the Fire account was £512,960, 
compared with £148,929 in 1957. 


Accident premiums, home and overseas, 
advanced by £801,014 to £11,466,844, but the 
account showed an underwriting loss of 
= compared with the loss of £37,147 
in 5 


Marine premiums totalling £1,358,955 
showed a fall of £56,411, but the transfer to 
Profit and Loss from the Marine Account was 
£40,000 against £30,000. 


Total assets amounted to £26,691,042, an 
increase of £1,339,650. 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


MR T. H. NAYLOR’S REVIEW OF 1958 


A Statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company Limited re- 
ports that. 1958 was another year in which 
the results were dominated by unfavourable 
conditions in the United States insurance 
market. The underwriting surplus of 
£278,876 was the lowest earned for 26 years. 
Nevertheless, the picture although calling for 
a cautious assessment of the immediate 
future was by no means devoid of encour- 
agement. Interest earnings had continued 
their upward trend and the consolidated 
profit for the year had increased by £136,139 
to £1,354,553. 


After allowing for the increased final divi- 
dend recommended of 32s., making a. total 
of 62s. per share for the year, the balance 
carried forward on Profit and Loss Account 
increased from £4.1 million to £4.5 million. 


The biggest problem in the United States 
was in the Motor insurance market but some 
premium rate increases had been obtained, 
others were under discussion and there should 
be some alleviation this year in the unsatis- 
factory experience of the last year or two. 


Overseas business elsewhere had shown 
continued development and there had been a 
gratifying improvement in the overall experi- 
ence despite some rather severe losses in a 
few territories. 


At home, the business of the Company 
had continued to expand and had shown a 
satisfactory result. 


In contrast to the experience in the USA, 
underwriting margins in the Fire Department 
at home were satisfactory. After allowing for 
an increase in overseas taxation the final sur- 
plus on Fire underwriting at £433,724 was 
about £150,000 lower than in the previous 
year. 


In the Accident Department the under- 
writing loss suffered in the United States 
exceeded the improved underwriting surplus 
elsewhere and the net result of the year’s 
trading was a loss of £225,681. 


At home, official road accident figures con- 
tinued to show an increasing trend, and with 
the heavier labour costs of the motor- 
repairing industry the average cost of claims 
continued to rise. Everything possible had 
been done to mitigate the effect of these 
factors by following the Company’s tradi- 
tional policy of conservative underwriting, 
re-rating of accident-prone and substandard 
risks at renewal, and by unremitting attention 
to repair charges to ensure that, so far as 
was economically feasible, no more than a 
fair and reasonable price was paid for the 
repairs which had been carried out. 


As a consequence of the depression in the 
shipping industry the volume of business in 
the Marine Department had fallen slightly. 
The transfer to Profit and Loss Account in 
respect of 1956 business amounted to £70,833. 


Life business had again increased and, 
following an actuarial valuation of liabilities 
as at the end of 1958, the bonus payable on 
with-profits contracts had been raised to 55s. 
per cent per annum. 


The market value of the investments at 
the year end had exceeded the balance sheet 
value by a substantially increased margin. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. M. PRESTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 21st at 7, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


The Chairman, The Honourable R. M. 
Preston, DSO, has issued a statement to 
Stockholders from which the following has 
been taken: 


The overall result of the operations, 
although still far from satisfactory, was con- 
siderably better in 1958 than in the previous 
year. 


The net world figures for the combined 


Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
were: 
1958 1957 
£ ¢ 
Premium [Income ..... 34,495,074 33,281,218 
Underwriting Profit .. 106,329 — 
Underwriting Loss.... — 547,399 
EE fs ninco veka when 0-31% 1-64% 
(Profit) (Loss) 


Including investment income, and after 
providing for taxation and contributions to 
Pension- Funds, the aggregate result was a 
profit for the year of £719,569, against 
£145,292 in the previous year. 


Fire Department:—The picture was much 
brighter than a year ago. 


’ 1958 1957 
£ £ 
Premium Income ..... 13,163,608 12,926,296 
Underwriting Profit . 150,319 -— 
Underwriting Loss ... a 455,629 
PAN iis 00d ebbvededes 1-14% 3-52% 
(Profit) (Loss) 


Outside the United States and Canada the 
overall result was satisfactory. 
Accident Department : 


oa? 1957 

£ 
Premium Income ..... 16,564,057 15,673,637 
Underwriting Loss .. 343, 441,770 
Rates ss dnsshs 665 tubs 2-08% 2:82% 


The Accident account was again dominated 
by unsatisfactory Motor business in most of 
the main Aerritories where they operated, 
despite the tightening up of underwriting 
procedures which they had instituted and 
despite the steps which Companies generally 
had taken (where they were free to do so). 


Marine Department : 
1958 1957 
£ £ 
Premium Income— 
current year....... 4,767,409 4,681,285 
Transfer to Profit and 
Loss Account ...... 300,000 350,000 
Balance of Underwrit- 
ing Funds—all years 5,232,759 5,129,384 
RESID <n c0:0 cts ngsarses 109-76% 109-57% 


The recession in world trade and com- 
modity prices had reduced insured values of 
hulls and cargoes, caused the laying up of 
many vessels, and must reduce the volume of 
premium income. There: was still no sign 
of abatement in the rising cost of repairs. 


The only bright spot in the picture was 
the likelihood that the decline in orders for 
new tonnage and the reduction in overtime 
working, would eventually lead to more com- 
petitive bids for ship repairs. 

Against this background it was satisfactory 


that the premium income had been so well 
maintained, 


Interest and Dividend :—The interest 
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account for the first time exceeded £1 million. 


The rate af dividend had remained at 7s. 
per £1 Stock for some years past, notwith- 
standing the appreciable advance in interest 
earnings. The Directors considered a modest 
increase in the dividend was now justified 
and it was accordingly. proposed that the 
final dividend for 1958 should be at the 
rate of 4s.. making a total of 7s. 6d. for the 
year. This proposal should not be taken as 
an indication that the rate of the next interim 
dividend would necessarily exceed 3s. 6d. 


The Chairman concluded his statement by 
paying tribute to the skill and. unremitting 
hard work of the General Manager, staff and 
agents throughout the world. 


THE MERCHANTS 
MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Merchants Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. will 
be held on May 27th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Lord 
Knollys: 


Again, this year, I am able to report a 
further growth in all sections of our business. 
Our Marine premium in 1958 amounted to 
£550,759, an increase of £48,689 over 1957. 


The premiums on our Fire, Accident and 
General business amounted to £498,658, an 
increase of £32,317 over 1957. However, 
these Accounts show an overall loss of 
£53,493. 


So far as our Marine business is concerned, 
the year’s results have been satisfactory, and, 
as I said at the beginning of my statement, 
the greatest increase in our marine premium 
has come from our oversea agencies and 
branches. This side of our business, which 
has always been a profitable one, has main- 
tained a steady and continued expansion since 
the war. It would be appropriate for me, at 
this point, to express your thanks to our 
agents, branch managers, and their staffs, 
often working under difficult conditions, all 
of whom have contributed so materially to the 
excellent results derived from this side of our 
activities. 


We have transferred £25,000 from our 
Marine Account to the Profit and Loss 
Account, and after bringing in interest on 
our investments, the net surplus is /13,211, 
which increases our carry forward to 


“ £181,015, after paying a dividend of ten per 


cent. The Marine Fund shown in our 
Balance Sheet amounts to £609,854 or 110.7 
per cent of the premium income and is, in 
our view, adequate to meet all calls upon it. 





a SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Airmail | Air Freight® 


Australia, N land £1 
ustralia ew Zealan 0 6s. $25 0 or £9 


£7 10s. 


£6 10s. 


£8 15s. 
£7 10s. 
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£7 10s. 


£6 15s. 
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USA 

West Indies 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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THE GRANADA GROUP 


EALINGS under rule 162 (2) in the 
D ss. “ A” non-voting ordinary shares 
of the Granada Group were banned last 
August. But dealings in the shares took 
place unofficially as investors were eager 
to take a stake in the commercial tele- 
vision. interests of this cinema group 
which is tightly controlled by the 
Bernstein family. Recently, in unofficial 
dealings, the price has been carried up to 
83s. Now there is to be a full official 
quotation on the “A” shares. The 
brokers, Rowe Swann and Company, 
have placed 150,000 of these shares at 
7os. each, of which 100,000 will be avail- 
able through the market. There seems 
to be no chance that more shares will be 
released, and to promote an orderly 
market the Stock Exchange Council asked 
the jobbers to leave their lists open for 
a full day. This will enable the jobbers, 
who will sell the shares at 70s. 6d. each, 
to estimate the potential demand and to 
ration the allotment to individual buyers. 
The demand for the shares will be high, 
for the placing price is on the low side. 

In seeking the official quotation, the 
directors have said that profits before tax 
in the year to end-September will be not 
less than £1,750,000 and the ordinary 
dividend not less than 80 per cent. Thus 
the shares are being offered on an earn- 
ings cover of about 2} times and on a 
yield of 5% per cent. If the company 
terminates. its programming arrange- 
ments in 1960 future earnings will be 
much higher. In addition, the company 
has dropped its plan for issuing “A” 
shares at par to executive directors and 
executive staff. This will please in- 
vestors, but the plan has been dropped 
not so much because of the criticism it 
invoked but because of tax difficulties. 


GEORGE NEWNES _ 


wu the News of the World made 
a bid for the ordinary share capital 
of George Newnes, that company’s £1 
ordinary units. stood at 107s., only 3s. 
below the bid price. The directors of 
George Newnes were therefore strongly 
placed if they wished to fight off the bid. 
That certainly is how Throgmorton 
Street judged the situation and after the 
bid was announced the shares climbed 
to 115s. This week the directors of 
George Newnes have recommended 
Shareholders not to accept the bid. In 
doing so they made the classical riposte 
to a take-over bid: they have raised the 
ordinary dividend. But this was not a 
sudden change of heart in the boardroom 
prompted simply by fears of a take-over, 
for Newnes’ dividend record in recent 
years has been progressive. A final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent is to be paid on the 
capital as it will stand after the 40 per 
cent scrip issue announced a month 
ago is made. An interim of 5 per cent 


has already been declared on the existing 
capital. On the present capital the effec- 
ve increase in the total dividend is from 
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20 to 33 per cent, or from 14.3 to 23.6 
per cent on the capital as increased by 
the scrip issue. It is to be made for the 
financial year ended on March 3ist, in 
which gross profits were slightly down 
and net profits slightly up on their 1957- 
58 levels. 


The dividend itself is an effective 
reply to the take-over bid and the direc- 
tors have come to their decision in the 
belief that the bid price of nearly 
£9,700,000 does not adequately reflect 
the current value of assets nor the good- 
will that has been built up, and that the 
company, possessing strong liquid re- 
sources, is capable of further develop- 
ment. The ball is now back in the court 
of the News of the World. But its ability 
to make a better offff than its original 
one is hampered by its own paucity of 
cash and by the fact that the Newnes 
ordinary shares are quoted at 117s. 6d. 


DEBENHAMS 


_ Capital Issues Committee did not 
eye with much favour applications 
by department stores and multiple 
stores to raise new capital. Now that 
the CIC is in cold storage, these stores, 
like the banks, have been quick to take 
advantage of the new freedom. Among 
the multiples, United Drapery Stores 
has announced its intention of making a 
£3,000,000 rights issue of ordinary 
shares and among the department stores 
both Harrods and Bentalls seem likely 
to come to the market for new money. 
The biggest department store group of 
all, Debenhams, could not afford to 
wait : over the next three or four years 
it will need £84 million in new money, 
of which only £34 million is expected to 
come from depreciation and retained 
earnings. It has therefore decided to 
raise about {5 million by a 54 per cent 
second debenture stock, 1979-83, at 974. 


Debenhams has already modernised 
many of its stores. But its building and 
development programme is not yet com- 
plete since some major schemes had to 
be postponed when credit was tight and 
CIC restrictions were in force. With 
the directors bent on expansion and the 
acquisition of new subsidiaries, the new 
stock is being offered on good prospects 
of improving cover. For ordinary share- 
holders it means another increase in the 
gearing on their already highly geared 
holdings. The issue is pitched close to 
prevailing market rates ; the stock offers 
a flat yield of £5 12s. 10d. and a redemp- 
tion yield to the latest date of 
£5 13s. 10s.—which is only 1s. above the 
redemption yield now offered on the 
market price of the Esso debenture that 
has the same coupon and the same life. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


Tt HE rights issue recently foreshadowed 

by the directors of Lombard Bank- 
ing is to take the form of a composite 
issue of three £1 new § per cent cumu- 
lative second preference shares and three 
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new §s. ordinary shares for every ten 
5s. ordinary shares now held. The terms 
of the issue have not yet been fixed, but 
the intention is to raise about £3 million. 
Now that profits tax is charged at a flat 
rate an issue of preference shares is more 
acceptable to ordinary shareholders than 
in the past when the full burden of dis- 
tributed profits tax fell on their earnings. 
The issue of preference shares will raise 
the gearing on Lombard’s ordinary stock, 
but clearly the real attraction will lie in 
the price on which the ordinary shares 
are issued. Lombard Banking is intent 
on expansion, both in this country and 
Australasia. After the issue it will have 
£2,612,000 of preference capital and 
£2,185,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 


tT large profits shown by discount 
houses in the financial -year ending 
this spring were described by Mr. 
G. M. B. Portman, the chairman of 
Allen Harvey and Ross, in his state- 
ment. with the annual report as 
exceptional—“ so exceptional that . . 
the time is scarcely suitable to 
suggest any substantial increase in dis- 
tribution.” Bank rate was first lowered 
from 7 per cent towards. the end of 
March, 1958, and then fell rapidly until 
it grounded at 4 per cent last November. 
The market can no longer feel sure in 
which direction the next change will be. 
Experience of fluctuating money rates 
since 1955 has rightly encouraged the 
discount houses to seize this exceptional 
opportunity to increase their reserves. 
The latest chairmen’s statements empha- 
size the increase in these reserves rather 
than the increase in ordinary dividends 
paid this year. Nevertheless, distribu- 
tions have been advanced quite 
generously. 


Short-dated bonds have offered the 
discount houses attractive yields and 
bond portfolios have been increased con- 
siderably. A stronger reserve seems an 
obvious precursor to this policy. Allen 
Harvey and Ross has rebuilt its bond 
portfolio from £7,844,000 million to 
£11,815,000—still below the portfolio of 
£14,729,000 held two years ago. Smith 
St Aubyn has reduced its bond holdings 
from £20,811,000 to £11,856,000 a year 
ago, but at March 31st the book value 
of its investments had risen to 
£26,979,000. 


SHIPP3NG PROFITS 


— shipping profits have fallen 
very sharply and promise to decline 
still more this year, investors in the 
shipping industry cannot be wholly dis- 
satisfied with the dividends that have 
so far been declared. It is true that 
some of these payments have been 
reduced but these reductions have 
not been exceptionally severe. For ex- 
ample, the consolidated trading profits 


Continued on page 479 
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Shell, BP and Burmah 


ERHAPS the average stockholder makes 
little of the dreamy figures of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell and British Petro- 
leum reports. He will notice that BP 
increased its production of crude and its 
sales of crude and products to 62 million 
tons last year—gains of 20 per cent or 
so, which hardly sound like a depressed 
year for oil, But here it is a case of 
taking two years together in terms of 
volume because the natural expansion 
to be expected in 1957 was frustrated by 
the aftermath of Suez. 

The arresting thing about BP’s figures 
last year is that despite this great 
increase in the volume of oil handled, 
the group’s net sales were only {£2 
million higher than in 1957. And to rub 
in the arguments presented to the Cairo 
Oil Congress there is the calculation in 
the BP report that the Middle East host 
countries last year received £119 million, 
whereas the BP. group net income was 
£63 million. This is what 50-50 was 
meaning last year, when realised prices 
(on which profits are calculated) were 
lower than posted prices (on which 
royalties are paid);.and the post-produc- 
tion stages of shipping, refining and 
marketing were not earning nearly their 
proper keep. BP was fortunate that last 
year it had the best part of 25 million 
tons of cheap crude at its disposal, above 
its own refinery requirements, 

BP’s output was well up. Royal 
Dutch/Shell’s was slightly down over 
the whole year—but with the important 
proviso that daily production in the last 
quarter of the year reached a new record. 
Indeed, it was in the last quarter of 1958 
that Royal Dutch/Shell saw the first 
light of recovery from the depressing 
conditions earlier in the year ; and now 
it seems that the expansion of volume, 
with business generally on the up-grade, 
is making good the effect (which cer- 
tainly would otherwise be serious) of the 
continuing softness of crude oil prices. 

In financial terms, BP did distinctly 
well, with an increase in net income after 
taxes from {54.6 million to {£63.0 
million. A year ago, there had been 
murmurings at Shell that the year might 
see a drop in net income of 25 per cent, 
and that is close enough to the final 
outturn—down from £212.7 million to 
£150.7 million. But already there are 
signs of improvement in oil earnings— 
shown for instance in Standard of New 
Jersey’s advance to $167 million in 
the first quarter, against $146 for the 
first quarter last year—and Shell’s first 
quarter figures due on May 28th will 
tell a different story from the 1958 
results. 

Sometime, it is supposed, oil com- 
panies will just give up spending so 
much on capital account and then it 
really will be the shareholder’s turn. In 
last year’s context—falling crude prices, 
conditions of general oversupply of 
crude and most products, tankers galore 
and more building and refineries and 
marketing installations on which (it is 
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said) the return does not bear examin- 
ation—by all these considerations there 
was never a time when a cut in new in- 
vestment would have been more 
justified. Nothing of the sort has 
happened... Royal Dutch/Shell have 
spent virtually the same amount, just 
short of £390 million, on capital account 
in the last three years and they seem to 
be thinking in the range of £400 million 
for this year. There is certainly no hint 
in this slightly cautious report that 
capital investment should be modified : 
The Shell Group’s programme of essen- 
tial capital expenditure, being geared to the 
levels and the nature of business expected 
after several years, is capable of adjust- 
ment in the face of short-term influences 
only to a limited extent, and must ac- 
cordingly - be insulated from such 
influences so far as possible. 
Incidently the Shell group reports that 
£1,000 of fixed assets are needed for 
every extra barrel a day found and 
marketed. 


BP’s figure for capital expenditure 
was £137 million; and there are con- 
tracts outstanding which involve {£147 
million of new capital expenditures. The 
generation of such cash flows counts on 
an ever-expanding basis of business and 
last year was not ideal for self-generated 
capital. BP provided in write-offs and 
appropriated profits rather more than 
£75 million—with the slightly plaintive 
note that the replenishment of the 
group’s central resources out of which 
new investment is largely financed “ is a 
matter needing constant attention.” Royal 
Dutch and Shell provided £126 million 
of new money from issues made early 
last year—the first major capital raising 
for five years ; and that covered less than 
a third of the operating group’s capital 
needs in a single year. The voracity for 
capital continues unabated by any con- 
sideration of temporary marketing 
problems. 

There is a common note of caution 
when the two groups assess the trading 
outlook. “Demand though increasing 
has not caught up with supply,” says Sir 
Neville Gass; and he adds that BP’s 
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sales may slightly exceed last year’s 
volume but, on present indications, with- 
out any increase in trading margins. Lord 
Godber talks of a considerable potentiaj 
of oversupply continuing this year and 
causing keen competition and lower 
prices. Both chairmen mention Soviet 
oil exports—doubled in the last three 
years—and the frustration of increased 
sales of oil to the United States by the 
mandatory controls imposed in March, 
This latter is a point of particular rele- 
vance to Shell, which has .important 
outlets of Venezuelan crude and products 
to the United States. 


But neither report has any doubt on 
the score of long-run expansion. Last 
year even in the United States demand 
for oil rose by 2} per cent, and in 
Europe, where the change to fuel oil is 
far from finished and demand for gaso- 
line and kerosene is vigorous, there was 
a I§ per cent increase. The degree of 
world recovery that will lift world oil 
consumption by more than last year’s 
5 per cent and take some of the present 
pressure off prices would not, in all 
probability, have to be large. The 
industry has plenty of facilities for pro- 
ducing more oil ; but it has always liked 
to have a two or three year start on 
demand, and its recent disappointments 
are the result of a kink in the consump- 
tion curve that seems even now to be 
straightening out. 


For investors there is a difference of 
one per cent between Shell (4.6 per cent 
at 133s.) and BP (5.7 per cent at 
50s.). Burmah, as seems appropriate, sits 
between them with a yield of 5.5 per 
cent at 81s. xd. Burmah’s one-for- 
one scrip issue is up to the best expecta- 
tions after BP’s similar issue last 
October ; Burmah holds £53,429,850 of 
BP stock which is to be written up from 
the present book value of ros. to 20s. per 
£1 unit and will thus still leave a 60 per 
cent undervaluation against the present 
price of 50s. Burmah’s dividend of 
2s. 9d. (against 2s. 7d.) tax free did no 
more than compensate for the change 
in the standard rate, despite the distinct 
improvement in trading profits. But 
there will be bigger investment income in 
the 1959 accounts because of Burmah’s 
bigger holding in Shell and the increased 
dividend recently declared by BP. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(€ million) 





ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 
alf ears 
1957 1958 


Half years 
; 1957 ‘ 1958 


1 " 
Gross sales..... 1,307-4 1,313-9 1,242-7 1,304-0 
Sales taxes, etc... 251-7 291-4 281-3 310-7 
Net sales ...... 1,055-7 1,022-5 961-4 993-3 


Op. expenses, etc. 738:4 758-7 716-4 754-5 
Depreciation, etc. 106-1 Iff-2 108-5 101-1 
Loan interest .... 2-9 +1 3-8 3-9 
Gross profit.... 208-3 148-5 132-7 133-8 
Gross income.. 211-2 168-1 135-7 158-1 
Taxation ........ 89-6 57-9 55-5 74-2 
Minority interests fl-t 8-0 5-0 8-4 
Net income.... 110-5 102-2 75-2 75-5 


Investment income 2-9 19-6 3-0 24-3 


Sengete 19-7 14-5 13-8 13-5 
secscse 10-5 10-0 7-8 7-6 
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Continued from page 477 

of Royal Mail ‘Lines fell by over a 
third from just over £3 million to 
{2,300,059 last year but the ordinary 
dividend has been cut by only one per 
cent—from 9 to 8 per cent. That pay- 
ment is still effectively higher than the 
dividends paid in the years preceding 
1957. How long the shipping companies 
will try to hold the line on dividends re- 
mains to be seen and investors have to 
continue to take careful note of the warn- 
ings about profits such as that made by 
Sir Alan Tod, the chairman of Liner 
Holdings, when he told shareholders 
that trading profits in. 1958 (which fell 
fom £6,560,000 to £4,960,000) did not 
fully. reflect the fall in freight rates. 
But the directors of Liner Holdings have 
left the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
13 per cent for the third year running. 
Their ability to do so is a reflection both 
of the strong cover that disclosed net 
profits provide and of the strength 
of the group’s liquid resources. These 
resources at {17,692,000 amply cover 
outstanding capital commitments of 
{£7,900,000. The £1 ordinary shares of 
Liner Holdings yield 5.9 per cent at 
43s. 9d. while the £1 units of Royal Mail 
yield over 7 per cent at 22s. 9d. 

The slump in freight rates hit France 
Fenwick with especial severity and it is 
one of the very few shipping companies 
that has brought'the dividend down with 
abump. Its ordinary dividend has been 
cut from 1§ to 10 per cent and its tax- 
free capital distribution from 3 to 2 per 
cent. This follows on a fall of more 
than 40 per cent in the group’s trading 
profits, from £1,158,172 to £677,895. Its 
{1 ordinary shares fell by 1s. 3d. to 
30s. 6d. on the news. At 28s. od. xd 
yield is nearly 7 per cent. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


7, ordinary dividend of United 
Molasses for 1958 was never in any 
real danger even though profit margins 
on'molasses were narrowing and ship- 
ping profits were falling, for the direc- 
tors had already made it clear that they 
were prepared to hold the dividend at 
Is. §d. per share free of tax even if that 
meant drawing upon the substantial re- 
stives amassed by the group when profits 
were boorning. 

Last year, United Molasses’ trading 
profits fell by £1,461,051 to £5,112,271; 
that is sharper than the decline re- 
ported in 1957 when profits were 
reduced by the writing-down of stocks 
of molasses. The big fall in tax from 
£2,948,994 to £1,690,635, the writing 

of £281,022 from tax provisions no 
longer required and a small reduction in 
depreciation have left the ordinary divi- 
dend still well covered. In fact, the 
directors have raised the net rate of divi- 
dend to 1s. 6d. per share. The gross rate 
of dividend has therefore been increased 
from 24.64 per cent to 24.93 per cent 
and this slightly more than compensates 
shareholders for the loss in income that 
faced them when the standard rate of 
income tax was reduced. The net divi- 
dend thus absorbs £1,329,288 out of 
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available profits of £2,403,876, so that 
over £1 million has been ploughed back 
into the business. In addition, the direc- 
tors have again recommended a tax-free 
distribution of 33 per cent from the sur- 
plus arising on the realisation of invest- 
ments. The tos. ordinary units at 
34s. yield 7.2 per cent. 


UNION CORPORATION & 
THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


U" CORPORATION has only a limited 

stake in base metals and the British 
South Africa Company, anxious to build 
up its portfolio against the day when 
its royalty rights in Rhodesia expire in 
1986, has so far acquired only a small 
stake in South African gold mines. The 
directors of both companies have put 
forward a plan for shareholders’ ap- 
proval which will have the effect of 
widening the spread of mining interests 
in the portfolios of both companies by 
the simple device of exchanging shares. 
Union Corporation proposes to issue to 
“ Chartered ” 700,000 of its 2s: 6d. shares 
in exchange for 455,000 of ““Chartered’s ” 
15s. units. At the ruling prices before 
the proposal of 56s. for Union Corpor- 
ation’s shares and 84s. 9d. for 
“Chartered’s” shares, each company 
would acquire a holding in the other 
worth about £1,950,000. 

This exchange should commend itself 
to shareholders in both companies. 
After the exchange, Union Corporation 
will own about 2} per cent of the equity 
of “ Chartered ” and “ Chartered ” about 
7 per cent of Union Corporation’s equity, 
so that voting control in the two com- 
panies remains unaffected. The share 
exchange is limited in scope, but it could 
perhaps be a precursor of much greater 
integration between these two finance 
houses. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


HE “Allied” group has made a 
block offer of one million units in 
Electrical and Industrial Development 
Trust. Early in 1957 and again in 1958 
they made offers of 200,000 units. In 
the latest issue the-managers have set the 
price at 19s. 3d. net per unit, or 14d. 
below the maximum price permitted by 
the Board of Trade regulations. This 
trust, which operates as an appropria- 
tion fund, has thus cut down its loading 
charge, passing on to investors some of 
the reduction in issue expenses which it 
hopes to achieve through a large block 
issue. The yield on this portfolio is 
relatively high at {£5 12s. 6d. per cent— 
though it compares with a yield of 
£7 15s. 6d. obtainable on the units of the 
trust at the time of the previous block 
offer in January, 1958. 

The Bank-Insurance group have intro- 
duced a new thrift scheme to encourage 
investment in Investment-Trust-Units 
and “ Consolbits.” After an initial pur- 
chase of 10 units, a subscriber can make 
regular monthly payments of as little as 
£1 per month towards the purchase of 
more units by a standing order with a 
bank or the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: — Apr. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 
FTER some activity in gilt-edged 
stocks on Monday, especially among 
the longer dated issues, interest slack- 
ened when institutional buying dried up 
and War Loan closed at 66;* on Wed- 
nesday, having touched 66% on Monday. 
Among corporation loans the new LCC 
5 per cent stock 1980-83 ({10 paid) 
improved by +s to 97s. 

Leading industrial equities remained 
firm and on Monday 19,221 dealings 
were marked, against 17,692 on the pre- 
vious Monday. Following the start of 
the Whitsun account on Wednesday 
prices went ahead quite strongly in a 
market none too well supplied with 
stock. The Economist Indicator rose by 
3.2 to a fresh peak of 263.3. British 
Oxygen jumped by 4s. 9d. to 59s. 9d. 
and Rolls-Royce by 3s. 6d. to 98s. 
Elliott-Automation rose by 3s. 74d. to 
27s. and Beechams-by ts. 44d. to 33s. 6d. 
after 34s. following the introduction of 
American deposit receipt facilities in 
these stocks in New York. Selected motor 
and aircraft shares were once again 
active, Rover gaining 1s. 3d. to 25s. 6d. 
and Standard r1}d. to 11s. 2}d. Jaguar 
ordinary rose by a further 5s. 74d. to 
61s. 1o}d. Fairey in aircraft shares 
gained 2s. 14d. to 24s. 6d. largely on 
buying from the US. Building and road 
making issues were in demand follow- 
ing the full report of Rugby Portland 
Cement. Associated Portland Cement 
rose by §s. 9d. to 65s. 6d. and British 
Portland Cement by 6s. 3d. to 49s. 3d. 
Limmer and Trinidad gained 2s. 9d. to 
38s. 6d. and Amalgamated Roadstone 3s. 
to 39s. Textiles scored further modest 
gains on the Government’s plan for the 
industry but Horrockses fell by 2s. to 
31s. 6d. Courtaulds fell by 7d. to 
31s. 10}d., reflecting the fall in man- 
made fibre output. 

HP shares were outstanding in the 
general advance and British Wagon 
jumped by 13s. 9d. to 144s. Insurance 
shares were also strong as bigger divi- 
dends were announced, but Eagle Star 
dropped by 7s. 6d. to 186s. 3d. on dis- 
appointment with its dividend. Banks 
were dull, and Barclays closed 3s. lower 
on the week to Wednesday evening at 
65s. 9d. and Martins 1s. 6d. lower at 
21s. 9d. 

After last week’s bid by Shell for 
Canadian Eagle the Bearer shares in that 
company gained a further Is. to 82s. 3d. 
and the Registered the same amount to 
81s. Elsewhere oils were dull but on 
the first day of the new account Ultra- 
mar rose by 3s. 3d. to 72s. 9d. Kaffirs 
were patchy, Middle Wits gaining 
Is. 104d. to 21s. 9d. on Johannesburg 
buying, and. FS Geduld 3s. 14d. to 
178s. 14d. Selection Trust gained 
1s. 10}d. to 105s. 74d. in line with the 
rise in the price of copper and 
“ Chartered ” rose by 2s. 3d. to 87s. 6d. 
Rubbers were irregular but teas scored 
many gains on yield considerations and 
the rising trend of prices at the auctions. 





Apr. 29 May 20 
Apr. 28 May 19 june 2 
May 5 May 26 june 9 
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5 | SsTOc 1959 1959 é | 1959 (a) (6) (¢) 1959 1959 
Ree "€n47t8 6 aiaies alia 35 
War Loan 3% ......1955-59 | 10032 | 100!, 1 810 | 214 31 . x | | 
Funding 2'3%...... 1956-61 | 5% | Me | 21S | 346 OL oi laa 1 ol Rete nn bait 
Exch 38 9827 987, 292 3 810 [74 / 1" Coie... bs 5 a stacee fi / /6 } 
16 ar wecoal Bio: oo: aan | on pa aey 369 32/9 26/6 4a 8 b |-Dorman Long .. -£1 | 31/4"2 | 32/3 
xchequer 3%. eee 32 32 25/9 | 20/9 6 c| 3 a_| Steel Co. of Wales.....£1 | 24/9 | 24/3 
Conversion 4!4%......- Ed 101! is. | 245 | 44 8 | 3173 | 25/- 3 a| 8 b| Stewarts & Lloyds ..... £1} 29/= | 28/9 
96337 9471, | Exchequer 3°, beh 1962-63 | 9% 957, 2 15 10 4 1 Ul | 43/- 35/1', 6 a} 10 b| john Summers.........£1 | 41/102; 42/4', 
10134 10133. | Conversion 434%....... 1963 | 101%_ | 10's 2.7.4 470 32/- 24/9 4a 812 b | United Steet...... ceed 31/1', | 30/3 
92'516 | 913j¢ | Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 91! | 92 3 6 6 4 11 101 | 36/- 30/8!4 6 b 4 a| John Brown..... eset £1 | 35/6 ‘| 35/9 
85!3,¢ | 831, | Funding 3%........ 1959-69 | G3! | 83'5i¢ | 316 O | F 1 10! 1/- | 8/3. 4a] Hb | Cammell Laird <2.2.°.5/- i 23 
. a S Hunter.......... { - ~ 
9314 | 90% | Funding 4%........ 160-90 | Put |9PuP| 27 8 | 410 8 oe lite’ th Bal bl vee ee | 34/42 | 34/4," 
83716 | 807%, | Savings Bonds 3%. ..1960-70 6 68/3 | 60/6 6236} 5 a/ Averys .........65 «£1 | 63/3 | 68/3 | 
935 | 91%, | Exchequer 212% -...1963-64| 92%" | 927] 3.3 11 4.3 2] aos Lier | titel tah | Coy Game ioe lm lie | 
: ul 5 8 Y zg /; { 
1007; | 99!5i¢ | Conversion 4!2%....... 1964 | 100!l3, | 10054, | 214 0 | 48 6 | are | 36/6 #2. a] +4 b| Alfred Herbert........ £1 | 40/9 | 42/6 | 
86 83!5\, | Savings Bonds 2'2% .1964-67 | 8456" | 847\6*| 3 16 I 417 5! 18/4! | 16/9 10 b 5 a/| Ransome & Marles....5/- | 18/2 | 18/- | 
76'3;¢ | 75ti¢ | Savings Bonds-3%...1965-75 | 76716 7655 316 2 5 4 11] gsi, | 39/9 915 b 3 a | Renold Chais..i....2. £1 | 45/- 46/- 
1O5''1¢ | 1025, | Exchequer 5!2% ....... 1966 1035\¢ | 103% 21710 | 5 O07 | 43% 7/- 834b | 33,4 | Allied lronfounders ....£1 | 42/6 | 43/6 | 
863, 83!, Funding 3%.......- 1  B5!i6 853, 315 8 § 2 t1] S4/- 46/3 6a 7 6 | Babcock & Wilcox..... £1 | 49/9 48/-* 
9Blg 96 Victory 4% .....+-- 1920-76 | 963, 9633 219 4 411 lt | 85/- 64/- 4a 13'3 b | British Aluminium ..... £1 | 64/-p | 64/-p 
8913,, | 875, Conversion 3'5%....... 1969 | 88!i, 887, 310 8 § 0.5 98/- 86/3 IS ¢| 20 ¢} Davy & United........ £1 | 97/- 98/- 
013g | 985, | Conversion 5'4%......- 1974 | 1013, | 101, | 3 341 | 5 6 O | 59/9 | 51/3 7'4b6| 4 @| Guest Keen.:.... voc | 56/6 | 59/9 | 
7934 767, ~| Treasury 3'9%...... 1977-80 | 79%6 | 795, 311 8 5 4 II] 79/6 67/- 7 »b 5 a/| Metal Box ...... 77/3 
_ 785, 76'5i¢ | Treasury 3'9%...... 1979-81 | 783, 78716 3 12 3 5 4 6/1] 55/- 47/- 33,0 43, b | C. A. Parsons .........£1 aye 
1045, | 10l's Funding 5'2%....... 1982-84 | 104! 1045)¢ 3.3 3 5 5 Ile | 25/9 23/6 15 bj} 10 a! John Thompson....... 5/- | 24/6 24/3 | 
6814 657, Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 667, 67 3:03 419 3/1 | 85/- 72/- 10 b 7'2.a | Tube Investments...... £i | 84/- 83/6 
Thig 7i'4 Funding 3'4%..... 1999-2004 | 735, 7334 3 5 10 5 0 9! BUILDING, etc. ~ | 
75716 734g | Consols 4%,. alter Feb. 1957 | 75% 7516 35 4 5 7 3f | 65/6 49/9 6 b 3 a| Associated Portland....£1 | 59/3 65/6 
685, | 66! War Loan 312% ..after 1952 | 67!%6 | 66'* | 3 4 4 | 5 4 10f | 24/3 | 21/- 7!2 b 3 @ | British Plaster Board. 10/- 23/10! | 24/3 | 
68ll1g | 657, Conv. 3!,%. .after Apr. 1961 | 6634 6636) 3 4 4 5 5 3f]| 78/- 59/7! 83, ¢ 5 ¢| Richard Costain ....... 78/- 77/- 
60 57!y_| Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 | 584 | 58 | 3 3 1 | 5 3 2f 1) jay, | of, | 10 b| 5 @| Crittall Manufacturing. Prat 12/1 | 12/- 
535, 513, COnGS Ba Gee. csccvseecess Ky 5178 219 2 416 9f 70/9 61/3 1553 ¢ 6 a | Landon Brick £i | 69/6 70/9 
Siig | 491g | Treasury 212% after Apr. i975 49% | 3 1-9 | 5S ONE] gi79 | 79/9 1336 | 5 a@| Wall Paper Gales as 90/9 | 91/9 | 
96716 | 94 British Electric 4'2% 1967-69 | 96's | 96% | 3 410 | 5 1 7I CHEMICALS | 
80', | 774 | British Electric 3%..1968-73 | 78'2 | 78, | 317 0 | 5 4 O! AND PAINT | 
76!3¢ | 74g | British Electric 3%. 1974-77 | 75% | 75% | 31410 | 5 2 91] 23/5 | a9 ee 4 , elect srs | 
903 87 British Electric 4'.°/, 1974-79 | 883 ggis 3° 3.6.1'° 8 328) / /- 4a Albright & Wilson... .5/- [42 /3 } 
I6 8 ‘Zo 4 ig 2/4', | 15/3 2 55, b | Borax Defd 5/-| 21/3, | 21/9 | 
80%, | 776 | British Electric 31394 1976-79 | 78%* | 78%" | 312 0 | 5 3 51 | 22/Ma | S/R ite ie | Sere Date... ccaregs soli | ae 
893; | B7!g | British Gas 4% -....1969-72 | 89% | 89%6]) 3.9 4 | S$ 3 41 | 49/9" | 43/102| 31;a| 6236 | Fisons.......... coves ofl | 40/3 | 49/9" | 
873, | 84%, | British Gas 3/2%....1969-71| 86 | O6, | 311 2 | 5 1 31] ag, | aaron! 2,0! 5156) 1c, “1 | 34/- | 34/9 
67716 | 66% | British Gas 3% .....1990-95 | 6756" 68° | 3 7 7 | 418 OFF tara, | t3/i, | 6 a| 14 b| ees Paints .-.4/~ | 14/12 | 14/- | 
80'g | 774 Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 78!2 7 317 0 5 4 O1 |} 16/6 15/1 5 a 8! b | Monsanto...........- 5/- | 16/- 16/- | 
86)51¢ 84 Brit. Transport 4... 1972-77 | 867, 8656) 3 9 6 5 4 71 | 2/9 18/6 11236 5 a@| Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 19/3 20/- | 
693, | 66!, | Brit. Transport 3%%..1978-88 | 68% | 687, | 312 9 | 5 3 6! ELECTRICAL | 
- AND 
_ a 61/3 | 54/- Tea\ Tb! AEL.......5 St raee se 1} 60/3 | 61/- | 
Prices, 1959 Price Price Yield, 57/- 46/3 4a 912 b | B.LC.C, evkcweeulen | $3/9 S7/-* | 
; FIXED INTEREST Apr. 22, | Apr. 29,| April 29, | 43/3 | 38/- 55ga| 14'¢b | Decca Record ......- 10/— | 39/10!, | 40/41, | 
7g STOCKS 1959 1959 1959 60/9 | 50/101.) Mec) 5 a) EMI... 2... tO | 54/6 | 53/9 
inte shen | ge Me A a oa 
— See ee te ee te —_ - 2 a ene ectric . oocee - - j 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL £ sd. | 16/9 | 14/11, | 12%,¢]| 12!,¢| Pye Defd. ......:.. git | 14/3 | 14/7, 
102 5, | Australia 4'2%..... Satta nheeaial 1969-62 | 100'g | 100% | 4 S Ge | 97/3 |= 640] 11 b| A Reyroile .:........- £1 | 89/-* g7/- | 
> = Australia 6%...... eeee ges eoo= tes -— = : ; 3 MOTORS AND | 
2 On Fy «+-eee eeeeeereeeeees 2 2 AIRCRAFT | 
1023, | 99! Jamaica 67% (erro veccccceeseel977-82 | 100%, | 101 5 18 2e ct 
1067 | 1044, | New Zealand 6%............-.. 1976-00 | 1051, | 105% | 5 9 Ge | Ey | re | inc) F26 | British Motor ---.-0+-5/o | Mima | ore | 
WOV"e | 95'4 | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .....1976-79 | 95'4° | 954° | 6 9 21) San, | aa | t212¢| 12'2¢| Leyland Motor ........ él | 53/6 54/3 | 
74'4 69! Southern Rhodesia 2'9%......... 1965-70 71 j 71 6 1 8! 11/3 7/3 aa ae R Y M 5a os A | 4/3 1/3 | 
CORPORATION AND 11/2', | 8/6 8 c| 12 ¢| Standard Motor ......5/—| 10/3 | 11/2% | 
4iga | coal ae 2/7, | 
103%, | 100716 | Agricultural Mortgage 5!2%. ..... 1980-85 i raha 5 6 Oe a3 ‘ a " . 216 4 | Sekine tae a. ‘a3. 
104 1023, Birmingham 534%.......see0e0% . 1974-76 Le = 5 4 Te 21/- 23/7! 7',a| 17!) b| Pressed Steel.........5/-"| 25/3 26/-* | 
S02 si | | eee Bi ispsesa ues phuskacasve 1958-63 3612 Qsize : . =e 56/- 48/1', | 20 ¢| 7!24| Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 55/9 56/- 
101", | 99'4 | Corporation 74 Vondon Sieh... ASTET9 mer | tea?) Serer Sees | ee Te) ge | Sete Recent, 1eho,.| 
57 Og} Cites Wii ics cugtsackabees kd ter 1920| 55'2 | 55 | 5 8 If 20/ a e/a pret eto viltand bstg ouses af iw oo arn | 
64 62', | Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 | 63'. | 63. | 5 I 9 i we 4 8 o1 -733 | ae Seanicy teens fs ain 79° | 
FOREIGN BONDS . 106/3 | 94/6 | 15 b| 5 a| RolisRoyce...........£1 | 94/6" | 98/- 
110 101', | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 108 108!,* be aan thin 
192 7 German 5i, 7%o 1930 (Enfaced 4!,%)... ‘gaa’ 190%. 192 wy a oe. 
e \, EPrrrrrrrrrenery 
169', | 16l'g foan pan 30h SENG ssanees coven **"1907 | 16l'9 | 161s i 50/3 | 44/6 41,a| 8 b | Bowater Paper ........ £1 So/- | 49/11," 
118% | 1141 6% (Enfaced) ...........-s0-- 1924 | 1183, | 1183, ; 54/9 | 47/3 9 b| S$ a Albert E. Reed........ £1 | Si/- +) SI/- | 
59 gs aed 314% Sones (Assented)......... | 58 | 5@t, i sim 9 a te : ao mp ase nat asoir a ae 
, Pert Fee ewe re ee ee ee = | i 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 29/6 | 2/3 | Sa} Whb | ae | oe? 
4s ba “| Ape. | Ape | 25/3 | 22/- | 64b| 220) j.&P.Coats.......... £1 25/- | 24/6 | 
| Apr. | 25/— | 18/3 5 5 a | Fine Spinners .......-- £1 | 23/9 | 24/3 
i 44/6 | 35/42 5 a} 12',6 | Lancashire Cotton ..... £1 | 42/4!q | 43/72 
See serie: wei : GIS) Gad | 41/42 | 35/442 | 122¢| 224) Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 40/10!,| 40/10! | 
Can, Pothe Z| SO | 30 eaetsa: <2. baa” | 0% dimen, Peoee: ee Re S/iilg| 4/3. | 6 c| 4 a| Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/— | 5/1Nt4| 5/11%| 
Ponnsvivania. | 17% | 378 pe oc dee if a aOe 2 hoes 61/3 50/- 10 b 5 a) Woolcombers......... £1 | 59/6 =| 59/- 
insylvania. .. | 4 {Chrysler ...... | 63'2 | 66! | Kennecott..... 113! 19/11 14/7! Nil c| 3 | ford £1 17/10!" 17/3 
Union Pacific .. | 35'g | 34! | Col. Palmolive. 120° |123!: | Monsanto a, | 485 {M2 | 14/7 matt on. e} Bradford Dyers........ ae | a 
Amer. Electric. | 51% | Sil, [Crown Zeller, .| 55% | 56! |Nat. Distiliers | 32! | 3, | 44/6. | 37/- 2¢| 22! ¢ | Calico Printers ........ £1 42/— | 42/ 
8 2 35/10', | 31/7! 5 b\| 3 a! Courtaulds............ £1 | 31/10!,| 31/3 
Am. Tel: & Tel.. 258 (254g | Distillers Seag.. | 38'g | 34 |Pan-American.. | 32!g | 31 2 2 > 
Cons. Edison «| 6414 64¥ | Douglas:...... 51% | Si%. |Procter Gamble | 82% | 78, | $3/- | 10/- | 3 | 10 Bb | Jute industries....... Wf) | Sin | 
Int, Tel. & Tel.. | 384 | 41 |Du Pont ...... 238 [240 |Radio Corpn.. | él /6 i 2€| 72 € | Tootal........+.0+-++- | 32/- | 2 
Standard Gas..| 333 | 3% | East. ‘Kodaic . | a7! | 883, | Sears Roebuck. | 441g | 4313 | | DRAPERY & STORES | 
United Corpn..| 94 | 94 [Ford Motor ...| 63% | 645g [Shell Oil ...... | 8576 } 23/- 19/7, 14-4c 6 a) Boots Pure Drug ..... S/- | 22/7,  23/- | 
Western Union| 37 36! | Gen. Electric .. 833, | 83!2 | Socony-Mobil . . 465 | 455, 33/9 | 27/9 0 b § a} Debenhams Thins ¥% 0/— | 31/- 32/3 | 
Alcoa...i..0.. | 20 | a3 General Foods . | 8053 | 80!, | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 5155 | 5 37/~- | 31/6 3 bi M20! GUS. 'A’........... 5/- | 36/1", | 37/- | 
Aluminium ....| 295, | 28% |General Motors | 49!, | 495, |Stand. Oil NJ... 525, | 525, | 83/3 | 74/6 5 a/| 12!) b | Harrods ............-. £1| 79/6 | 80/6 | 
mer. Wan... 2 Car ..c0% | tc ent. Fox. - a) jouse raser eevaf—> 4 j 
Amer. C. | 43% | 432 | Goody 136 {142 20th Cent. Fox. | 403, | 40%, | 37/ 33/3 25 b| 10 a| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 35/11"4| 36/6 
Am. Smelting. . 483, | 47 Gulf + ealete 116 tts Union Carbide. 136! 135" 18/3 | 16/3 6 a. 10 b | Lewis’s Investment ...4/— | 17/1'2*| 18/3 
Am. Viscose...| 47 | 4953 |Heinz......... 68 | 67 |U,S. Steel..... (92° | 91% | 60/9 | 49/9 | 221.6) 12! | Marks & Spencer ‘A’..5/- | 59/6 | 60/6 | 
Anaconda ..... | 67', 647, | Int. Bus. Mach 590 West. Electric. | 8i'g | 063, 0/4 a 12! |} 22'9 b | United Drapery eee ae 40/-* 
Beth. Sceel .... | Si'g | 503, fint. Harvester .| 42! 425, | Woolworth ... 4 | SS* 53/1'g 3b) 130 Weelwarth ot. acendsaf= 
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Yields based on assumed dividends:—Consolidated Zinc, ee 


Midland, 15%. National 





Richard Costain, |! 
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5%. EMI, 20% Land Sec 6 
Co. of W: Wales, 9%, tnd Seti 6 


London 
inigate, 10%. 


Prices, 1959 
Dividends Apr. 22, | Apr. 29, |A ivi ORDINARY vege Fg PA 
a — "ee . 22, | Apr. 29, | Apr. Dividends Apr. 22, | Apr. 29, | Apr. 29, 
High | Low 8 | 98 | 8 (a) (b) (<) — |" 1959 "| all | i959 
—— . _ j a } i —_—_—_—_—_— = ———— ———————s 2s 
% | 2° 7 : 
is | sape ¢ ae’. | age a “a bee ‘eyo | 3-82 6° c| 6 @ | Assoc. Brit. ieee ak 43/3 | 41/- 
O/l'y | 40/3 4130} 523b| Lloyds..........000+. £1 46/3 46/9 | 4-28 Wc} 5 @| British Match ......... £1 | 44/\"2 | 45/42 | 4-85 
9 | 60/1 | 6%a| 6% 6| Midland ......222020: £1 | 68/- | 66/3 | 4-53%* 42) $8 B British Oxygen ..2..<221 | 55/—” | 59/9" | 4-02 
Qj- | S4/- | 4!2@| 5! | National Provincial ...-£1 | 61/10! | 62/- | 3-87** 42) 14 b| British Ropes .......:2/6 | 9/38 | 9/4la | 4-69 
a9 | 52/9 5 a| 7!2b| Westminster ‘B’....... £1 | 67/9 | 67/3 | 3-72 7126) Sinq| Glaxo...... si0/= | 46/-* | 46/3" | 2°81 
m/e | 68/9 | Tea) 2b | District..........000-, él | 82/6 | 82/6 | 4-12 10 ¢ | 50, b | Hoover ‘A’ .. “5/- | 59/2 | 6i/— | 4-92 
m6 | \7/- | 6 @| 10 b\ Martins.............- S/-| 23/3 | 21/9 | 3-68 eel ee | Hudson's Bay «--<.... ay Be Ee 
B- 31/7 | 5 @| lab | Com, Bk, of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- | 42/10!| 41/9 | 2-99 matte Rank Organization :.."8/- | 10/9, | WW/Ma,| 2:25 
n/a | 67/6 7 a@| 9 b| Royal Bank of Scotland.£1 | 77/- | 76/3 | 4-20 ‘i 5 ‘ | Taieas Vili 2 Hl geet | an? | 358 
a9 | 37/9 4 a| 5 Db) Barclays D.C. Lan | ; ‘ett lay mise 
a 4379. | Mae | Tab | Chartered Bank vice ae jars | 6s 82, 5 | Bis 9 | Unilever Newall << cBt | Saye? | 90/6? | Sat 
} : | $2- Royal Bank of Canada. $10 £30'3;, | 2-70 3344 | 4b | United Glass ......... ’ 
Dist | £1a7% | $1-60c | $1-65e | Bank of Montreal... | Be lead Malate... ia lye | F0 
if, So : : | ne Sere of Montreal. ---. $10 | ef gue at t4'¢ a | post United “eon watiate 10/— | 32/3 | 4/- | 7-20 
| / a 6 b -Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 38/3 | 37/9 5-30 #2!,a | +6!4b | British Petroleum......£1 | 50/-* | 50/- 5-71 
| | | se | 15 | 18%b Burmah Oil.......... £1 81/3 | BI/-* | 5-54 
} | a) t/'20 | Royal Dutch ........ ° 
/- | 28/4, | 2a) 5 b| Alexanders ...... se;--£1 | 31/6 | 32/> | 4-69 t5°a| t13%b Shell Transport wel i317 133/- | re 
He | 42/6 52 | 7, b| National Discoune ‘B"..£1 | 49/6 | 48/6 | 4-95 - seo | Ultramar os... io/- | 69/6 [72/9 | d 
53/6 | 49/- 64a | 6!4b | Union Discount ....... 53/3 | 53/3 4-69 13igb| 7! a | Wakefield C.C.......10/—| 40/- | 41/9 493 
2 on | Biel wt | coommonti a ge Lge | £8 gat | gag| Bet 8 com ea 
|. } mployers Liability . |130/— * ° b 6 i , > - : 
m7/6 |160/- a Isc 't41-17e | Equity & Law meee $0/- 1\60/- 358 0 e| 8c Cunard.crsecserss scl | fe/- hie 9-01 
ms |192/6 | 40 a| 60 b) Legal & General ......5/- 285/- 255/- | 1-96 104;¢| 10 ¢| Furness Withy stoking: 30/9 | 30/6 | 6-56 
(/- 114/6 | 20 +50 b | Pearl......... .5/= \114/6* |113/- | ,5-07 10 b| 10 a| London & Overseas...5/—| 16/6 | 16/9 5-97 
BI/é 210/~ lar, Heats ¢) Prodenial ‘AX ‘4/— 225/-* 2207/6 | ‘4-68 3a) 8 b|P&ODeld...........41/ 31/9 | 31/6 | 6-98 
100/- | 78/6 8a b | Royal Exchange. ..£1 | 98/9 98/9* 3-65 5 ¢!| 2!,¢| Reardon Smith icsoe Ife 14/6 14/6 1-72 
M/I 16/244 | 5 @ “mbt aeloaee oa etanil 5/— | 24/72 | 26/1, | 2-63 Mae) 8] Reps Oue.......:.... aya |e | ee 
29/84 | 21/3 7,4 2b Lombard Banking.....5/- | 27/9* | 29/3 | 2-74 MIN | 
a1/- [11376 16 b NES va coe sch cduins £i (42/6 \47/- | 2-72 20 a} 60 b| Anglo-American ..... 10/~ |170/-* |170/7'2 | 4-69 
ws | 79 | IMs o kane: wie sro | Safe | Sore | 9-88 10 a| 20 b| General Mining........ £1 133/9 |131/3* | 4-57 
49 | 12/6 | 10 ¢| 10 c| Cable.& Wireless.....5/—| 14/0% | 14/6* | 3-45 40 a/| 100 | Union Corporation ...2/6 | 55/-* | 56/9 | 6-17 
wi | 19/6 | 2'2b| 2 a| Land Securities......i0/-| 20/9 | 20/9 | 2-89* = 2) 2S S| eieem--...--:- S/- | 28/3 | 28/6 | 17-54 
16/102! 14/71, | S8i2¢ | 242 | London & County ...10/- | 16/4", | 16/4! | 4-07" 8) 6 aes -.. ee = oes | oe 
| eis, | Sti 35 b| 35 a | Hartebeestfoncein --i0/- | 63/- 65/3, | 10-73 
a | President Brand ...... 5/- ' ! . 
| | FOOD, DRINK — 119/44, | 80 b| 70 a| Western Holdings «2 .13/- 46/10 | 196/10, ot 
w- | 2/6 1S ¢| 10 a Allied Bakeries “A’...-5/- | 30/-* | 29/9 os hs aya | State | Ib) 5 a | Consolidated Zinc ..... £1 | 60/9 | 59/6 5-04** 
M/- | 23/4! 20 ¢| 14 a! Beecham Group ...... 5/— | 32/1'2 | 33/6 2-99 1 $1723 3 He | a ol ae | ps Seare Bape, Dee, Af Wane (ares ca 
We | 10/6 2. b| 22a International Tea .....5/~| 173 | 11/6 | 4-13 om | Wl ant ta kl bccn tes ae i sien | -> 
a} }j. "AS coecesccees : | 42!,@| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. . . j =| | 76/11 3 
20/3 | 18/10 le BL pakpaeeae ee ine | 307- | 2073. .| 494 Lie, |e? | 122 | Rhod. Anglo-Amer. --i0/- | 74/41° 76/i0',| $53 
2/6 | 18/11. | 22a| 12!,b | Schweppes........... 5/-| 19/6 | 20/-* | 3-75 sByit, | sovat I'24a | 64 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .-5/~ | 16/- | 16/3 | 2:24h 
Gp | 42-7 | 730| ‘2 ¥o|-Tate &dyle.cscccscccel | 40/6 | 4/6. | 4-34 | 9/67 | 8/97 | Moeg| -aigb | Roan Anceloge «0.2. i/-| Si/ion | So/=* | 4-00 
| 10/10!g|} a | Lenigoee Ccaataes tase /=| 12/6 | 12/1'g | 4-12%*] 5676 | ave 725 ate Taneanviie’ ee aise a ‘> 
_ 4B 10 ee eee = \ = | E 
$. | oe .s 36 © | Bee nor snenivesee nS a =p 5-08 13/10'2| 11/42 | 60 ¢)| 26234 | Tronoh.............. 5/— | 13/1") 13/10)... 
/3 14/7. | 6 a| IL Bb! Flowers 2.0.0... 5/- | 15/3! | 18/54 | S-S1 | 299 i tebtone 
Qj/- | 54/- 10 a| 18 b | Guinness ........... | 60/ 3 60/~" 4-67 28/3 25 ete) Sol ice oo expel ai Ze ae to 
M/I', | 12/72 | 4 a! 10 b/ Ind Coope & Allsopp. of 13/101, | 14/- | 5-00 | 19/- ie) tl a04 Gee te ite 
wr 16 Tae | 1313 B | Watney Mann Dela. fi | ais | 96/3 4.36 : /- 10 b) 44 N RUE. 2 2 sisi nase él | 18/9 | 19/- 14-74 
= |100/- 8a | Whitbread ‘A’........ ae: | 4ee b Se. | et tt] 3.3 eee | a | i | ee 
9), | 52/4! sana | 15 at tds Raion Tabanan. a a | §3/- 2 tors Tet = b| 5 a| London Asiatic....... 2/- | 5/3 5/3 11-43 
= | 36/8 3 0| 2 b | Gallaher............ 0/- | 46/6. | 47/6* | 5-26 | 85/-— | 64/- | 7, | Itza | Unieed Sus Betong... 7h | 85 /—- sj 7 
L. a| 12!,b| imperial Tobacco ...... 6 | fa ane ior Pe 
24} 2b} mperial Tobacco él 56/9 | 56/7", 7-42 | 61/3 | 52/6 226) 5 a Harrisons & Cros, Defd. £1 61/3 | 60/- 5-83 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
The gamle tod 
cator 
1959 Indicator* | Yield % 1959 | 1958 a 
256-1 5-09 | High Low High | Low 
258-5 oa Pe ae) eee, 
260: 1 5-03 263-3 | 245-0 | 255-6 166-1 
263-3 4:99 | (April 29) | Gan. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
Ces pe 
Financial Times Indices 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 29% Bargains i ae 
Indext | Yield inc.¢ | Consol | Marked | 1959 1958 
S| mee eee | ee ela 
STANDARD AND POOR'S 24 226-2 5-15 93-91 4-82 15,767 (Apr. 4 3 31) 
2 | 226-8 5:17 93-83 4-82 17.793 | 212°8 154-4 
29 | 227-5 | 5-15 | 93-78 | 4-82 | 16,992 | (Jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. o 
NEW YORK 
: Standard and Poor’s Indices: (1941-3 = 10) 
425 ; ; 
Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield 
STANDARD AND POOR'S ine | TM | male | '%. | Ucittien| "HQ" | Bones | “MG: 
LONG-TERM US GOVT BONDS 7 ge eas a bhi 
il 1) 59-28 3-22 34-71 4:75 | 44°94 | 3-85 | 89-40 3-94 
8 | 59-85 | 3-19 | 35-36 | 4-66 | 45-24 | 3-83 | 89-30 | 3-95 
, 1S | 60-73 | 3-16 | 36-12 | 4:56 | 45-23 | 3-84 | 89-10 | 3-97 
; Vv i 22 | 61-67 | 3-12 | 36-35 | 4:53 | 45-15 | 3-84 | 88-60 | 4-02 
957 1958 1959 2 | 6-70 1) 3-12 aS _ 456 | 4-67 | 3-88 88:60 | 4-02 
A ; 9 


& County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. 




















































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 25, 1959, there was an “above- 
line’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £23,981,000 
compared with a deficit of £5,529,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £14,149,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt “‘below-line’’ of £21,903,000 
leaving a total deficit of £40,239,000 compared with £86,155,000 
in 1958-59, 


April I, 
1958, 
mate, to 

1959-60 ‘April 26,) 

1958 


Esti- 


£’000 


1 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 21 47,000 
BORN 6. ois saws 
Death Duties..... 
ERP 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

BPE as cts wsle 





162,572 


88,019 


SHBISD si oo a's oss oe 27,897 


115,916 
Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences | 
Sundry Loans .... 
Miscellaneous .... 


Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer . 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... | 


6.451) 4,697 
2,829) 3,051 
1ol|... 
71,677| 79,397 
81,058 87,145 








Sinking Funds .... 


*“Above-line ” Surplus or 
ERE <0 co pgach tease 
‘Below-line’’ Net Expendi- 
CUNEO? . cc cevvcseecacwecs 


14,149) 23,981 
ee.-” 3Ge: 

+ 

Total Surplus or Deficit. 18,720 

Net Receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates. . 

Savings Certificates...... 


Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 





ae nc Ee 

* Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to April 25 
1959, £10 mn., compared with £16 mn., in the corresponding 
period last year. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(E million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Pihiemetie 


iste ciangetaleeialiaaaa ‘ iy eee 
Date j Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 
Dept. | England 








3,370-0 | 1,940-8} 213-0 | 3-3 | 5,527-0 
3'280-0 | 1.973-2] 223-5 | | 5,476-7 
| 3,250-0 1,891-6] 237-9 | | 5,379-5 
| 3140-0 1874-2] 252-2 5266-4 
31070-0 1943-7] 197-2 5.210-9 
3010-0 1990-0] 197-3 : | Bit97-3 
2,950-0  1,999-9| 213-7 | 5,163-6 
2920-0 1.993-9 | 225-1 5,143- 1 
2910-0 2030-3} 252-7 | 5,193-0 
336-5 | 4:3 | 5,238-9 

291-6 | 5,227:8 

280-8 5.236-5 

297-7 5245-2 

267-8 5.243-7 













Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


= discount market surprised outside 
tenderers by cutting its concerted bid 
for the £210 million of Treasury bills 
offered last week by a further 4d. to 
£99 3s. 5d. Its allotment at this price fell 
from the already low level of 38 per cent 
to 26 per cent, the lowest for nearly a year. 
Total applications have been falling in 
recent weeks, but the offers of new bills 
have been declining. This week’s offer 
has been cut further to £190 million. The 
average rate of discount rose from 
£3 4s. 8.12d. per cent to £3 5s. 7.89d., but 
the market again obtained its share of the 
bills on much better terms than outside 
tenderers ; the level of its concerted bid 
indicates a rate of about £3 6s. 2d. 

New Treasury bills changed hands at 
a rate of .37% per cent last week, but after 
the tender the rate rose to 3} per cent, 
although it tended to ease this week. 
Credit remained generally comfortable. 
Short loans were in ample supply up to 
Saturday, fresh money becoming readily 
available at low rates towards the end: of 
each session, and the authorities sold a 
moderate quantity of short-dated bills to 
take up a surplus at one point. The 
market was less comfortably. placed this 
week and the cost of fresh money stayed 
ae 3 per cent to the close on Wednes- 

ay. 


MONEY RATES : London 














Bank rate (from %_ | Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58)... 4 | Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): | Oe OWN. cSécws’ 3!332~3716 
a, TT Eee 3 months...... 31339-3716 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 | 4 months...... 3!1332—37 16 

Money: 6 months...... 3!339-3!5 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'g , Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 44-5 
, eee 36 4 months...... 414-5 
A CON can sbces 332 6 months...... 4'2-S!4 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: April 20......... 3-105 
(from 2'3%, 5/3/59) 3 pe Cae SO0a sees 2-831 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(E million) 










Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... 2,010-4 12,050-2 | 2,054.5 
Notes in banking dept. .. 39-9 50-1 5-9 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,046-2 |2,096-5 2,096.8 
Other securities ........ . 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 | 04 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 28 |) 25 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts........ pe 9-9 12-6 13-3 
DMB So's wos inncdices 4. | 220-4 237-7 | 232-6 
CENNOE do ccaré whesascnen ‘i 73-1 63:7 | 649 
Wa< nv. 0setbsonbink on > 303-4 314-0 | 310-8 

Securities: } 
Government .......... +. | 230-9 231:3 | 232-6 
Discounts and advances .. 29-1 29-0 28-5 
GOA hide dicent Awad 18-9 20-6 0-7 
POOR sv miwcderihinga weet 278-9 280-9 281-8 

Banking department reserve. 42:3. }], 50-9 %9 

: % So % 

* Proportion ** ...ccescssss 13-9 16-2 15-0 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00- 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50: miltion to £2,100 million 
March 25, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 
scetietarhaegateiidiadateraedecdeameaanAMEE Steed’ 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
















Date of | Tose 
Tender | | Average _Alllotted 
Offered | Applied Allotted Rate of at Max, 
for | Allotment |. Rate* 

250-0 | 426-8 | 250-0 6:97 

| i 

230-0 | 415-1 | 220-0 62 1% | 3 
220-0 | 388-0 | 220-0} 62 1-68 | 31 
| 210-0 | 385-3 | 190-0] 60 072 | 4 
| 190-0 | 339-6 | 190-0 59 10-89 30 
200-0 | 347-1 200-0 61 9-89 a 
220-0 | 317-9 | 220-0 65 6-22 51 
| 230-0 | 370-4 | 230-01 66 0-14 | 3 
| 230-0 | 374-1 | 230-0 65 11-05 4B 
| 250-0 | 360-4 | 250-0 65 8-95 55 
| 260-0 | 378-8 | 260-0 66 0-10 58 
| 250-0 | 381-0 | 250-0 65 11:42 50 
| 260-0 | 433-9 | 260-0 64 0-89 | 65 
| 250-0 | 386-6 | 230-0 64 8-12 8 
» 24) 210-0 | 359-2 | 210-0 65° 7-89 %6 





* On April 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 5d. secured 
26 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer 
this week was for £190 million of 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





| Official Rates 





April 29 April 23 | 







































April 24 








Market Rates: Spot 









April 25 April 27 April 29 



















United States $ | 2-78-2-82 -815g—3, 2-Bl'y—5, 2-BIM%6—"Nig 2°Bi5g-34 | 2-BI5g—3, 2-B1% 6g 
Canadian $... | ss 2:70'3;¢-!5;¢ | 2-70'5;¢-7llyg | 2°70'Si¢-7I'g | 2-77-71 2:7034-7g | 2-70%—-!" 
French Fr. .... 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-81-81! 13-80!4-3, 13-80'2-3, | 13-807g-Sl'g | 13-803,-81 | 13-80!) 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-54% | 12-18-18'g | 12-175g-7g | 12-177%—-1Blg | 12-1Blgtp | 1218-3, | 12 18g 

Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140-47! | 140-421; 140-42!.— | 140°42!.- | 140-42!4— 140: 37!7- 
142-05 52! | 47! 47!4 | 47\4 47\, Ny 

Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-63-63!, 10- 625-7, 10-623,-63 10-63'g-3, | 10-63-63!,4 10- 6259-75 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -S9'4-11-923, 11-78-78!, 11-775g-7g 11-7734-78 11-78-78'4 11 -78!g—35 11 -773,-78 
PortugueseEsc. | 79-003,-82-00! 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 
italian Lire.... | 1725-1775 1748-481, 1747434 1747'>~48 1748-48! | 1747344814 | 1747ley 
Swedish Kr. . 14-3734-14-59'4 | 14-567g-57!g | 14- | 14+563g-5g | 14-567%g-57!g | 14-567g-S7!g | 14°55%e7s 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-393.-40 | 19-39%!) | 19-3912-3, | 19°395g-7g | 19-3912-3, | 19-39% 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!2 | 20-037,-O4!g | 20-037¢-O4lg 20-03% -O4lg | 20-037¢-O4'g | 20-04-04', | 20-04-04 

One Month Forward Rates 

Union Soames Si oi... cc cecavevies tg-lgc. pm =| '4-'gc. pm 'g-'gc. pm I4-Igc. pm Vg-lgc. pm =| '2-Fac. pm 
GIONS TK 6 ko cct-ehbe se v5 0a. cenia Ig-3gc. dis | '4—3ge. dis 14—3gc. dis 14-3gc. dis Sig—7igc. dis | 39-!2c. dis 
French Fr. ... par-Ic. dis par-Ic. dis par-lc. dis par-ic. dis | par-—tc. dis par-le. dis 
Swiss Fr.... I4-Ic. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm | 1-—34c. pm 1—34c. pm 
Belgian Fr. . 10-Se.pm | 8-3c. pm 3c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 
SP SOs 5 0cen ss emavetccawn Ia-le. pm =| I'g-7gc. pm I'g-75¢. pm I'g-7gc. pm =| Ilg-7ec. pm | I'g~7gc. pm 
12-1 gpf. pm | I'4-Ipf. pm I'4-I pf. pm Itg-Ipf. pm | g-Ipf. pm | |—apf. pm 

Three Months Forward Rates 
Mie-7igc. pm | %e-7igc. pr | %6-716¢. pm | %e-7igc. pm | %6-7i6c. pm 1>-3gc. pm 
15—5gc. dis 15-5gc. dis Io-fgc. dis | 'p-5gc. dis | "yg—!3jgc. dis | 34-7ec. dis 
3'4-3c. pm = -3'g—-27gc. pm | 3'g-27gc. pm | 3!g-27gc. pm | 3-234c. pm 3-23 4c. pm 
3!2-3'apf. pm | 3!¢-3pf. pm | 3!g—3pf. pm | 3'4-3pf. pm | 34-3pf. pm | .3-2%apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......%.. 249/1 | 249/24 29/24 | 249/2 249/2 











| 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeare4 








: “ . BRITISH 
UK External Trade Prices and Wages......... Aprillith | External Trade........... This week 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob Manpower and Output.... April 25th industrial Profits.......... jan. 7th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe......... - Feb. 7th United States ............ Mar 7th 


From January, 1959, some small changes have been made in the coverage of the trade statistics (see The Economist, February 14, 1959, page 623). 
Back figures have been revised where possible ; those still on the old basis are shown in italics. 





Monthly averages 1958 1959 








VALUE 
Total ee Ee ne ae Be a baeenee 21-7 336-8 312-5 324-4 287-1 317-3 352-1 328-6 291-8 322-5 
Food, drink and tobacco ..........4.-- 19-6 123-3 124-4 118-0 110-9 124-3 147-2 137-0 120-9 130-9 
Basic materials ..........seeeeeees oie 94-2 96-7 75-0 87-6 70-2 79-4 78-1 | 73-8 63-9 68-1 
Ms ji. srncacans exceu el usvecetes 34-5 38-8 36-7 37-0 33-8 34-2 43:7 40:3 36-3 40:8 
Manufactures ....... nbgngbes go odndspen 75-2 76:9 75- 79-8 71-4 78-5 81-2 75-8 69-6 81-5 
Exports of UK produce: 
Sieh .. Giteccuseehec ces eidekevadetea - 261-5 274-2 264-3 275-4 262°7 275-1 265-6 270: 1 251-1 270-7 
Manufactures—Total ..... gddtdcvageres 212-6 227-8 226-0 232-5 220-4 232-6 218-5 228-6 210-6 228-8 
a GOD nce cvadnaecchaces 36-7 39-7 35-9 38-8 34:6 35-1 39-1 36-5 35-6 33-8 
* Engineering products.... 04-7 111-8 115-2 118-4 113-3 119-7 1t-O 119-7 107-3 123-5 
a Textiles (2)..... Wovetvsee g 24-5 25-0 21-2 24-9 23-8 25-4 19-3 20-8 19-8 19-4 
Re-exports.............- CaewEvervececeds 1-9 10-8 il-7 12-0 11-7 15-6 9-3 | 9-3 10-4 12-8 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : 48-3 | —51-8 | —36-:5 | —37-0 | —12-7 | —26-6 | —77-3 | —49-1 | —30-4 | —39-0 
VOLUME 
Imports : 
BM «dt ene cs touscckweseteus bessece 140 114 114 ee 1134 ee 1208 122 108 ee 
Food, drink and tobacco ............ ee 109 113 119 sa 1164 ee 1263 ee ee ee 
Tidic GMM Soe ccicccesccestcceses a 102 106 94 oa 954 ee oP se ae pe 
BOOS 1S diGatbasuscscicdccceceee deavese 5 14 124 od 114 ee 1373 es we ée 
Manufactures ....... ReisVedvetsisegace 125 130 132 és 1344 ea 1363 ee ee ee 
Exports : 
FOO vcdasansaeCoccnce deseccudvecees ° il 116 it ‘ 1134 ee 1153 113 106 
Manufactures ....... awheg eeebscveres 1S 18. 113 es i ee 53 ee ° és 
BY AREA 
Imports : 
Dollar area—Total .....ccccccecccccees 70-9 80-3 65-5 67-1 61-3 62-5 82-3 64-8 57-8 60-3 
” cA WE, désau debbie nceceaees 33-9 40-1 29:2 33-5 27-3 29-7 39-3 31-6 25-2 24-5 
” it GRRE. caddie Gavvees cess 29-0 26-7 25-7 22-0 20-9 21-3 32- 22-3 21-8 2-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... 79-4 80-6 80-1 85-2 73:4 79-8 88-9 76-5 72:8 82-6 
Sterling. area ..ccccccceses ects eusucees 124-5 127-0 117-2 123-5 109-9 128-9 126-0 132-6 113-0 127-2 
Exports(5) : 
Dollar area—Total....... bwuccedcecsece 45:1 47-7 48-9 41-2 45-6 49-3 52-6 51-5 46-9 51-7 
i ee rere pi bedsesseceve 21-5 21-5 24-4 20-0 24-5 24:3 29-0 29-4 25-9 28-2 
x“ op § SARE veSccun Sveceeccese 15-2 16-6 16-1 ii-l 12-8 16-6 15-9 13-8 12-6 15-1 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... 74:8 78-0 72-7 72:4 74:1 80-2 75:4 78-0 72:7 78-5 
Barling OB ios ccscecewes bacSectwacem 119-9 124-5 120-5 140-1 124-8 131-2 116-8 113-1 107-8 113-6 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : 
Br MOR: viccecddbddauewse bécewc o —25-8 —32:6 —16°6 —25-9 —15-7 —13-2 —29-7 —13-4 —10-9 — 86 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... — 46 — 26 — 7:4 —12-8 + 0-7 + 0-4 —13-5 + 1:5 — 0-1 — 4:1 
Sterling area......... Sawant’ Sages — 4-6 — 2:5 + 3-3 +16-6 +14-9 + 2:3 — 9-2 —19-5 — 5:2 —13-6 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
Imports : 
SO. she eeteveabne Peekedsncdsiue 398-4 377°5 376°8 413-1 369-5 322-6 372-7 388-3 446-0 395-0 
MR . cGulbabbsukted coc ce¥tecs aeéaomee 72-4 74-2 69-5 70-4 68-1 87-1 69-2 76:7 53-9 90-1 
Pr, GEG vccdvhes s0sdantes wie 194-3 235-0 220-1 210-8 246°5 234-3 235-0 186-8 179-8 233-9 
EY COREDR OD c.ccccccescesses eeccses 27-0 30-6 21-5 29°3 27-8 24-5 20-1 19-8 15-5 21-6 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#) .... 53-2 51-6 51-2 57-4 45-4 67-9 80-6 81-8 54-8 79-3 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (") .... 18-2 22-7 17-0 32-2 17-6 14-1 17-3 18-8 19-7 16-6 
Softwood(2) ........ccecceee Fi isecsees 104-8 19-8 106-4 80-1 52-1 39-7 135-4 74:7 63-6 55-4 
Woodpulp ........... wnge'e Ceseeceeae ° 183-3 178-2 175-2 189-3 154-4 139-6 194-2 188-2 175-3 170-2 
Crude petroleum ......... sowesveceses 618 604 732 673 645 65! 871 839 825 818 
Sgorts of UK produce ;: 
I, including bunkers ...... éqwvescnd 812 666 403 472 423 349 381 332 380 311 
Woven piece-goods—cotton(2) ......... . Sq. 40 38 32 40 3% 40 28 28 27 27 
” os at, SED = awecebs -~ |'000sq.yds.§ 9,107 9,029 7,889 9,577 8,913 9,999 7,641 9,469 8,124 7,951 
Passenger cars and chassis............- 27,848 35,360 40,336 45,508 41,834 44,200 36,253 41,848 35,791 41,590 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ....... 10,506 10,216 9,338 13,513 10,887 11,384 7,088 10,154 9,026 9,655 
Agricultural tractors .........ssesee0 , 9,411 8,724 8,321 8, 9,895 6,468 7,844 9,064 8,906 
Machinery—electrical ..........+.000:: 5,314 5,612 5,855 5,852 5,7% 6,205 6,050 5,743 5,412 5,258 
», Os ond 4c N <itkentmtigunss 38,657 42,211 42,880 | 43,695 46,025 43,409 | 46,638 | 41,246 | 45,936 
Chemicals, elements and compounds ... 4,948 5,219 5,037 5,037 5,112 5,273 4,777 5,325 5,187 5,782 


(') Retained imports. (@) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3) Average for 
fourth quarter. (*) Average for first quarter. (5) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. 
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Enjoying the fruits! 


After years of the daily perusal of various financial 
columns, you may conclude, without much fear of contradiction, 
that “nothing succeeds like success”. It seems logical, 
therefore, to ally yourself to organizations which have attained 
such an enviable reputation. Thus you too can enjoy 
a share of the fruits of success, 
This is one very sound reason for insuring with the Legal & General. 
But in addition to being one of the oldest and most successful 
assurance companies in the Commonwealth, it also prides 
itself on having never lost the personal touch. For anything 
insurable, from your wife’s engagement ring to a pension scheme 
for the largest of firms, the Legal & General will be glad to help you. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4. 
TELEPHONE : CHANCERY 4444 





Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to, hold’ minority shareholdings in family * 
businesses, ; and ‘small , public. companies, whose 
shareholders have'to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 










‘CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


oe 




























TREASURY, 7 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


E-xxecutors ‘and ~trustees -holding.' shares in -- such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty: liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losirig control. “They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in ‘this problem. 


Our booklet; M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 


be sent on request., 

















oe 















Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 












HEAD’ OFFICE? 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0251 


BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 50212 











1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 







TELEX 25182 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Erre should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 


ARAB BANK LIMITED | 


Head Office : Amman, Jordan 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1958 
(To the nearest J.D. (Jordan Dinar) ) 


1958 1957 
ASSETS J.D. J.D. 
Cash in Hand and at Banks 23,572,446 18,283,782 
Securities (Market price) 771,326 433,192 
Bills Discounted 4,869,513 4,628,236 
Loans to Customers 23,104,234 23,736,807 
Customers’ and Branches Liability on Guarantees 
and Credits (per Contra) 
Bank Premises and Sites (at cost, less amounts 
written off) 
Furniture (at cost, less amounts written off) 





23,769,088 26,357,040 


950,175 
246,536 
1,077,974 


75,713,742 


1,067,802 
275,430 
826,081 


78,255,920 


1958 1957 

LIABILITIES 3D. J.D. 
Deposits and other Accounts 46,568,363 41,580,275 
Bills Payable 584,405 1,096,663 
Guarantees and Credits (per Contra) 23,769,088 26,357,040 
Other Liabilities and Provisions 659,588 460,523 


Authorised and Fully Paid Capital 
(Shares of J.D. 8 each) 

37,500 Founders’ Shares 
337,500 Ordinary Shares 
Reserve Fund 


Special Reserve 
6,120,000 
554,476 


5,600,000 
619,241 


75,713,742 


Net Profit (after providing for Reserves) 


Abdul Hameed Shoman 
Chairman, Board of Directors Member, Board of Directors 
J.D.=£1 sterling. 





An Appointment 


you will value! 


Time spent in arranging your insurances to your 
best advantage is time WELL spent ! 

Ip your own interests you should make sure, 
before it is too late, that you have the complete 
insurance protection you need. 

Our advice on all classes of insurance, based on 
over 100 years’ experience, is readily at your 
disposal. 

Why not make an appointment with us today ? 


Bie 
COMPANY 


Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL: 
1 North John St., 2 


LONDON: 
24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


3 
DO 


ar 
i 


ay 


Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 








APPOINTMENTS 





PRESTCOLD DIVISION 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


wishes to appoint a 
MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


The successful applicant will be responsible to the Market Research Executive 
for economic forecasting in relation to the Domestic Appliance Market both in 
the United Kingdom and Overseas, and for all aspects of Export Market research, 
The appointment demands a thorough grasp of export marketing practice and 


theory. 


Applications are invited from male graduates in the age group 25-35 with 
a good degree in economics plus a sound mathematical (particularly statistical) 
education, and at least two years’ employment in the marketing branch of a 
company with international interests. A knowledge of at least one European 


language is desirable. 


The successful candidate will be required to work initially in Oxford and 
transfer at a later date to a new factory in South Wales. 


Conditions of employment accord with the best industrial practice. 


Applications, in writing, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
and stating age and present salary; should be addressed to: 


Personnel Manager, 
Prestcold Division, 
Pressed Steel Company Ltd., 


Cowley, 


Oxford 
Please quote ref. E/0004. 





THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited from graduate holders of good 
honours degrees, preferably in economics with statistics, 
for a post in the department concerned with operational 
research and the interactions of technology and economics. 
A. logical and analytical mind, ability to write clearly 
and concisely, and an interest in the practical problems of 
industry are essential and some aptitude for mathematical 
methods is desirable. The person appointed will particu- 
larly interest himself in problems concerning costs, but 
will also participate in the other work of the department, 
which is non-routine and very varied. Applications 
will be considered from anyone who expects to be avail- 
able before the end of 1959, including those doing National 
Service. Starting salaries of up to £750 will be paid to 
newly-qualified graduates, and up to £1,000 to more 
experienced applicants. A continuing and progressive 
career is offered, and the post carries superannuation 
benefits under F.S.S.U.—Apply, in writing, to The Director, 
The British Cotton Industry Research Association, Shirley 
Institute, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 7 Ce 

HIEF ACCOUNTANT required for group of British 

Companies in Khartoum. Applicants should be aged 
24-32 and have passed the finals examinations of a 
recognised Accounting body. Commencing salary from 
£81,428, dependent age, experience, with annual increments 
plus furnished quarters. Kit allowance. Annual leave 
after two years, with free air passages. Provident scheme. 
There is no income tax in the Sudan at present.—Apply, 
with full details of qualifications, past service, and copy 
references, to Keymer, Son & Co. Ltd., Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

ONDON TRANSPORT require an Associate or Fellow 

of the Institute of Actuaries (or equivalent) for 
interesting and varied work connected with staff statistics, 
pensions, sick pay, friendly societies and other actuarial 
matters. Commencing salary would depend upon qualifica- 
tions and experience but would not be less than £1,020 p.a. 
(Associate) or £1,150 p.a. (Fellow). Medical examination ; 
contributory superannuation scheme after probation; free 
travel.—Please apply within seven days to Staff and 
Welfare Officer (F/EV 733/2), London Transport, 55 
Broadway, S.W.1. 
gener en Intelligence Department of Clearing Bank 

requires woman graduate of not more than 25 years 
of age. Applicants must be single and commencing 
annual remuneration would range from £535 to £580 
according to experience.—Write Box No. 2512, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, London, E.C.4, 
G"3 EDGED DEPARTMENT. Minimum salary of 

£2,000 and appropriate share of profits offered to 
experienced technician for established Stock Exchange 
gilt-edged department.—Box 1164, 


COLLEGE OF ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF BAGHDAD 
IRAQ 


Applications are invited for the following positions :— 

(1) Professor of Economics. The applicant should be 
able to organise the curriculum in econoniics and to 
teach Economic Theory and International Economics and 
to supervise the work in Economic History, Teaching 
hours: eight per week. 

(2) Assistant Professor or Lecturer, to teach Economic 
Statistics and if necessary some Economic Theory or 
Economic History. 

Applicants should possess at least the degree of M.Sc. 
or M.A. Preference will be given to those who have taken 
first or second class Honours in the B.Sc. or B.A, Salary 
will be within the range of IL.D. 120 to LD. 200 per 
month (the Dinar is at par with sterling) and will be 
fixed according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 
Superannuation Fund, cost of living allowance. First- 
class travel for wife and two dependents. Contract for 
one year with option on both sides of renewal to three 
years. 

Applications. should be sent to the President, University 
of Baghdad. 








RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION requires 

Economist / Statistician. ' Candidates should have some 
years’ experience as an economist in the business world 
and understanding of the problems of high level manage- 
ment in a large organisation, ability to write bfiefly and 
clearly in non-economic language, and a good knowledge 
of the structure of the economy and of sources of statistical 
information. Direct experience in inland transport is 
desirable, but not essential; good academic or professional 
qualification required. Starting salary according to 
qualifications and experience but will not be less than 
£1,400 per annum. Superannuation scheme. Certain free 
travel facilities. Medical examination.—Write, giving age 
and details of education and career, to Director of 
Establishment, British Transport Commission, 222 Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. S.A.E. for 
acknowledgment. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
MANAGER 


A well-known American Company in Scotland 
has an important opening for a Quality Control 
Manager. 


The man we are looking for will: 


—be conversant with the most 
quality control techniques ; 

—be a University graduate with a degree in 
Statistics or equivalent academic background ; 
—have had some years’ practical experience 
in a senior post in this field, 


advanced 


This opening has been created by expansion 
within the Company, and carries a four-figure 
salary. Prospects are excellent for the successful 
applicant who possesses the essential qualifications 
and experience, plus energy, drive, initiative and 
personality. 


Applicants should forward full particulars 
(education, chronological break-down of career to 
date, age and salary required) within seven days 
of the appearance of this advertisement. All 
— ie treated in the strictest confidence. 
—Box . 





UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


Applications are invited for the following new appoint- 
ments in the Faculty of Economics : 


SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING, 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING. 


An applicant for either of these appointments should 
have a special interest in management’ accounting or 
financial accounting. , 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
SALARY SCALES: 
Senior Lecturer: £A2,100 — £A80 — £A2,500 p.a. 
Lecturer : £A1,500 — £A80 — £A2,060 p.a. 


with provision for superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 
The initial salary is fixed within the scale, in relation to 
the successful candidates’ qualifications and experience. 

GENERAL TERMS OF APPOINTMENT and state- 
ments about the posts may be had from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square London, W.C.1. The University 
Calendar may be consulted in the Library of any Univer- 
sity which is a member of the A.U.B.C., and further 
information about the University or about any post 
gladly be supplied on request to the Registrar. 

APPLICATIONS, in duplicate and giving the informa- 
tion specified in the last paragraph of the general terms 
of appointment, should reach the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, not later than 
May 31, 1959. 
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esac MAN required to organise Market 
4 Survey Department for firm of specialised engineers 
in Group of international repute. This is a Stuf appoint- 
ment and only candidates with previous experience will be 
considered.—Write, giving full particulars, to Box 549, 
6 Aldford Street, London, W.1. 


MS have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


EUR@PEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
(ENGINEERING) 


for a British public company manufacturing 
equipment. for the oil and chemical industries. 
He will report to the Sales Director and, although 
based in London, he will travel throughout the 
Common Market countries visiting agents and 
customers and appraising market trends; 

Starting salary not less than £1,750, plus 
expenses : pension, scheme, 

Candidates should have an engineering background, 
some commercial experience of capital goods 
and, ideally, some knowledge of the oil 
industry. They -should be aged 30-38, speak 
French or German and welcome the opportunity 
of exten-ive travel as the basis of a progressive 
career with a long-established engineering company. 


Please send briet details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.1594, to A. Denerley. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be 


disclosed to the company concerned unless he gives 
permission after a confidential interview at which 
he will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 





CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Exceptional opening for man of outstanding 
personality, experience in industry and drive, with 
a large group in the light engineering field. The 
Group has a turnover of the order of £30,000,000 
per annum and is organised on a basis of 
decentralisation. The Group also has manufac- 
turing units overseas as well as in the U.K. 
There is a good supporting accountancy staff in 
the individual units of the Group but it lacks the 
necessary fusion and leadership to ensure that the 
Group acts as a single body on policy matters. 


A successful applicant who proved that he 
could, in practice, carry this responsible post 
would find himself well remunerated, with the 
usual perquisites of high managerial office. 


Letters of application, which will be treated 
in confidence, should contain full details of back- 
a and experience, and be sent to 

x ; 





" HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HATFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: Dr. W. A. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng.). 


_ Applications are invited for the new post of LECTURER 
in ACCOUNTANCY in the Department of Commerce, 
Social and Professional Studies, to begin on September 1, 
1959. Applicants should be qualified in Cost Accountancy 
and should be able to teach Management Accountancy, 
They should also have considerable experience of industry. 
Salary on the Lecturer Scale, £1,260 to £1,417 per annum, 
point of entry depending on industrial status. 

Details from the Registrar, to whom applications should 
be sent as soon as possible. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship or an Assis- 
tant Lectureship in Economics. Salary scale for 
Lectureship £900 x £50 — £1,350; then, subject to review, 
£1,425 x £75 — £1,650, plus £60 London Allowance; for 
Assistant Lectureship £700 x £50 — £850, plus £60 London 
Allowance; with’ superannuation benefits and family 
allowances in both cases. In assessing the starting salary 
due consideration will be given. to age and experience, 
Candidates are invited to indicate their special interests in 
the field of Economics. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than May 15, 1959, by the Secretary, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton. Street,. London,. W.C.2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 2S 


SOLICITOR 


required in Legal Department at the London 
Headquarters of a large industrial Corporation. 
The successful applicant will be engaged principally 
in common law and commercial work. Appoint- 


ment superannuable, initial salary between £900 
and £1,000, according to qualifications and 
experience, Good prospects for an able and 


energetic young man.—Write, giving particulars 
of age, education, qualifications and experience, 
to Box 1162 before May 12, 1959, 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


-TRINIFTY COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Lecturer 
in Economics. Preference will be given to candidates with 
a special interest in applied economics, 

The salary will be in the range £570 to £760 per annum, 
with participation in a non-contributory superannuation 
and life assurance scheme. 3 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Trinity College, who will accept applications (three copies) 
until May 30, 1959, 2° 

ILT-EDGED. Statistician with experience in Gilt- 
Edged or young man, actuary or with economics 
degree, required by leading progressive firm of stockbrokers. 
Good salary, good prospects, pension scheme. — 
T.2343/2, c/o Foster Turner & Everetts Ltd., 11 0 
Jewry, E.C.2, 
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AN FORAS TALUNTAIS 
(The Agricultural Institute, Dublin, Ireland) 


RURAL ECONOMY DIVISION 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 


(A) HEAD OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING DEPARTMENT. Essential Qualifications : 
An Honours University Degree in Commerce, or Economies, or Agriculiural Science, or cquivalent, 
together with at least five years’ experience of research or related post-graduate work in Marketing. 

Research Officcr 


The appointment will be to either the Senior Research Officer or 
depending on the qualifications, experience, etc., of the suceessful candidate. 


(B) HEAD OF THE FARM MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT. 

in Economics, or Agricultural Science, or equivalent, 
least five years’ experience of research or related post-graduate work in Farm Management. 
t to either the Senior Research Officer or 
depending on the qualifications. experience, etc., of the successful candidate. 


RESEARCH OFFICER OR RESEARCH CADET in the 
Applicants should have an Honours University Degree in 
or Agricultural. Science, or cquivalent. 1 
related post-graduate work in Marketing, Commerce or Economics is desir, 


(D) At least one appointment as RESEARCH OFFICER OR RESEARCH CADET in the Farm 
Rave an Honours University Degree in Economics, or 
Some ecxperience of research or related post-graduate work in 


Honours University Degree 


appointment will be 


(C) At least one appointment as 
Agricultural Marketing Department. 
Commerce, or Economics, 


Munagement Deparrment. Applicants shoold 
Agricultural Sefience, or equivalent. 
Farm Management or Economics is desirable. 


Grade. 


Qualifications: An 
together a 
e 


Rrincipal Research Officer Grade, 


Some experience of researeh or 


(BY At least one appointment as RESEARCH OFFICER OR RESEARCH CADET im the 


Asricultural- Economics Department, 


Applicams should haye an 
Commerce, or Economics, er Agricultural Science, or cquivalent. 


University Degree in 
Some experience of research or 


related post-graduate work in Commerce or Economics is desirable. | 


(F) At least one appointment as RESEARCH OFFICER OR RESEARCH CADET in the Rural 
should have an Honours University Degree 
Sciences. Some experience of research or related post-graduate work is desirable. 


Further particulars and Application Formis from the Director. An Foras Talintais. 33 Merrion Road, 
The latest date for receipt of completed Application Forms is May 22. 1959 


Sociology Department. 
or one of the Social 


Dublin. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
; Cadet Grade, 


AiVIL SERVICE: SPECIAL 


CLASSES (H.M. Inspectors of Taxes 
nd National 


Ministry of Labour @ Service ; Assistant 
Postal Controllers, Post Office ; Grade III Officers, 
Ministry of Defence). . Pensionable s for men and 


women at least 20} and under 24 on 1.8.59 with university 
degree. Age extension for service in H.M. Forces or 
H.M. Overseas Civil Service ; no degree requirement for 
Overseas Civil Service or regular Forces candidates. 
fuamination (English and general papers) on 3rd-4th July, 
followed by selection tests and final interview. Starting 
alery (London) £630 or £645. Maximum up to £1,385. 
Promotion prospects to £2.000 and over ; 5-day week. 
Write Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London. W.1, for application form, quoting 550/59/10. 


Clesing date May 30, 1959. : sol 2 J 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited for wwe Research Fellowships in 
ihe Department of Anthropology and Sociology. 

The Research Fellows will be required to carry out and 
assist in the supervision of research in social anthropology 
and sociology amongst primitive and advanced pcopics in 
Australia and neighbouring parts of the world. 

The salary range is £Ab.398 — £A2.193 with increments 
of £465 per annum: initial salary will depend on 
caperience and qualifications. Appointments are for three 
years with possible extensions to a maximum of five years. 
Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern and allowances 
are made for removal cxpenses. Assistance with housing in 
Canberra is provided. Reasonable ficld work expenses 
are met. 

Further particulars are available from the Sccretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
% Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia 
Jane 15, 1959. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


SA. Having sold my successful manufacturing busi- 
ness. my experience, ability, and detailed knowledge 
of the United States at your disposal in market surveys, 
investigations, negotiations. etc. Reasonable fee basis. 
os Landen, 8 Chestnut Place, Jamaica Plain. Boston 30, 


and London, on 


ass. 
RADUATE (Econ. & Business Administration). 28. 
year in Export, 18 months ia Market and. Advertising 
Research. secks progressive position. Box 1161. 
XECUTIVE, Dutchman, aged 36. with considerable 
commercial financial and administrative experience 
management level. in several SOUTH AMERICAN 
countries desires position with company. existing or to be 
formed. in South America. Box 1158. ' 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, cspecially for university 

staduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. 3392. a ae 


ONE-WEEK FULL-TIME COURSES 
FOR: EXECUTIVES 


on 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING starting 15 June 
REPORT WRITING + 29 June 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS ° 6 July 
Full details from the Registrar. 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES. 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 
St. Katharine’s House. 
194 Albany Strect,. N.W.1 
(Telephone : EUSton 6763). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


i Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Cost- 

Can Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 

a, Practical (non-examination) courses in business 

aaien. Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 

the ‘oning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
Secretary (G9/ 


2), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
ee ee reat, Lae 


St. Clements Press, Lid.. London. W.C.2. 








in Agricultural Science, 


— ee + 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


AAANUFACTURERS WISHING to increase their over- 
seas sales, should consult the organisation that 
specialises in every aspect of export sales promotion : 


OVERSEAS MARKETING & ADVERTISING, LTD.. 
30 CONDUIT STREET. 
LONDON, W.1. 
si __Hyde Park 5888. 

_ London's Radio Telephone Message handling ser- 
vice brings new efficiency to Executives. Sales and service 
vehicles. We are soon opening in Birmingham and the 
Midtands area.—Write to AIRCALL. 36 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1, or ‘phone REGent 2552 for details. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 

Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 


are invited to communicate with the Sccretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E.). 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


TRUSTEE’ 
services offered. 


H. J. Gutbériet, 11 Anzengruberstrasse, Frankfurt / Main, 
HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD. 2545. 

Infinite care. right person or right flat. 

MODERN MARVEL—8 mm colour. movies casier 
camera snaps. The G. B. Bell & Howell 
Autoset “electric eye camera makes success almost 
certain. No adjustments—no calculations—just sight your 
subject and shoot. £48 12s. 2d.—City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd.. 66 Cheapside. London, E.C.2. 

ENTLEMAN scparated from his library for many 

months simply must purchase house with good rooms 

—- district in or adjacent Central London.— 
x 1163. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 
PRE-ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/7. MAY 2, 1959 


In implememation of ‘Article V of the petroleum Act of 
July 31, 1957, and by virtue of the powers vested in 
N.1L.0.C. by the said Act. it is hereby announced that : 

(i) With a view to carrying out the operations defined 
in the petroleum Act. District XIV. of the petroleum 
districts of Iran, situated between the meridians of 
longitude of. 51,0°0” and longitude of 54,0'°0” cast of 
Greenwich and the orbits of latitude of 34,0°0" and 
latitude of 32.0°0”, shall be declared as “open” with 
effect August 1, 1959. 

(2) Any person or company desiring to carry out one 
or more of the authorised operations dctincd in the 
petroicum Act within the above mentioned open district 
may communicate, as from May 7, 1959, up to August |. 
1959. with the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
N.L.0.C.. Central Office. Tehran, Iran, applying for 
questionnaire which shall be sent to him/it, to be filled 
in and returned. in order to enable the N.LO.C. to 
ascertain his/its technical and financial competence. 

Note; For any person or company who has, in the 
case of previously opened districts, obtained. completed 
and returned the said questionnaire. and whose technical 
and financial competence has already been established. 
repetition of this procedure is unnecessary, and should 
only act according to the following sections of the Pre- 
Announcement. 

(3) As soon as the applicant's competence shall have 
been established. this fact will be notified to He may 
thereafter, and as soon as the declaration referred to 
above shall have been issued, obtain from the N.1.0.C. 
(address as given above) against payment of the sum of 
Ris.. 200.000 (two hundred thousand), a copy of the 
specifications booklet, as well as the specimen agreement 
forms together with such other supplementary information 
as may be required, to enable him to submit his written 
proposals to the N.1.O.C. in accordance with the provisions 
of the petroleum Act. No proposal received after 
October |, 1959, shall be accepted. 

(4) Any proposal received shall be examined within two 
months beginning from October 1, 1959, and the outcome 
be announced by the N.LO.C. in duc course. « 

«(S) Tite ee ee bere net create any 
right for the applicant, the N.J.O0.C. being free to atcept 
or reject. all or some of the proposals received. 

NATYONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY. 
A, Entezam, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


than box 








at 22 Ryder Street. London, S.W.1. 
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FINANCIAL 


NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an Interim Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
Payable June 15. 1959. to shareholders of record May 15, 


1959. 
By Order of the Board. 
Cc. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario. 
: April 24, 1959. 
AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 
Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock, the 5 per cent 
Second Cumulative Preference Stock, the Ordinary Stock 
and the “A™ Ordinary Stock will be closed from 
Monday. May 4. 1959, to Monday, May 18, 1959, both 


days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Secretary. 


Invicta Works. 
Grantham. 
_ April 27, 1959, 


OTTOMAN BANK _ 


(incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes; the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Shareholders will be held on Wednesday, 
May 27, 1959, at Winchester Howse, Old Broad Strect, 
London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m.. w receive a Report from 
the Committee with the Accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1958; to propose @ Dividend. and to clect 
Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th. Article of the Statutes the General Meeting 
is composed of Sharcholders possessing at least 30 shares, 
who to be entitied te form part of the Meeting, must 
deposit their shares at the chief office of the Company, 
Istanbul, or at any of the several branches or agencics 
abroad (in London at 18-22 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4, and 
in Paris at 7 rue Meyerbdecer, 9¢me) 10 days at least before 
the day fixed for the Meeting. 

4. VASSALL ADAMS 
Secretary to the Committee. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS for ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE 
STOCKS will be closed from May 14th until May 27th, 
1959, both dates inclusive. ead 

joard, 


By Order of the 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


Offices: Cunard Building. Liverpool. 
April 30. 1959. oa 
OYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(N.V. KONINKLIKE NEDERLANDSCHE 
PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ) 
established at The Hague 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS 
to be held on WEDNESDAY. MAY 20, 1959. at 11 a.m. 
at the Company's office wt The Hague (entrance 23 Carel 
van Byltandtlaan). 


AGENDA 

1. Appointment of a Managing Dircctor, 

2. Appointment of a Director. 

3. Appointment of a Director owing to retirement by 
rotation. 

4. Annual Report for 1958. 

5. Approval of the Balance Sheet and the Profit and 
Loss Account for 1958 and declaration of dividend for 
1958. 

This agenda. the nominations relating to items |. 2 and 
3 of the agenda, the documents named under items 4 and 5 
of the agenda with the relevant notes in accordance with 
Article 42 of the Netheriands* Commercial Code. and 
with the pr-posals submitted by the Board of Directors, 
together with the proposal regarding the dividend referred 
to under item 5 of the agenda, will be available for 
inspection from today until after the Meeting, and may 
be obtained dy sharcholders free of charge. 

AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
30 Carel van Bylandtlaan, The Hague, and at the offices 
specified below. 

In order to attend and address the Mecting and to 
exercise voting rights thereat in person or by proxy: 





(A) HOLDERS OF SHARE CERTIFICATES TO 
BEARER will be required to deposit against receipt 
either their share certificates 
or evidence that their share certificates have been 

deposited in open custody with the Nederlandsche 
Bank 


not later than Thursday. May 14. 1959, at one of the 
places mentioned below. viz : 
In the NETHERLANDS at the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, N.V.. Amsterdam 
at the Kas-Associatie N.V.. Amsterdam 
at the Amsterdamsche Bank N.V.. Amsterdam 
at the Banque de Paris ct des Pays-Bas, Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Hope & Co., Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Pierson. Heidring & Pierson. Amsterdam 
at the Rotterdamsche Bank N.V.. Amsterdam 
at the Twentsche Bank N.V.. Amsterdam 
at Messrs. Schill & Capadose. The Hague 
at Messrs. Pierson, Heidring & Pierson. The Hague 
at Messrs. Van der Hoop, Offers & Zoon, Rotterdam 
at Messrs. R. Mees & Zoonen, Rotterdam 
and at the branches and sutbranches of these banking 
houses in the Netherlands? 
In addition 
NEW YORK at The Chase Manhattan Bank 
LONDON at Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
PARIS at M.M. Lazard Fréres & Cie. 
ZURICH at the Crédit Suisse 
BRUSSELS at the Banque de la Société Générale de 
Belgique or 
at the Crédit Lyonnais S.A. 
and 


(B) - REGISTERED HOLDERS OF REGISTERED 
SHARES must make known to the Company in writing 
their desire to attend and address the Meeting and to 
exercise voting rights thereat by not later than Wednes- 
day. May 13, 1959: (1) with respect to shares of New 
York registry. at the office of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Corporate Agency Department, 43 Exchange Place. 
New York 15. New York; (2) with respect to shares of 
Amsterdam registry. at the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij. N.V.. Amsterdam: and (3) with respect 
to afl other registered shares, at the office of the 
Company in The we or at any of the offices listed 
in Paragraph A above. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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On 
is 7st 


ECONOMIST MAY 2° 4gq 


Countless homes and 
industries use Caltex 
petroleum products for 
clean, odor-free heat, power 
and for efficient lighting. 


. fee ens — 5 = a — 

Motorists find that Caltex " Ze pe 

service stations offer the an YA 

finest lubricants and fuels s : 3 Caltex fuels and lubricants 

their cars can use. s for the farm have helped 
increase the effectiveness 
of mechanization. 


Thousands of cargo-carrying 
vessels that ply their trade wieniy téil end other 
SS mae” rely , transport systems depend on 
: Caltex lubricants and fuels 
bunkering facilities. for swift, efficient 
motive power. 


- 


é In the search for oil...in refining... and in marketing a broad 
Serving the array of Caltex petroleum products, the Caltex trademark symbolizes 
the help and service this company provides the free peoples 
of many nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


peoples of A major part of this service is the availability to local industry, 


agriculture and motorists of fuels, oils and lubricants of the 
finest quality that man has been able to create. 


over 70 countries 


In these and in many other ways Caltex continues to 
serve nations, economies, individuals. 


.../n Great Britain, look for the familiar 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe + Asia « Africa + Australia » New Zealand 





